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The Spider ands 
Jack Frost fe 


AS the early sunlight pepped 
through her lattice, the £&fy; Ug 
princess opened her drowsy eyelids 
At the casement the gossamer thrée¢d 
draperies, newly come from the 
loom of Master Spider, caught her 
attention. “What infinite delicacy 
of texture,” she mused, “and what 
intricate patterns Jack Frost has 
designed for their filmy borders.” 

Then suddenly the sun burst in 
joyously. The half dream vanished 
and with it the fairy princess, After 
all she was herself and this was her 
own dainty room. But the dream 
was not all- illusion, for there at 
the window did flutter her new 
and exquisitely beautiful curtains 
of Scranton Lustre-Lace—like cob- 
web and frost petals. 

A fantasy? Yes. But not fan- 
tastic, for the beauty that pervades 
the fabrics and designs of The 
Scranton Lace Company’s wonder- 
ful draperies is the stuff that invites 
graceful description and paintings 
that tell volumes. 

Scranton advertising in text, type 
and illustration has been prepared 
under the spell that pure artistry 
invariably invokes. 


N.W. AYER & SON 


1: ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
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Value of 12 Leading Crops 
Shows Big Increase 


“The present value of the 12 principal 

crops. placed at $7,829,912,800, is 
more than $1,000,000,000 in excess 
of the value of the same crops a 
year ago, and $2,200,000,000 in 
excess of the value of those crops 
two years ago.” 


Editorial, N. Y: Herald, July 31, 1923. 


The present value of farm products is, therefore, 
12%% higher than a year ago and over 25% higher 
than in 1921. 


A big farm trade is, therefore, assured for the com- 
ing fall, winter and spring. 


The Standard Farm Papers 


a sales influence in two million farm homes. 


The Nebraska Farmer Progressive Farmer 
Pstablished 1859 Established 1886 
Wallaces’ Farmer Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Established 1895 Memphis, Dallas 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1877 Established 1870 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago The Farmer, St. Paul 
Bstablished 1841 Established 1882 
The Breeder’s Gazette The American Agriculturist 
Established 1881 Established 1842 
Hoard’s Dairyman The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1870 Established 1900 
Western Representatives: Eastern Representatives: 
STANDARD FarRM Papers, INC. Wattacp C. RIcHARDsON, INC. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Mer. 95 Madison Ave. 
1100 Transportation Bldg. New York City 
Chicago 
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Van Raalte Company’s Experience 
with a Flat-Rate Salesman’s 
Expense Plan 


Company Saves Money and Gets Better Returns in Effort and Sales 
from Its Thirty-five Road Men 


By August Belden 


AMUEL G. BLYTHE, in his 
recent article in The Saturday 

Evening Post, says that the fol- 
lowing incident is one of the three 
oldest stories in existence, and yet 
it so admirably pictures the situa- 
tion described in this article that 
I am going to risk telling it again: 

On his return to the home office, 
a salesman presented his ex- 
pense account to his sales man- 
ager. On the account there was 
an extraordinary item. It was: 
“One overcoat—$40.” 

“What’s this?” asked the sales 
manager. “We don’t pay for our 
salesmen’s clothing, you know. 
You can’t get away with this kind 
of an item. What’s the idea, any- 
way?” 

“Well,” . said the salesman, 
“when I was up in Michigan, you 
wired me to go over to a town, 
which meant that I had to take 
a long automobile ride, and it was 
so cold that my own overcoat 
wasn’t heavy enough to keep me 
warm, so I had to buy this one 
in order to make the trip.” 

“Be that as it may,” returned 
the sales manager, “we don’t sup- 
ply our salesmen’s clothes. I’m 
sorry, but you really can’t get 
away with it, Run on out now 
and fix up your account so I can 
©. K. it and send it through.” 

The salesman “blew” and in 
half an hour returned with the 


account “fixed up.” The sales 
manager looked it over and then 
looked at the salesman, his face 
registering surprise. “What’s the 
idea,” he said, “the coat’s off. all 
right, but the total is just the 
same as it was before.” “No,” 
replied the salesman, “the coat’s 
there but you can’t see it.” 

Every sales manager in the 
country no doubt has a big stock 
of expense account stories to re- 
late similar to this one. But 
seriously speaking, the heavy ex- 
pense account has always been a 
serious problem, and it is today. 
It is one of the reasons for the 
excessive cost of distribution. If 
all the padding and all the unnec- 
essary expense incurred through 
carelessness could be eliminated 
frorn the total expense account of 
the traveling salesmen of the 
country, tremendous saving could 
be made and one outlet of waste 
could be stopped. 

This waste in expense isn’t 
entirely the salesman’s fault. Even 
the most conscientious of sales- 
men can’t keep an accurate record 
of everything he spends and what 
he spends it for. If he did, he 
would soon become a bookkeeper 
and not a salesman, He figures he 
has about so much money when 
he'starts out in the day, and when 
he gets in at night, so much left. 
The difference has been spent and 
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A VAN RAALTE SALESMAN’S EXPENSE ACCOUNT UNDER THE OLD SYSTEM. 
THAT THE SALESMAN HAD TO BE A GOOD BOOKKEEPER 


he has to charge it up somehow. 
He can’t remember how much of 
it should really be charged to the 
company and how much to him- 
self, so the expense account gets 
its full share. 

Sales managers are a great deal 
to blame for unduly heavy ex- 
pense accounts, not because they 
don’t keep continually after sales- 
men to hold their expenses down, 
but because they’ haven’t worked 
out a plan that will keep them in 
line automatically. Is it possible 
to do this and not injure the 
salesmen’s morale? 

The method of the Van Raalte 
Company of New York, manufac- 
turer of veiling, silk hosiery and 
underwear, is a good answer to 
this question. 

Previous to the installation of 
the company’s new plan it experi- 
enced all the trouble accruing to 
salesmen’s expense accounts. The 
uncertainty as to what they were 
going to be, the constant hammer- 
ing to keep them down, the waste 
of both the salesmen’s and sales 
manager’s time in talking and writ- 
ing about them, the costly book- 
keeping necessary to take care of 
them, the killing of a salesman’s 
enthusiasm by discussing that 
taxicab ride, etc.—Van Raalte ex- 
perienced them all. The expenses 
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IT IS EVIDENT 


were big enough but the bother 
and humiliation and trouble and 
heartbreak were bigger. There- 
fore, Van Raalte set out to elimi- 
nate this kind of thing with one 
blow if it was possible to do it. 

The company installed a flat- 
rate plan. As it has worked out, 
it not only has reduced the ex- 
penses but it has improved the 
salesmen’s morale and has _ in- 
creased the sales as well. 

Van. Raalte employs thirty-five 
road salesmen, exclusive of its big- 
city men, These men are rated 
as first-class, second-class and 
third-class. The first-class men 
cover the larger cities and have 
long jumps, the second-class men 
have single States, covering the 
small towns and cities and a part 
of the trade in the big cities which 
the first-class men don’t handle. 
The third-class men cover only 
parts of States and go the rounds 
in automobiles. 

The expense allowance differs 
for each class. To arrive at the 
fair rate to allow, the company 
first made a careful study of the 
mileage which a salesman would 
normally travel, of hotel rates, 
meals and incidentals. These 
totals were then checked up with 
the actual expense accounts of 
each man for a period of two 
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Feeling the need of a service base in 

the Rocky Mountain Section we 

opened our office at Denver in March, 

1922, with Mr. F. C. Van Name as 
Manager. 


After seventeen months as a Denver 
agency we find ourselves requiring 
additional office space; and we now 
announce our removal to the eighth 
floor of the new Patterson Building. 


With five offices in the United States 
and two in Canada we are exception- 
ally equipped to furnish an advertising 
service that is national in every sense 
of the word. 


To manufacturers and business inter- 
ests throughout the Rocky Mountain 
Section — in Denver and elsewhere — 
we commend our Denver staff as one 
that can well serve you, both by itself 
and as a part of our greater organiza- 
tion. To our clients in general we offer 
Denver as another.local service point 
in our national advertising facilities. 





THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES TORONTO MONTREAL 
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HOW THE SAME FORM LOOKS WHEN USED UNDER THE NEW SYSTEM—TIME SAVED FOR 
SALESMAN AND SALES MANAGER 


years. After the figures were 
given out a few adjustments had 
to be made here and there, but 
in general they worked out satis- 
factorily. The first-class men are 
allowed $115 per week; the second- 
class men $85, and the third-class 
men, $65. Originally, the railroad 
fare for any trips from the field 
to New York and return which 
the men were called upon to make 
was to be charged against this 
fund, but this was seen to be un- 
fair and this feature was elimi- 
nated. The New York trip fares 
are now covered by an extra al- 
lowance as needed. 

This change in expense policy 
was not given to the men by let- 
ter. They were advised of it per- 
sonally by the sales manager. The 
company reasoned that the men 
would have to be “sold” on the 
idea, for the amounts were all 
lower than they had been in the 
habit of spending, and a letter on 
the subject would most certainly 
rub them the wrong way. As it 
was, it met plenty of opposition. 
“It couldn’t be done.” “It wasn’t 
possible to get along on these 
smaller amounts,” was said. But 
in time the men began to see the 
advantages of the plan. In the 
first place they knew exactly what 
they could spend every week. The 
money was theirs to do with as 


they saw fit. It eliminated all 
itemized accounting. This fact in 
itself took a big load off the men’s 
minds. They could confine their 
time to selling instead of keeping 
books, and then there wasn’t any 
worry attached to the new plan 
It eliminated letters from _ the 
home office which asked embar- 
rassing questions that had to be 
answered. It did away with 
everything that had to do with 
expense except the  salesmen’s 
handling of their own money, and 
because it was their own money 
they naturally became more care- 
ful with it and soon found many 
easy ways of spending less, which, 
of course, is saving. It raised 
their morale because all suspicion 
of petty thievery was gone. It 
was no one’s business how they 
spent that money. 

Naturally, some men did not 
fall in line as quickly as others. 
There were those who enjoyed 
strawberries and cream_ every 
morning for breakfast; who were 
in the habit of charging up their 
own smokes to the company, and 
who were careless in general in 
the spending of the company’s 
funds. For example, the Ohio 
territory and the Indiana territory 
are practically the same so far as 
expense is concerned. The Ohio 

(Continued on page 157) 
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$500,000.00 is a lot of money! 


Yet, up to date, one big national 
advertiser of a food product has 
invested this much in Needlecraft 
Magazine’s space. 


He knows that most of the 1,000,000 
women whosubscribe to Needlecraft 
pay the full price for it; that they live 
in small towns where three meals are 
served at home 365 days a year; that 
they are alert of mind and quickly 
grasp the point his copy conveys. 


Wisely he advertises where con- 
sumer-demand is greatest—where 
reader-interest is most pronounced. 


24.8% of Needlecraft’s total adver- 


tising lineage is for food products. 


Robert B. Johnston, 


Advertising Manager. 


JAMES A. ROBERTSON 
Western Manager 
Chicago 


DORR & CORBETT 
New England Representatives 
Boston 


Member A. B, C, 





How to Get the Statistics You Need 
from the Government 


Manufacturers Will Find the Key in Recently Published “Guide to 
Original Sources for the Major Statistical Activities 
of the United States Government” 


Special Washington Correspondence 
A= the largest manufac- 
turers the value of Govern- 
ment statistics is generally recog- 
nized. Most of them maintain 
statistical organizations of their 
own. Their representatives come 
to Washington frequently; they 
have learned the various sources 
of information of the kind, and 
they make the most of the records 
and published documents. But 
only a few of the smaller con- 
cerns, apparently, realize the value 
to their businesses of the statistics 
gathered by many of the depart- 
ments, bureaus and other organi- 
zations of the Government. 

Undoubtedly, one reason for the 
neglect of this vast source of in- 
formation has been the difficulty 
of finding the facts desired. Until 
last year no complete report had 
been issued describing in detail the 
statistical output of the Govern- 
ment. But an act of Congress, 
approved March 1, 1919, author- 
ized the Bureau of Efficiency “to 
investigate the scope and character 
of statistics needed by the Govern- 
ment, and the methods of collect- 
ing, compiling, and presenting 
statistical information by the sev- 
eral executive departments and 
independent Government estab- 
lishments and submit to Congress 
a report of its findings, together 
with such recommendations as it 
deems proper.” 

This report, “Statistical Work 
of the United States Government,” 
was completed last year. It con- 
tains more than 400 pages of book 
size, and the work was directed 
by Dr. George C. Havenner, a 
member.of the Bureau’s staff, who 
has spent thirty-three years in 
Government service. And in the 
introduction of the report he has 
outlined the scope of the statis- 
tical activities of the Government 
with this paragraph: 

“The statistics collected by the 


Government relate to nearly every 
aspect of our economic and social 
life. Statistics of agriculture be- 
gin with the seed and follow 
through to the marketing of the 
ripened product. Statistics of 
manufactures extend from the 
mining of the crude ore to the 
production of the manufactured 
article; those of commerce, from 
the lighting of rivers and harbors 
to the consumption of imported 
commodities; and those of social 
relationships from a mere enumer- 
ation of population to elaborate 
data regarding the incidents of 
disease.” 


MAKING IT EASY FOR THE BUSINESS 
MAN TO GET AT SOURCES 


The other day, Dr. Havenner 


_ said that before the work of com- 


piling the report had progressed 
very far the Bureau realized the 
necessity of furnishing a simple 
and brief guide to all of the activi- 
ties considered. So a portion of 
the report was revised and re- 
printed as the “Guide to Original 
Sources for the Major Statistical 
Activities of the United States 
Government.” 

This formidable title is borne 
by a pamphlet of only twenty 
pages, which lists about 700 items, 
giving not only the statistics avail- 
able under all subjects, but where 
they may be secured and their fre- 
quency of publication. 

“The need for the guide was 
also shown,” Dr. Havenner ex- 
plained, “by the many letters of 
inquiry received by all the depart- 
ments and bureaus. The lack of 
information as to where to find 
specific material of a statistical 
nature caused a great deal of un- 
necessary correspondence and cost 
a great deal of time. The busy 
executive does not now have to 
write several letters of inquiry 
and read a number of reports be- 
fore he finds what he is looking 
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for; he can secure a copy of the 
guide by merely requesting it of 
the Bureau of Efficiency, and it 
will inform him as to the source 
of information he nceds, and may 
suggest much helpful information 
that he knew nothing about. 

“The principal reason for the 
publication of the pamphlet was to 
supply business executives with a 
guide to the sources of the Govern- 
ment’s statistical information. 


WILL SUPPLY SPECIFIC STATISTICS 
WHEN NEEDED 


“The Government’s ‘Commerce 
Reports’ and the ‘Survey of Cur- 
rent Business’ are intended to 
furnish business men with timely 
statistics on both our export and 
domestic commerce, and to pre- 
sent comparative tables. They are 
valuable, for they deal with all of 
our basic commodities, and I do 
not see how an executive can get 
along without them; but they will 
be even more valuable if they are 
supplemented by other Government 
statistics that apply specifically. 

“Consider the first heading of 
the guide—Accidents. While all 
accident insurance statisticians use 
the statistics listed, I believe that 
comparatively few others know 
that there are twelve publications, 
bearing on almost every phase of 


the subject, issued by various 
Government organizations and 
agencies. 


“These are being used to furnish 
accident insurance salesmen with 
facts to aid them in selling, and 
in equipping them with Govern- 
ment documents to prove their as- 
’ sertions. Manufacturers of first- 
aid equipment and safety devices 
use them to locate markets and to 
establish facts on which to con- 
struct selling arguments, letters of 
solicitation and advertising copy. 
And I am sure that every execu- 
tive whose business is even re- 
motely affected by accidents will 
find something in the list to aid 
him in his work. 

“Tt is the same with all of the 
other subjects, and there are many. 
The other day, the very well- 
informed credit man of a large 
concern doing a national business 
was surprised to learn that the 
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Department of Justice publishes 
an annual statistical report on the 
subject of bankruptcy, and we 
hear of many discoveries of the 
kind due to the guide. 

“The reports on agriculture, ihe 
army, banking, building and many 
other important subjects are fairly 
weil known. But let us suppose 
that a man is a manufacturer of 
children’s clothing. He will find 
numerous publications to aid him 
in purchasing raw materials and 
in planning and financing his busi- 
ness, and he will also find that the 
Children’s Bureau publishes statis- 
tics on the heights and weights of 
children, by sex, age, race and 
sections of the country. 

“You can take any other line of 
manufacture, wholesaling or re- 
tailing, and I think you will find 
statistics listed in the guide that 
will apply just as_ specifically. 
From the first subject mentioned, 
the guide lists the Government's 
statistical publications under eco- 
nomic, social and industrial head- 
ings, down to the World War, 
wrecks occurring to American 
vessels, and the number, tonnage 
and motive power of yachts. 


MAY REVEAL NEW SOURCES OF IN- 
FORMATION TO MANY 


“Those executives who are in 
the habit of using statistics will 
find the guide a convenience and 
a time-saver, as well as a probable 
indicator of statistical material 
now unknown to them. Others 
will recognize its value as a means 
of promptly finding information 
that will be helpful in their buying 
and manufacturing, and: also in 
forecasting, in planning selling 
and advertising campaigns, and in 
their correspondence. The Bureau 
of Efficiency will send a copy of 
the ‘Guide to Original Sources for 
the Major Statistical Activities of 
the United States Government’ at 
the request of anyone interested.” 

Throughout the interview with 
Dr. Havenner, the value of basing 
all business judgments on facts 
was emphasized. Obviously, the 
success of any business process or 
plan depends on the soundness of 
the ideas it executes, and an idea 
is sound to the extent that it elimi- 
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Are YOUR Goods on 
Y C Shelves? 


FOOD is consumed in large quan- 
tities in the homes of The Youth’s 
Companion. For where The Com- 
panion is read, you will find the 
large families—the families where 
there are growing children with 
active appetites. 
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The Youth’s Companion 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Boston, Massachusetts 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
1701 Flatiron Building 122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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nates guesswork and speculation. 
The little publication under dis- 
cussion points the way to a vast 
storehouse of facts pertaining to 
many phases of business and 
American living, and any execu- 
tive can use these facts, like the 
manufacturers mentioned in the 
early part of this article, to avoid 
costly merchandising mistakes, and 
to plan for the future with greatly 
increased assurance of success. 


New York “Herald” and “Sun 
and Globe” Staff Changes’ 


The advertising staff of the Herald 
and The Sun and The Globe, New 
York, heretofore operated as a_ unit, 
has been reorganized. A separate de- 
partment has been created for each pub- 
lication. In announcing the new plan, 
Edwin S. Friendly, business manager 
of both newspapers, stated that no 
change is made in automobile adver- 
tising. 

Edwin A. Sutphin, who has been na- 
tional advertising manager of both 
newspapers, will direct the advertising 
of The Sun and The Globe. 

. E. Severn, who a short time ago 
became advertising manager of the New 
York Evening Telegram, will now di- 
rect the advertising of the Herald. Mr. 
Severn was advertising manager of the 
Globe before that publication was 
merged with the Sun 

At the Evening Polegrain Mr. Severn 
is succeeded as advertising manager by 
Jerome Vogel. 


Gold Seal Hosiery Account 
with Jenkins-Martin 


The advertising account of the Phil- 
adelphia Knitting Mills Company, Phil- 
adelphia, manufacturer of Gold Seal 
Brand silk stockings, has been placed 
with Jenkins-Martin, advertising agency 
of that city. Newspapers, magazines, 
business publications and _ direct-mail 
advertising is planned for this account. 


Record Sales Year Indicated 
for National Biscuit 


The National Biscuit Company, New 
York, Uneeda biscuit, Nabisco, etc., 
in its report for the first six months of 
1923, shows net earnings amounting to 
$5,832,564. It is estimated that the 
company’s gross sales for the year 1923 
will total more than $125,000,000, com- 
pared with $110,000,000 last year. 














Hendee Manufacturing Co. 
Appoints C. P. McDonald 


C. P. McDonald, vice-president, Frank 
Presbrey Company, New York, has been 
appointed advertising counselor for the 

endee Manufacturing Company, 
plat aay Mass., maker of Indian 

otocycles and bicycles and the Merkel 
motor wheel. 
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The Larkin Company’s 
Advertising Plans for 
Fall and Winter 


A Dees plans of the 
Larkin Company, mail-order 
merchandise, Buffalo, for fall and 
winter include the carrying on of 
the general publicity advertising 
campaign started a year ago in 
national publications going chiefly 
to women. The list has been re- 
vised and some magazines added. 
Four women’s magazines and per- 
haps 20 others will be used. In 
addition, the company will carry 
on its usual advertising in the 
mail-order publications and do a 
large amount of direct-by-mail 
advertising. 

This year the general publicity 
of the Larkin Company will be 
built around the thought expressed 
in its new slogan: “The Joy of 
Making Homes Better.” Pages 
and half pages will be used. The 
keynote of the mail-order paper 
advertising will be: “Making 
Spare Moments Pay.” Half pages 
and quarter pages will be used. 
Copy will run from October on. 

Another new feature of the 
Larkin general publicity campaign 
this year will be that all copy will 
carry the usual cut-off coupon 
carrying a request for catalogue. 
Last year’s advertising did not 
use the coupon and, while the 
company feels that the results of 
the advertising were beneficial, 
it believes that adding the 
coupon will make the results of 
this publicity more consistent with 
the mail-order idea. 


R. W. Douglas Joins Associated 


Business Papers, Inc. 
Robert W. Douglas has joined the 
headquarters staff of The Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., New York, suc- 
ceeding Rupert L. Burdick. Mr. Doug- 
las was at one time secretary of Doug- 
las Wakefield Coutlée, Inc. More re- 
cently he has been with M. H. Avram 
& Company, Inc., New York industria! 

engineers, as advertising manager. 


McJunkin Company Has By- 


Product Coke Account 
The McJunkin Advertising Company, 
Chicago agency, has been appointed to 
handle the advertising account of the 
Chicago By-Product Coke Company. 
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“BUFFALO” 


150,000 people cannot hear your 
message if told in an auditorium, 
accommodating 75,000 people. 


Buffalo, today, is a great city of over 600,000 people 
—approximately 150,000 families, or enough people 
to fill two auditoriums with a capacity of 75,000 
each. 


When a newspaper with about 75,000 city circula- 
tion (one auditorium) claims to cover the field 
alone, its mathematical training has been sadly 
neglected. 


Concentration in one newspaper, year after year, 
under these conditions may enrich the publisher 
but not the advertiser. People cannot see copy in 
a newspaper they do not read nor can they hear a 
message delivered in an auditorium they do not visit. 


Buffalo has two great evening papers and the 
Buffalo Times with 75,000 in the city alone is one 
of the two. 


TRY THE TWO AUDIENCES 
AND BENEFIT 





The BUFFALO TIMES 


ow. NORMAN E. MACK a. 
EVENING Editor and Publisher SUND AY 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


a VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. = g,,°mca8S.., 
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Watch the 7 
Mail Order Advertisey 


Coll: 

He Sells in Tested Markets mee 
not t 

AREFUL experience gives the } Shak 
mail order advertiser a precise Colli 


knowledge of advertising values. pam: 


His dollar spent must bring back ] P°°P 
more dollars in sales. He advertises } %2t10 
in a magazine which reaches readers, 
not merely magazine buyers—readers 
who have money to spend. 





He sells his goods in tested markets. 





In Collier’s, a great number of adver- INC 
tisers base their judgment upon im- T 
mediate sales, or immediate inquiries. ' 
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Whether the product is a lamp, a 
book, a toothpaste, a shaving cream, 
or an expensive educational service, 
it need only be worthy and sold in- 
telligently to find a profitable, 
continuing market in Collier’s. 


Men and women who respond quickly 
to good advertising are alert, approach- 
able, open-minded. For such people 
Collier’s is edited—to give them 
authentic information from which 


they can form their own opinions; 


not to make up their minds but to 
shake up their minds. 


Collier’s success in engaging the 
earnest attention of these responsive 
people is the strongest force the 
national advertiser can use. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 





The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, y 
New York, N. Y. 





more than a million homes 
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How Leading Tire 
Manufacturers Sell Chicago 


As one of the great tire markets of the world, 
Chicago has for years been scientifically and closely 
studied by all the leading makers of tires. 

Primarily the problem of selling tires in this large 
and rich field is that of reaching and influencing 
automobile owners. 

Realizing this the leading makers and distributors 
of tires regularly place their advertising in The 
Chicago Daily News, the favorite home news- 
paper of the vast majority of financially competent 
Chicagoans. 

Among the “national advertisers” .who use The 
Chicago Daily News as the means of reaching the 
vast Chicago consumer market, are the following: 


Asax Russer Co. GoopYEAR TirE & R uBBER Co. 
DELION TirE & RussBer Co. HANES RusBsBer Tire Co. 
Fats Russer Co. Mason Tire & Russer Co. 
FEDERAL RuBBER Co. MILLER RuBBER TirE Co. 
FIRESTONE TirE & RuBBERCo. OLDFIELD Tire Co. 

B. F. Goopricu Co. PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER Co. 
SUPERIOR Corp TIREs. Unirtep States Tire Co. 


In this as in other important classifications the 
judgment of advertisers runs with the judgment of 
readers, and both place 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


The Daily News prints more automobile accessory 
advertising than any other daily newspaper in 
Chicago. 
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How Foulds Is Taking Macaroni 
out of Summer Slump Class 


Using Newspaper Advertising, in Which Health Authorities Are Quoted, 
to Promote All-the-Year Consumption of Product 


6s] SEE,” remarked a Western 

manufacturer, “that we now 
are being besought to eat another 
slice of bread at each meal so as 
to provide a greater outlet for 
wheat. 

“I am in favor of this—for the 
other fellow. So far as I myself 
am concerned, I am already eat- 
ing’ too much bread. Even at that 
I recognize the need of selling more 
wheat as a means of increasing 
the presperity, not only of the 
farmer but of the country at large. 
But would it not be better to in- 
crease the sale of other good prod- 
ucts made of wheat—products that 
are not so familiar to the people 
as bread?” 

The manufacturer’s comment 
was made to a group of business 
men among whom was C. S 
Foulds, vice-president and direc- 
tor of sales of the Foulds Com- 
pany, macaroni manufacturer, of 
Chicago. ‘Mr. Foulds immediately 
saw in it material for a newspaper 
advertising effort designed to in- 
crease the consumption of mac- 
aroni and thereby calling for more 
wheat. The campaign was started 
and now is in progress. 

“Macaroni,” says Mr. Foulds, 
“has been largely a winter seller. 
This has been due to custom 
rather than to any well-defined 
reason. The product is generally 
regarded as being wholesome and 
nutritious food, but many people 
class it among the heavier articles 
of diet that should not be used so 
much in warm weather. 

“It is our idea and contention 
that macaroni is an ideal food for 
all the year. To get this message 
across to people we now are run- 
ning a series of newspaper adver- 
tisements emphasizing the health- 
fulness of macaroni. We quote 
numerous household authorities, 
dietitians and physicians in sup- 
port of our contention. 

“We are referring to well- 
known. medical authorities to 
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prove that macaroni is especially 
good for children. One advertise- 
ment along this line tells of how 
Dr. Frank X. Walls, one of Chi- 
cago’s leading baby specialists, 
adds macaroni to the diet of 
babies at the age of one year, or 
whenever they are taken off milk. 

“The new kind of advertising 








PLAN OF QUOTING HEALTH AUTHORITIES 
ON VALUE OF MACARONI IS ILLUSTRATED 
BY THIS COPY 


has been in force for only a brief 
time comparatively, but our sum- 
mer sales of macaroni this year are 
so far the largest in our history. 
There has been an increase from 
year to year, of course, but the 
jump in sales this year was sev- 
eral times greater than any pre- 
vious summer. 

“If we can make the demand 
for macaroni an all-the-year affair 
and convince people in general of 
the part macaroni can have in pro- 
moting their health—which is just 
what we are doing through this 
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advertising—we are going to ac- 
complish a great deal for the 
farmer through making it possible 
for him to sell more wheat.” 


Record Automobile Production 
for Half Year 


The Department of Commerce states 
that reports from approximately ninety 
passenger car manufacturers and eighty 
truck manufacturers show that 336,317 
passenger cars and 40,565‘trucks were 
produced during June. This compares 
with 263,027 and 25,984 in the same 
month of 1922, but falls short of the 
peak production’ for last May of 350,180 
cars and 43,012 trucks. 

These reports show that 1,828,965 
passenger cars and 197,000 trucks were 
produced during the first six months of 
1923, as compared with 1,036,497 and 
114,486, respectively, in the same périod 
of 1 


Sales Managers Organize in 


Minneapolis 

The Minneapolis Association of Sales 
Managers, with a membership of eighty- 
five sales managers, with headquarters 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, has re- 
cently. been formed. The association 
plans to meet twice a month. In Oc- 
tober the annual meeting and election 
of officers will be held. 


F. R. Gervers Joins Thos. 


Cusack Company 

F. Ralph Gervers has joined the New 
York sales staff of the Thos. Cusack 
Company, outdoor advertising. Mr. 
Gervers was formerly on the sales staffs 
of the Federal Electric Company at 
New York and Disosway & Fisher, Inc., 
signs, also of that city. 


Pacific Coast Nurseries to 


Advertise 
An advertising campaign will be con- 
ducted in Pacific Coast newspapers and 


business publications by the Kirkman 
Nurseries, Inc., San Francisco and 
Fresno, Cal., fruit tree specialists. 


Norman F. D’ Evelyn, advertising agent, 
San Francisco, will direct this campaign. 


Ell C. Bennett with Electrical 


Journal in Chicago 
Ell C. Bennett has been appointed 
editor of Electric Light and Power, 
Chicago. He was at one time editor 
of Electrical Progress, and more re- 
cently was engaged in advertising 
counsel service in the electrical field. 


W. M. Purves, Sales Manager, 


Gray Motor Corporation 

William M. Purves has joined the 
Gray Motor Corporation, Detroit, man- 
ufacturer of ray automobiles and 
motors, as sales manager. 
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Davenport Association’s Fal! 
Advertising Plans 


Plans for the fall campaign of the 
Davenport Bed Makers of America c..|l 
for the continued use of magazine aid 
farm-paper advertising. The asSociatior's 
newspaper advertisements will be about 
twice as large as they have been. In ad- 
dition, hotel periodicals will be used to 
reach the hotel field. The campaign wi!) 
urge builders of homes to “build one 
less room and let a Davenport bed pro- 
vide the comfort and convenience of the 
extra room.” 

The association’s advertising is produc- 
ing a number of inquiries from house- 
holders, according to Randolph Branner, 
campaign manager. This shows that these 
people have been sold on the desirabiliiy 
of owning a Davenport bed, he states, 
and the question now seems to be “What 
kind is best?” After having been 
brought to this point by reading one ad- 
vertisement after another in magazines 
and newspapers, Mr. Branner said, 
people are coming more and more to the 
point of decision. And that means ac- 
tion. This is precisely the condition that 
advertising can and does create, he con- 
tinued, and therein lies the opportunity 
for the merchant to step in and gather 
his harvest. 


New Accounts for Hicks 
Agency 

The Hut Neckwear Company, maker of 
Spiraltex scarfs and Lancaster mufflers, 
and Levi & Seligman, Inc., Vel- Chine 
artificial silk knitted fabrics, both of New 
York, have placed their accounts with 
the Hicks Advertising Agency, of that 
city 

The 20th Century Mutual Automo- 
bile Casualty Insurance Company, New 
York, also has placed its account with 
this agency. 


E. I. du Pont Sales for First 
Half of 1923 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com 
pany, Wilmington, Del., for the six 
months ended June 30, 1923, report 
net sales amounting to $49,325,999. 
The net income for this period is 
$10,125,882, after expenses, interest 
and other charges. The du Pont Com- 
pany manufactures Pyralin, Fabrikoid, 
chemicals and chemical products, ex 
plosives, paints, varnishes, 
and dyestuffs. 


“Out-O-Wall” Furnace Regis- 
ters Advertised 


The Rock Island Register Company 
Rock Island, Ill., manufacturer of 
Rock Island No Streak registers ‘an 
jobber of furnace supplies, is begin 
ning a direct-mail campaign to dealers 
on “Out-O-Wall” registers. Space it 
business papers will also be used. Ap 
plication for registration of the trade 
mark “Out-O-Wall” was made not lon 
ago by this company, 
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The Way to Avoid Nationalization 
of the Coal Industry 


Ey a Consolidation of the Industry That Would Co-ordinate Distri- 
bution, Induce Bulk Storage at Strategic Points, and Act 
to Reduce and Stabilize the Selling Price 


By Thomas Robson Hay 


"T’HE answer given by Printers’ 

INK in its issue.of July 5 on 
the question: “What’s the matter 
with the coal industry?” raised 
in the article “What Government 
Studies of Coal Shortages Indi- 
cate’ comes near to the truth. 
The answer, it will be remem- 
bered. was “Lack of merchandis- 
ing skill.” 

The essentials of any commer- 
cial venture resolve themselves, 
fundamentally, into the three fac- 
tors of production, transportation 
and distribution. In accordance 
with the success with which these 
three factors are properly recog- 
nized and solved is the venture, 
economically and socially profit- 
able, not only to the producer, 
but likewise to the consumer. 

Production of bituminous coal, 
at least, is seldom on a funda- 
mentally economic basis. Either 
there is insufficient capital, or the 
management is incompetent or in- 
efficient, or labor is insistent on 
perpetuating archaic methods or 
in demanding unreasonable wages 
and conditions. 

The prevailing conditions of 
management and production are 
sufficiently chaotic to be a serious 
handicap even if the problem of 
distribution be properly solved. 
As Printers’ INK said: “In dis- 
tributing coal, there is a deplora- 
ble lack of organized effort on 
the part of the producers.” But 
is this condition altogether the 
fault of the producer? 

The coal operator, unless he 
maintains a separate and distinct 
organization for the marketing 
and distribution of his coal, is in 
much the same. situation as the 
manufacturer who sells his out- 
put -f. o. b. factory. All coal is 
usually sold f. 0. b. mine, either 
through a coal broker or direct 


to the user on a term contract. 
The broker usually sells the coal 
before he buys it. After a pur- 
chaser is found the broker places 
his order on the mine or mines 
with whom he finds it most ad- 
vantageous for him to do business. 
The mine then looks to the rail- 
road to supply the necessary cars 
From this point the supply of coal 
becomes a problem of transporta- 
tion and distribution over which 
the coal operator has absolutely 
no control. 


THE THREE FACTORS BETWEEN MINE 


AND CONSUMER 


It will thus be seen that there 
are three factors, or agents, in- 
tervening between the mine and 
the average domestic or industrial 
consumer, i. e., the local dealer, the 
broker and the railroad. Mani- 
festly it is not, in fact, possible 
to eliminate any one of these in- 
termediaries, although, in theory, 
it may be done by combining the 
functions of local dealer, broker 
and producer in one agency or 
organization, thus reducing the 
agents to two. Such a combina- 
tion of the producing, marketing 
and local distributing agencies into 
one would involve pooling of out- 
put, by districts, or localities, and 
allocation of orders on a basis to 
be determined by the relation of 
selling price to mine production 
cost. 

This arrangement would auto- 
matically eliminate the high cost 
producer in periods of slack de- 
mand and would allow him on the 
market only during the period 
of high prices and maximum de- 
mand. It would be both logical and 
economical, especially in view of 
the fact that the demand and use 
for coal is highly seasonal and is 
not susceptible to control except as 
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coal may be stored in bulk at suit- 
able and convenient localities, In 
this respect the coal industry is 
distinctly different from other in- 
dustries, such as fruit and grain 
growing, canning, etc., which are 
not strictly seasonal in demand and 
usage and which are susceptible to 
control through relatively safe and 
inexpensive storage. 

The allocation of coal orders to 
mines in~ accordance with the 
economy of their operation and 


their social usefulness, is com- 
parable to the arrangements 
contemplated in the _ division 


of the railroads of the country. 
This arrangement, while recogniz- 
ing the seasonal nature of the coal 
industry, also makes allowance for 
the fact that there are too many 
mines and of the variation of the 
physical conditions of grade of 
coal, presence of water and gas, 
haulage grades, etc., in mines in 
the different districts or in the 
same district. 

procedure such as_ that 
suggested would in fact co-ordi- 
nate distribution, induce bulk 
coal storage at strategic points, 
act to reduce and stabilize the 
selling price of coal that would 
only vary with the transportation 
differential, and insure to the con- 
sumer a sufficient supply of coal 
at a reasonably stable and fair 
price. 

In brief, it weuld mean integra- 
tion and consolidation of the in- 
dustry, under Government control, 
just as is the case with any other 
public utility. It would, perhaps, 
be a revolutionary departure, but 
some such arrangement must be 
consummated, if we are to escape 
nationalization, which, in the end, 
would serve no one, as has been 
only too obviously demonstrated. 

Let us get away from the finger- 
pointing, buck-passing attitude. 
Let us admit that the coal indus- 
try is “different” from that of any 
other public utility, in that given 
a coal-bearing acreage and the 
willingness and the ability to work 
in coal anyone can become a coal 
operator. The industry is “differ- 
ent” from the fruit growing, can- 
ning, or similar industries, because 
of the widely varying physical 
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’ conditions of .mining and coal 


quality in different districts and 
in the same district or locality. 

Much more could be written on 
this subject. Nothing has been 
said of advertising and of its 
manifold uses and advantages. 
But, perhaps, the foregoing 
brief suggestions will be of inter- 
est and will stimulate discussion 
of this important subject. 





New General Electric Product 
Trade-Marked 


“Textolite” is the name of a form of 
non-metallic gearing being manufactured 
by. the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., for use on the cam. 
shaft of automobile engines for silencing 
noise in the timing gear assembly, 
Printers’ Ink is informed by F. R. 
Davis, of this company. Application 
for registration of the name as a trade. 
mark was recently made. 

“Tt is constructed,” says Mr. Davis, 
“of layers of cotton canvas impregnated 
under pressure with a viscous com- 
pound which hardens into a gear that 
is resilient and noiseless but which will 
outwear cast iron.” 

“Textolite” gearing is advertised to 
automobile repair shops for replacement 
use, but not over the General Electric 
Company signature, the business being 
handled through an exclusive dis- 
tributor. 





Sells “Mailman” Shoes by 
Mail-Order 


The Philip Giard Shoe Company, 
Inc., Brockton, Mass., in its product, 
“Mailman—factory to feet shoes,” has 
tied up the name in a singular manner 
with its method of selling. 

“The name ‘Mailman’ is significant in 
our business,” E, M. Blake, sales man- 
ager of the Mailman department, has said 
to Printers’ Inx. “The mailman helps 
us to get representatives, handles their 
orders, delivers the shoes through 
parcel-post and then as a fitting climax 
collects and returns the money to us. 
The mailman serves us in many capaci- 
ties: Auditor, credit manager, collector, 
adjuster and carrier. ; 

“Unfortunately, we have not arrived 
at the advertising stage, other than 
classified. The day will come.” 





“The Bank Advertiser” Moves 
to Cleveland 


The Bank _ Advertiser has . been 
moved from New York to Cleveland 
following the transfer by Thomas P. 
Hallock, editor and publisher of an 
interest in that publication to The 
Bank Publishing Company, Cleveland. 
Mr. Hallock, who is president of the 
company, continues as editor. 
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The open door 
to the half-a-million homes 
in Philadelphia and vicinity 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any 
other daily or Sunday newspaper 
published in Pennsylvania, and is 
one of the largest in the United 
States. 


U.S. Post Office report of net paid 
average circulation for six months 
ending March 31, 1923—505,098 
copies a day. 


NEW YORK DETROIT LONDON 
814 Park-Lexington Verree & Conklin, . Mortimer Bryans 
Bidg. (46th and Park Inc., 117 Lafayette 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
Avenue.) Boulevard. 


PARIS 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Ray A. Washburn 
Verree & Conklin, Verree & Conklin, 5 rue Lamartine (9) 
Inc.,28EastJackson Inc., 681 Market St. 
Boulevard. 
© Bulletin Company, 1923 
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CHANGE is due in wheat farming. 
Under war-time urge wheat production 
gained such momentum and prices were 

so high that acreage increased beyond the 
margin of safety. Now that other countries 
are again producing there is an over-supply. 
And the average wheat farmer, while making 
ready to plant another crop, wonders what 
has happened to the market. 


Danger lies ahead for the wheat farmer, for 
the banker and for the merchant. It is 
the business of the farm paper to run up the 
danger signal, to warn the farmer, and to 
work out a practical program that will save 
his business from plunging into financial 
disaster. 


The editors of The Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman sensed this danger, and three 
months ago adopted a vigorous editorial pro- 
gram to help the wheat farmer in Oklahoma. 


This program is simple and fundamental. 
Here it is: 
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_ An Editorial Prograj yy, 


Practicability of Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman’s Editor 
Policy Again Proved As It Tackles Big Problem 
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1 Help Wheat Farmers 


itori 


mt Meet Lower Prices 





1. Reduce wheat acreage and lower 


B bushel cost of production by better 
- tillage methods, thus releasing acres 
e for growing feed crops. 


2. Stabilize farm income by feeding and 
raising dairy cattle, hogs and chickens 


Y. , ; 
. to provide year-round cash income. 
t Work more days a year. 
3. Develop co-operative marketing to 
prevent dumping and to assure orderly 
Ds and profitable disposition of the crop. 


e This is The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman’s 
Oo solution of the wheat farmer’s IMMEDIATE 
e problem. It is typical of the practical, 
il workable editorial policy of Oklahoma’s 
favorite farm paper. 





Edgar T. Bell , Adv. Me lis City, Okla, 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY: 
NewYork Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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IN Milwaukee 


Percolators Soar coffee 


drinking is as 
universal as tea drinking in England only 
15,400 electric percolators have been sold. 
Of the 122,700 families, 99% drink coffee 
regularly and 95,000 of these coffee drink- 
ing families have electrically wired homes 
— but only 15,000 families or 12% have electric per- 
colators. A further indication of the sales oppor- 
tunity is the fact that although there are 18 brands 
of electric'percolators on the market, one brand, 
advertised exclusively in small space in The Mil- 
waukee Journal, has been chosen by 67% of the 
buyers. Only the surface has been scratched — any 
manufacturer who will use the Journal’s selling 
power consistently and in a sufficiently large way 
can dominate the market quickly at low cost. 


I ELECTRIC irons have the benefit 
TONS of full consumer acceptance in this 

market as there are only 2,085 wired 
homes not yet equipped. Consider the tremendous 
volume of replacements that must be made each 
year where almost 100, ward electric irons are in use 
—and that you need only the power of Journal 
advertising to get your share of this profitable 
business at an unusually low cost. 


ONLY 35,800 Milwaukee fam- 


Toasters ~ have electric toasters— * 


leaving almost 60,000 wired 
homes in need of this very useful appliance. If you 
want,a share of this business please note the fact 
that out of 54 brands sold, the leader with 31% 
of the 35,800 sales advertised exclusively in The 
Journa getting thorough coverage at one low cost. 


THE ELECTRIC heater is’ an 

H. eater: "5 se” parallel example — only 
8 in use in 95,000 wired 

homes—24 hice = he market—one brand with 
44% of the sales — an exclusive Journal advertiser. 


Curling Irons, Vibrators 


ELECTRIC Curling Irons and Electric Vibrators 
present similar o © ae ge for large increases in 
sales in this rich market at one low advertising 
cost. Space does not permit giving _ esanaagy 
here—a letter will bring them to your 


The Milwaukee 
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pig Sales 
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Complete 
Information 


—on the Greater 
Milwaukee Market with 
regard to Electric Appli- 
ances — small and large, 
is available in Volume 
2 of the comprehensive 
consumer and _ dealer 
survey erry by The 
Journal, covered all 
principal lines of mer- 
chandise under the fol- 
lowing heads: 


Volume I— 
Facts and Figures. 
Volume II— 
Household Appliances, 
Utensils and Accessories. 
Volume III— 
Toilet Articles and 
Accessories. 
Volume IV— 
Recreation, Sports and 
Accessories. 
Volume V— 
Cigars, Cigarettes, 
Tobacco and Candies. 
Volume VI— 
len’s and Women’s 
Wearing Apparel. 
Volume VII— 
Package Goods Sold 
ugh Grocery Stores. 
Volume VIII— 
Local Retailer’s 
Merchandising Policies. 


Write at once for those 

volumes in which you 

are interested, enclosing 

per volume 

to partly defray printing 
costs. 


> ee 


Complete Advertising Service 


Roto - Art - Color 
Black and White 
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How Welsbach Helps Gas Com- . 


panies Maintain Sales 


(3 


4 


’ 


Liethonstration in Homes Sells Thousands of Fixtures 


By Malcolm MacDonald 


N this age of electricity it is not 

to be expected that gas lighting 
fixtures will sell themselves. To 
stimulate public interest in. their 
purchase—and in the consump- 
tion of gas for lighting purposes 
—is a matter of direct interest to 
manufacturers of the fixtures and 
to gas companies alike. Because 
of the problems involved, especial 
interest attaches to the current 
successful campaigns of the 
Welsbach Company, Gloucester, 
N. J. in digging up customers 
for itself and incidentally for the 
local gas companies. 

The Welsbach people approached 
the problem with a fixed belief that 
modern gas lighting has its wide 
possibilities and that the latter-day 
improvements in this form of 
illumination could be made to 
have direct personal appeal for a 
large percentage of the American 
people. This conviction was trans- 
lated into action a short time ago 
through the medium of an 
aggressive campaign or series of 
campaigns, which have brought 
even greater results than had been 
anticipated. 

The need for some such activity 
has been apparent during the days 
of reconstruction following the 
war. The Welsbach concern 
realized that the lighting end of 
the gas business had not kept step 
with other phases of the industry, 
and a considerable number of gas 
companies reported a_ similar 
knowledge. To overcome this con- 
dition was the special task allotted 
to himself by F. G. Corbus, super- 


intendent of retail sales for 
Welsbach. 

To carry out the plan he had 
formulated, Mr. Corbus faced the 


necessity of having the work ap- 
parently. conducted by the local 
gas company in each community, 
but to have it actually carried on 
by his own concern. The local 
company has the direct touch with 
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the consumer: which is desirable, 
but the problem, is, one that the 
individual gas. company would 
have found difficult for Jocal:han- 
dling. For a gas company to 
undertake the expansion of its 
lighting business through its own 
efforts would involve the creation 
of a local sales organization and 
its dissolution after the campaign 
had ended. Effective work on the 
part of such temporary selling 
force was out of the question, and 
Mr. Corbus adopted the plan of a 
permanent organization’ to be 
moved from city to city. In this 
way he found it possible to build 
up an efficient force. It also was 
found that the continuing cam- 
paigns, with their promise of 
permanent employment, made it 
possible to procure a higher class 
of salesmen than would be obtain- 
able for a purely local and tem- 
porary campaign. 

The training included _§gas- 
mechanics as well as selling. It 
was deemed important that each 
man should know how to handle 
mechanical difficulties encountered 
in the trips from house to house. 
One of the vital points in the 
training was the removal of ob- 
structions at the gas outlets. This 
phase of the work was given 
special stress for the good reason 
that satisfactory results from a 
light necessitate free flow of the 
gas. Other training included 
practical demonstration of the im- 
proved principle .of the latest 
Welsbach .burners;’to enable the 
salesman to point out to the pos- 
sible purchaser the way in which 
excellent lighting could be accom- 
plished with an actual economy 
in the use of gas. » These and other 
factors were. the. subject of care- 
ful schooling, with 4 view.to mak- 
ing it unlikely that any problem 
concerning gas lighting could 
come up that the salesman could 
not handle. 
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The campaign concentrated on salesman carried but one light, and son ane 
a single-light fixture and a semi- installation was not possible at the the wo 


indirect lighting fixture, for over- 


head use. In the case of the 
former each salesman carried a 
supply of eighteen lights ready 
for installation. His approach was 
to hold a sample in plain view 
when a housewife came to the 
door, and announce that he had 
come by request of the gas com- 
pany to show how the new light 
would brighten the home. With 
the prospect’s interest thus aroused 
it was a simple matter for the 
salesman to install a light on a 
nearby bracket and show how well 
it would work. This was followed 
by the statement of price, and 
an explanation of liberal. terms 
for four months. Closing the sale 
meant that the light would be left 
with the purchaser, installed where 
wanted. In a large number of in- 
stances several lights were sold. 
Salesmen found their portable 
supplies of lights frequently ex- 
hausted, and to meet this situation 
the company adopted a system of 
replenishing the supplies by special 
messenger in response to telephone 
calls, 

For the semi-indirect fixture a 


time of his visit. In order that a 
sale might be followed by immedi- 
ate installation, a wagon or truck 
accompanied each crew of sales- 
men, and as soon as an order was 
taken the seller would get in 
touch with this truck, following 
which fitters would take a fixture 
and place it in service almost at 
once. 

The salesmen worked in crews 
of eight, with each group accom- 
panied by a supervisor. Two men 
were assigned to each block and 
began at opposite ends, working 
toward the centre. Assistance in 
“closing” a hard customer was al- 
ways near at hand in the form of 


. the supervisor. 


Mr..Corbus is a believer in 
building a foundation on small 
sales and thus creating good-will 
for the larger transactions. The 
policy has been to cover a city 
thoroughly with the single-light 
fixture before tackling the house- 
holders with the larger fixture for 
semi-indirect lighting. In this way 
it was found that the satisfaction 
given by the small light was an 
excellent introduction for the 
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salesman ‘with the larger fixture. 
If a house had been equipped with 
half a dozen or more of the sing!e- 
lights or even with one or two, 
it was comparatively easy to in- 
terest the housewife in the 
purchase of the more costly outfit. 
The usual terms for the semi- 
indirect fixture were $2 down and 
$2 monthly for ten months. 

Mr. Corbus says that in the 
great majority of homes the sales- 
men were received in friendly 
fashion, as if the housekeepers 
were glad to have their rooms 
brightened by modern methods. 
Demonstration of the beauty of the 
light was freely welcomed and 
the results showed the wisdom of 
the campaign policy. 

Campaigns have been conducted 
in a number of cities in New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The 
New Jersey cities covered include 
Newark, Camden, Burlington, 
Trenton, Jersey City, Orange, 
West New York, Bayonne, Pater- 
son and Passaic. In Pennsylvania 
the work has been carried out in 
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Reading, Allentown, Harrisburg, 
Norristown, Philadelphia and 
Chester. New York communities 
include Troy, Syracuse, Bingham- 
ton and Rochester. Baltimore has 
also been covered. 

Newspaper and direct-mail ad- 
vertising played an important 
part in the success of the cam- 
paigns in these cities. In each 
case the advertising was ccn- 
ducted by the local gas com- 
pany, with the co-operation of the 
Welsbach organization, and this 
phase of the work has been of the 
greatest value in arousing interest 
among prospective purchasers, The 
gas company has received the 
lights at a price showing a margin 
of profit, but the greater source 
of profit is in the stimulus to the 
use of gas for _ illumination. 
Statistics show that sales of gas 
for illuminating purposes repre- 
sent 20 per cent of the volume of 
the output. The inroads on gas 
lighting by electricity had been re- 
garded as a serious menace to this 
important source of income for 
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gas companies throughout the 
country, and in stirring up new in- 
terest in the use of gas lights the 
Welsbach Company has earned 
the friendship of the gas com- 
panies by furnishing insurance as 
to the continued use of this 
illuminant. 

In Baltimore more than 2,000 
semi-indirect fixtures were sold 
within a period of two months. 
The sales of the single-lights in 
the cities worked has passed the 
100,000 mark. 





How One Executive Helps 
Others through “Printers’ 
Ink” 

Tue Wearrtus CoMPANY 

Bay City Micu., July 31, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The article in your July 12 issue en- 
titled “‘The First. Step in the Choice of 
Salesmen” interested me very much, 

Would it be possible for you to com- 
municate with the author of this article 
and learn whether or not we could 
secure a copy of the application blank? 

I want to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to thank both you and the 
author for this very enlightening arti- 
cle, which has not only interested me 
considerably, but helped me clarify a 
situation that exists in our own organi- 
zation. 

Tue Wearpius Company, 
A. F. Huesner, 
President. 





MisHAWAKA Woo.en Mre. Co. 
Misuawaka, Inp., August 2, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The writer has read with interest the 
article “The First Step in the Choice 
of Salesmen” appearing in the July 12 
issue of Printers’ Ink. 

If you are not at liberty to give us 
the. name of the sales manager who 
contributed this article, will you please 
pass this letter on to him? We want to 
get in touch with him with the idea 
of exchanging application blanks. 

MisnawakKa Wooten Mere. Co., 
. F. Lupwie, 
Ass’t Manager of Sales. 





Tue Corossus Company, Inc. 
_SHREvEPoRT, La., August 1, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I, have read with. much interest the 
article in Printers’ Inx, of July 12, 
entitled “The First Step in the Choice 
of Salesmen.” It has impressed me so 
much that I am considering if it would 


be possible to secure through you a copy 
of this sales manager’s application 
blank? If so, assure you that it 


would be greatly appreciated. 
' Tue Cotossus Company, Inc., 
4 R. P. Bennett, 


jue - _ Vice-President, 
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New Advertising Business 
Started at Denver 


Hamilton Gregg has engaged in an 
advertising business under his own 
name with offices at Denver, Colo. He 
was recently with the Harry J. Wend. 
land Company, Los Aopen advertising 
agency. At one time r. Gregg was 
eegrey, | manager of Gregg, White. 
head & Company, investment bankers, 
Denver. 


A New Lawn Mower to Be 
Advertised 


An _ advertising and merchandising 
campaign will be conducted by the Mont- 
amower Sales Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on a new lawn mower which this 
company is marketing. The campaign 
will be directed by the Detroit office of 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, advertis- 
ing agency. 


Lehigh Valley Account with 
Hanser Agency 


The pale Valley Railroad Com- 
pany, New York, has appointed The 
anser Advertising, Agency, Inc., also 
of New York, to direct its advertising. 
Orders are now being placed for a 
newspaper campaign in cities located 
along the Lehigh Valley line. 


H. G. Kenagy with Procter & 
Gamble Distributing Company 


H. G. Kenagy has joined the sales 
research department of The Procter & 
Gamble Distributing Company, Cincin 
nati. Mr. Kenagy was formerly assis- 
tant director of the bureau of personnel 
research, Carnegie Institute of Tech 
nology, Pittsburgh. 














Made Secretary of Ruggles & 
Brainard, Inc. 


Ruggles & Brainard, Inc., New York 
color advertising, at its last annua 
meeting, elected Miss A. M. Courtne 
secretary. Miss Courtney joined Ruggle 
& Brainard, Inc., shortly after its on 
ganization. 





Comet Rice Advertising Plan: 


A campaign to advertise Comet ric 
will be started in September by th 
Seaboard Rice Milling Company, Ne¥ 
York. Newspaper and outdoor advertis 
ing will be used in the Southern an 
Eastern Seaboard’ States. Street 
Finney, Inc... New York advertisin 
agency, will direct this campaign. 


Springfield, Mass., “Union” 
Appointment 






















The Springfield, Mass., Union 
appointed Prudden, King & Prudde' 
Inc., publishers’ representative, Ne 
York, as its national advertising repr 
sentative, effective September. 3. 
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three months’ period ending March 31, 19 
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for first five months of 1923 as audited by the Publishers’ Service Co, 


The Indianapolis News 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 
New York Office: Dan A. Carroll, rr0 East gad Street “ty, 
Chicago Office: J. E. Lutz, The Tower Building i 
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“Reader Interest—” 


A Missouri farm boy, member of a Capper pig 
club, cleared $661.85 from a pork production of 
1800 pounds last year. 


He started with $50 capital— borrowed from 
Arthur Capper, without a nickel’s worth of 
security. He is only one of thousands in the ter- 
ritory covered by the Capper Farm Press. 


Since 1915, Mr. Capper has lent Capper Club mem- 
bers over $100,000 without security, and in seven 
years they have cleared over $400,000 from the 
sale of their pigs and poultry. 
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Here is “reader interest” which, unfortunately, it 
is impossible to show in an A. B. C. statement. 


Here is a policy that is not only building subscriber 
confidence but is actually creating a new market 
for merchandise of every description. 


Here is a farm medium—under one ownership, 
with one creed and one policy, published by indi- 
vidual editorial staffs in eight separate sections. 
Now, because it has built up a strongly section- 
alized “reader interest” and yet is national in scope 
and. policy, the advertiser enjoys national coverage 
and benefits directly from sectionalized influence 
that builds Buying Power. © 


You can secure valuable selling information about 
the Capper Farm Press by getting in touch with 
the nearest Capper Branch Office. 








FARM PRESS rier 


Line Rate $8:50 Milline Rate $5.47 


Nebraska Farm Journal~Missouri Ruralist 
Pennsylvania Farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan Farmer. 
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What the 
“‘World’s Greatest Advertising Buy” 
Can Do for You - 


R. L. Watkins & Co., makers of ‘Watkins oral 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil, write us: edge 
“During 1918 we spent in the American making 
Weekly, Six Thousand, Four Hundred and to have 
Twenty-nine Dollars. In 1919 this expendi- betas 
ture was increased to $14,000. In 1920 this 
appropriation was DOUBLED, spending / 7 
$28,000. ‘otal 

“During 1921 our schedule of both color PRINT 
pages and black and white aggregated article 
$53,240. Thee 

“The increased advertising expenditure ae 
each year is in itself conclusive evidence of tion is 
our belief in the American Weekly as a headlis 
medium of high efficiency. ie be 

“It is without doubt one of the greatest, if ety 
not THE greatest, medium in America today. ~ chroni 

“I substantiate this fact by giving you Alre 
herewith a non-cancelable order, aggregating — 
a trifle MORE than ONE HUNDRED a 
THOUSAND DOLLARS, for 1922. questi 

“This represents, over a span of four years, throug 
an increased advertising expenditure of bet- terial 
ter than 640%.” bebo 

res iy that e1 

The advertising order of the R. L. Wat- vertise 
kins Co. is still greater for 1923! how t 

It pays to advertise in the pages of “The pt 
World’s Greatest Advertising Buy.” review 
has be 
is to ! 


pm ronan, | A 
American Weekly ed 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 








1834 Broadway, New York 
If you want to see the color of their money, use COLOR—A.J.K. 
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The Headline’s Importance in 
Advertising Copy 


A Review of the Discussion on This Lively Phase of Advertising 


UnrversaL Portranp Cement Co. 
Curcaco, Iu., July 18, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you give me a list of articles that 
appeared in Printers’ Inx recently on 
the writing of effective headlines; and if 
there ware beginnl on ~ ee. of 
making the nning of an advertise- 
ment or’ article of interest, I would like 
to have a list of such articles, too, 

UniversaL Porttanp Cement Co., 
J. C. Bacuropr. 


S is the case with all advertis- 

ing subjects that have not 
joined the “dead languages,” 
PRINTERS’ INK has published many 
articles on the question of adver- 
tising captions and _ headlines. 
There are dozens of advertising 
topics about which new informa- 
tion is constantly developing. The 
headline is one of these. As fast 
as advertisers discover new head- 
line ideas and principles, Printers’ 
INK will have something new. to 
chronicle on the subject. 

Already the matter has been dis- 
cussed from every imaginable 
angle. Articles have appeared on 
whether headlines ‘should ask a 
question or challenge attention 
through a direct assertion. Ma- 
terial has been published on illus- 
trations that take the place of 
headlines and again on illustrations 
that emphasize the captions of ad- 
vertisements. Articles have told 
how to build headlines and also how 
to put the headline through odd 
paces. The best way, however, to 
review the wealth of material that 
has been published on this subject, 
is to read the articles themselves. 
A bibliography of such articles as 
they have appeared in Printers’ 
Ink and Printers’ Ink Monthly 
follows.—[Ed., Printers’ INK. 


(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 
Bait Your Advertising Hook with 
be yd Headlines; February, 1923; 


Dp 
r Ay Your Copy Risk a Turn-Down?; 


February, 1923; pa: 
Headlines That + the Ready 


Negative; September, 1922; page 63. 


and- ring to Emphasize the Cap- 
tiom or Entire Message; February, 1922; 
page 33. 
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(Printers’ Inx) 
Dramatized Headlines Lend Added 
——’ S Industrial Copy; June 7, 1923; 


ee Raded Lure May Be Given to 
Words by Hand- ened Cleverness; 
May 24, 1923; page 6 
hrases That Feed "the Imagination; 
February 1, 1923; page 1 
Giving Added me asis to the Head- 


line; October 5 pa 
sons in Headlines es; ey 22, 1922; 


pa, 

| the Headline Grengh Odd 
Paces; May 11, 1922; 

Ways of Building a Fevaline; March 
30, 1922; page 110. 

When ‘the Headline ~ eg the Pic- 
ture; Jan. 19, 1922; 

Copy Self-Starters ey Make the 
Reader Curious to Know What Follows; 
January 5, 1922; ge 127. 

Capturing the Elu i Caption; Decem- 
ber 29, 1921; 3 = 

Making the Illustration a Mere Post- 
seri December 22, 1921 ge 41. 

eadlines That Invite Reubor Interest; 

Decerfiber 15, 1921; page 166. 

Giving Added Emphasis to the Head- 
line Text; October 27, 1921; page 49. 

Headlines That Make You Read the 
Copy; May 26, 1921; page 49. 

oe ‘Headlines That Cater to 
the Bu arket; November 25, 1920; 


pa 
3, Eesine That Ask a Question; June 

’ When th the 1 Illustration Takes the Place 
of the Headline; November 13, 1919; 


page 92. 
eadlines That Challenge Attention; 
October 9, 1919; page 35. 
Shocks or 37 page =. Headlines? 
Ac 14, 1919; 
eadlines That 
Action ; June 12, Br page 
Spoilage in Some Hea ings Tat Might 
Weill ae Sarees: July 12, 1917; page 12. 
Stories of Some f Boe Bad ful Slogans 
and Headlines; February 3, 1916; page 81. 
The Headline That Gets the A 7 a8 
ment Read; October 28, 1915; page 3 


J. P. Dixon with Better Tires 
Company 


P. Dixon, formerly advertising 
production manager of Montgomery 
Ward. & Company, Chicago, has been 
appointed manager of new radio 
department of the Better Tires Com- 
pany, wholesale distributor of tires, tubes 
and accessories in Chicago. 


3 Reader into 








American .Homes Bureau 
Appoints I. L. Brown 


Irving L. Brown, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Furniture Market Association, has 
business mana of the Ameri- 

can Homes Bureau, Chicago. 








Adding the Right Kind of Names 
to the Mailing List 






How Letters That Sell Can at the Same Time Keep the Mailing Lis: 
Free of Useless Names 


By Harrison McJohnston 


Ké& EPING the mailing list down 
to fighting trim by the pruning 
process is oné problem. Keeping 
the quantity as well as the quality 
of the names on the list up in the 
heavyweight class is another 
problem, equally important. In 
fact, adding the right kind of 
names to the list in the first place 
serves to cut down the amount ot 
pruning that needs to be done 
from time to time. 

A Western bond house that 
does a great deal of space adver- 
tising and gets a. great. many re- 
quests for special booklets, finds 
that it does not pay them forth- 
with to put all the names of those 
who send in requests on their 
regular mailing lists. They try 
to sell all these people in the regu- 
lar ways at the time. the request 
comes in; but, unless they do buy, 
their names do not go on the per- 
manent mailing list. Every name 
that is added to this list must get 
there virtually by request. 

All new names of prospective 
customers gathered from any 
source are placed on a lit ot 
“Prospects for the Mailing List.” 
The idea then is to get a request 
from these prospects that their 
names be placed on this firm’s 
regular mailing list; and this is 
done mainly by means of a series 
of letters designed, first, to sell 
a security to the prospect; second, 
to get a response indicating suffi- 
cient real interest in the offerings 
of this house to warrant further 
efforts to land him as a buyer, 
and, third, in any event ee create 
some degree of good-will 

Following out this plan, ‘the first 
letter in the series reads as fol- 
lows: 


P) 

Thousands of letters to investors each 

. year go into waste-baskets without being 
read—and they should; but it is a big 
waste for the houses that send them out. 


We do not issue letters broadcast and 
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you will not be bothered by us unless w: 
have an offering that you will sure!) 
want if you are in the market. 

The enclosed circular briefly but com 
pletely describes such an offering—th: 
kind that is quickly distributed amonc 
conservative and keen buyers. 

Shall we fell you about it the nex: 
time an equally good security is available’ 


In a fair percentage of cases 
this first letter results in a sale, 
but in many more cases the re- 
cipient comes back with a request 
for this house to tell him the next 
time it has “an equally good 
security available.” Both kinds 
of returns combined average 
about 5 per cent. Assurance that 
the prospect will not be bothered 
again unless he indicates some 
interest in the offerings of this 
house plays an important part in 
gétting replies. Nevertheless, it 
the prospect does not reply within 
eight days, he gets a second letter 
which reads as follows: 


You may prefer a different type of in- 
vestment from the............. (fill in) 
esdepesen ees offered last week. 

Another choice security, in the field of 
Scie stlnidibed CE MOD be diedsns owed the 
PE 
selling to yield 6.55. 

Kindly check and mail the Preference 
Card enclosed. Then we can call your 
attention only to choice offerings of 
genuine interest to you. 


The Preference Card mentioned 
is stamped, the prospect’s name is 
typed on it, and all he-has to do is 
to check and mail. This letter 
also included a circular and a 
reservation blank. The average 
return of the Preference Cards is 
about 7 per cent, while occasion- 
ally this letter makes a sale. The 
third follow-up letter which goes 
out eight days later, is mailed with- 
out enclosures. It reads as fol- 
lows: 


To those who buy securities only at 
one time or another during the year, we 
offer a special service. 

Tell us about when you usually buy 
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[DAYTIME ATTIRE 
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"© Wilkin & Adi-r. 








v JHEN we first advertised sports attire we carried our 

message to the audience which we knew possessed 
the leisure and the income to appreciate specialty clothes— 
the readers of Vogue. 


Now that we have broadened our lines to cover all clothes 
for daytime occasions, we are even more intensively pre- 
senting Golflex clothes to Vogue’s readers. 


We know that buyers in the best retail stores, no less than 
women who are the patrons of such stores, watch Vogue’s 
editorial and advertising pages faithfully. (Signed) 


WILKIN & ADLER, Inc. 
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and we shall at that time call your atten- 
tion to the best of available offerings. 

Right now, for example, do you want 
details concerning any of the following 
securities: 

(Fill in five or six offerings) 

If you will kindly tell us when you 
will be in the market, we shall be glad 
to call your attention to the best of offer- 
ings at that time, 


Requests for details in response 
to this letter average between 5 
and 6 per cent. The Preference 
Card is again enclosed with the 
fourth and last letter of the series, 
which reads as follows: 


Your name is not now on our list to 
receive, at the right times of year, our 
best selections of the t pes of securities 
in which you are most interested. 

Whether you want this service monthly, 
quarterly, or annually, we will gladly 
accommodate you if you will kindly co- 
operate with us by checking and return- 
ing the encl card. e 

Our plan is to keep all our clients 
and others who request it fully informed 
at the right time concerning choice in- 
vestment securities of the types you 
prefer to buy. 

May we not include your name among 
those to whom this special service is 
rendered? 


This fourth letter pulls fully 10 
per cent returns on the average. 
Good returns from these four let- 
ters come in because each letter 
definitely asks for a response even 
though the addressee is not inter- 
ested in the security offered. Each 
letter also is short and to the 
point, easy to read and under- 
stand; and each letter is free from 
obviously good salesmanship—that 
‘is to say, the salesmanship in these 
letters is not openly displayed to 
the reader ; they do not seem to be 
good sales letters. But they are, 
because they get relatively good 
returns. One reason for this, per- 
haps, is because they are not 
designed to bring in immediate 
sales so much as to get a response 
of the kind that warrants further 
follow-up, at the right time, offer- 
ing the right type of security. 

The first paragraph of the first 
letter appeals to common sense. 
It was suggested to the writer by 
the fact that a friend of his had 
complained about the | ungainly 
lot of letters he received regularly 
from investment houses—some 
twenty or thirty each week. Then 
there is considerable good sales- 
manship in the third paragraph of 
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that first letter; not the kind that 
is ear-marked as such. 

The second letter justifies itse/t 
as a follow-up in face of what wis 
said about so many letters from 
bond houses in the first letter. The 
reader feels that the writer has a 
good reason for trying again; and 
again the reader is asked either 
to buy or come back with infor- 
mation which would justify this 
house in going after him again 
at the right time and with the 
right offering. 

The third letter is designed for 
those who do not like to use re- 
turn cards; and, having no en- 
closures, the chances are it is more 
likely to be read.. Furthermore, 
the selection of offerings always 
is such as to cause the reader, if 
he is more or less of a profes- 
sional bond buyer, to feel that 
this house is certainly offering 
him the pick of the list. 

The fourth letter is confined to 
an attempt to get information 
alone. The reader somehow senses 
the fact that this is the last ap- 


al. 

The big advantage of this series 
of letters as a whole is the fact 
that it succeeds in weeding out 
from a mass of names gathered 
from various sources those which 
it probably would not pay to put 
on the permanent mailing list. 
Furthermore, these letters pave 
the way admirably for the sales- 
man’s call or for the call of a 
rot selling letter at the right 
ime. 





Reports Larger Sales of Good- 
year Products 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com 
pany, Akron, O., Goodyear tires, tubes 
and accessories, Wingfoot rubber heels 
and Neolin soles, reports net sales, ex- 
clusive of subsidiary companies, amount- 
ing to_$55,439,631 for the six months 
ended June 30, 1923. During this period 
the company’s net earnings, after all 
charges, were $6,314,318. For the first 
half of 1922, net sales totaled $51,410,240 
and net income amounted to’ $1,915,890. 

Production and sales during the first 
nell Ree © said = M. Stadelman, 
president, “were sw’ tiall; ‘eater 
than those of the aaa posed ot last 
ear, but general trade recessiog.)and 
lower volume was felt in the second 
quarter. July sales have improved and 
indicate a better volume’ through the cur- 
rent quarter.” 
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Memo to Mr. Hammesfahr. 













We are up against a problem in advertising the 
September issue of Cosmopolitan—much the sort 
of problem a theatrical producer might face if 
he had Jane Cowl, Cyril Maude, Jeanne Eagels, 
‘Will Rogers, Ethel Barrymore, Eddie Cantor, 
Otis Skinner, Marilyn Miller and David War- 
field all on the same bill: he wouldn’t know 
which to feature in his announcements. 
















This issue has the finest assortment of reading 
I’ve ever seen between the covers of a popular 
publication. Practically every justly famous 
writer of our day is represented. 


Therefore, instead of featuring any one story or 
article, let’s give a list of all of them, with a 
few words of explanation for each. 


Let’s tell the public that it’s a whale of a maga- 
zine from cover to cover. 


EDITOR. 
The Border of this advertisement is the dis- 
tinguish — mark of Cosmopolitan’s five ser- 
vice otoring, Schools, Food, Travel and 


2—M. 
Druggist. It is the Border of Service. 


35 Cents 


America’s Greatest Magazine 


A. C. G: HaMmesrane 
Business Manager 


J. J. Baanerr 
Western Sales Manage 
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Baltimore’s hundred | m 





A view of the Baltimore harbor. 1 


@ When Baltimore sticks its 
hand in its pocket, it puts its 
fingers around a $100,000,000 
“roll”; that’s what its yearly 
payroll amounts to—“‘a dol- 
lar for every man, woman and 


child in America.’’ "1 





@ And the cheapest way to wo 
talk to most of Baltimore is to vn 
say what you have to say in - 
The Sunpapers. 


: : 
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million dollar ‘“‘roll’’ 


@ There are two sides to a lot 
of things—but not to the way 
of covering Baltimore. One 
glance at the Baltimore situa- 
tion in your data file won’t 
leave any doubt as to what to 


do. 






















@ The only thing you’ll want 
to decide is when you’re com- 
ing to Baltimore. 


July Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 239.325: 
Sunday - - - 176,582 


A Gain of 14,762 Daily and 19,439 
Sunday Over July, 1922. 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 





WORNING SUNDAY 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Room 1513, 110 E. 42nd St., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER.” |" 
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Lexington, Ky., Buying Habits 


Number 3 of a series of advertisements by The Lexington, Ky., Leader 

—a service to manufacturers and agencies of specific facts on the territory, 

population, buying habits, trade conditions and The Leader’s relation to 
pis Reprints supplied upon request. 


The Bulk of Retail Business 


In May, 1923, The Lexington Leader submitted in writing exactly the fol- 
lowing question to 300 of Lexington’s merchants, representing the foremost 
retailers in the city, doing at least 90% of the total retail business. Each 
questionnaire was signed and returned by a principal, and is on file in The 


Leader’s office. 
Questionnaire 


In your judgment, what percentage of the total retail trade of Lexington, 
all lines considered, comes from the following prescribed territory: 


Lexington and Fayette County Paris and Bourbon County 

Winchester and Clark County Nicholasville and Jessamine County 

Georgetown and Scott County Versailles and Woodford County 
Richmond and Madison County. 


Result 
The average reply showed that 93% of-Lexington’s retail trade comes from 
the territory prescribed. 


The identical questionnaire in April, 1920, was submitted in writing to 50 
of Lexington’s principal merchants. The written replies averaged 95% of 
Lexington’s retail trade as coming from the territory prescribed. 


The Trading Territory 


The territory exactly prescribed in the aforementioned questionnaire in- 
cludes precisely territory designed by the A. B.C. in co-operation with 
both Lexington newspapers as city and suburban. The suburban average 
radius is 30 miles. 


The Lexington Leader 


The Lexington Evening and Sunday Leader delivers over 80% of its present 
18,000 net paid circulation in exactly this local territory which is proved 
to supply 93% of Lexington’s retail business. 


THE LEXINGTON LEADER 


Circulation Largest Where Business ts Greatest 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Established 1880 
New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Why Bad Roads and Side Roads 
hee Being Sold to the Motorist 


Accessory Manufacturers Extol Charms of the Gipsy Trails in Adver- 
tising the Idea That All Bad Roads Are Good Roads 
to the Motorist Who Is Prepared 


By W. H. Heath 


ELLING bad roads to the car 

owner doesn’t sound like a big 
idan. a sound idea, or a very 
happy one, but to the automobile 
accessory manufacturers it’s a 
combination of all three. It’s a 
simple idea and so obvious it has 
heretofore been overlooked as a 
copy angle. 

A year ago, pany s, it would 
have been silly. oday, with 
traffic congestion each year grow- 
ing worse, the time is ripe. Like 
the solution of most problems it’s 
a matter of education. The term 

“good roads” has a very limited 
meaning to the average motorist. 
To him it is synonymous with 
such descriptive words as well 
known, much traveled, macadam, 
concrete, and asphalt. 

The increasing annual produc- 
tion of cars has made many of 
the so-called “good roads” mere 
snail-pace treadmills, especially at 
the home-going hour, on Sundays 
and holidays. Even if on some 
highways, the line of cars is able 
to make a fair speed, the driving 
is dusty, nerve-racking, danger- 
ous and without pleasure. These 
conditions of which many in- 
stances have been photographed 
and reproduced in newspapers 
and other publications, arise from 
a sheep-like trait in human minds. 
Not only will they persist in tag- 
ging the others, but they appear 
afraid to leave the flock. The 
fear of “bad roads,” a comple- 
mentary classification of all but 
the popular highways, has been 
instilled by the continual cry for 
more “good roads.” As a matter 
of fact many an out-of-the-way 
country road, is superior to many 
a “good road” in need of repair. 


The motorist needs to be told 
that with the accessories’ he prob- 
ably has or which he may pur- 
chase, he 


is fully prepared to 








negotiate the worst of. roads. 
Investigations in practically all 
cases of congested traffic show 
that parallel roads, sometimes but 
a block distant, permit making of 
much better time. 


COPY ANGLES THAT CRY ALOUD FOR 
SERVICE 


And again, the blazed route 
isn’t always the best or the most 
picturesque. Good dirt roads are 
not as hard on tires as concrete or 
asphalt roads. From the stand- 
point of pleasure, angles for copy 
on explorations off the beaten 
paths, real outings, wonderful 
scenery, and untrammeled picnic 
grounds cry aloud for use. 

The average motorist has been 
sold theoretically on his shock ab- 
sorbers, his tire chains, his im- 
proved headlights, and his spring 
lubricating system. He has been 
sold on a theory for he evades a 
trial. There is no pressing need 
of expensive shock absorbers, 
well-oiled springs, et cetera, on an 
asphalt pavement. If the motorist 
won’t venture off the exception- 
ally good roads he’s not sold on 
his equipment. He has to be sold 
the new idea that “bad roads” are 
“good roads” because he is pre- 
pared for them. And he has to 
be sold on the pleasure to be de- 
rived from motoring in country 
lanes. 

A concerted effort is afoot to- 
day to sell the beauty and romance 
of the outdoors to motorists. The 
accessory manufacturers know 
that once the idea is popularized, a 
rich harvest is theirs for the reap- 
ing. There’s more altruism than 
selfish purpose in such ‘a cam- 
paign. It will do the public a lot 
of good to get off the boulevards 
into the wilds. 

Hartford shock absorbers ad- 
vertising has stréssed the thrill of 
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exploration. An illustration of a 
recent advertisement shows a 
family out motoring, the car run- 
ning down a little, rough country 
lane beside a placid stream flow- 
ing from a quaint and picturesque 
old mill. The caption carries the 
spirit of the campaign: “Enjoy 
the Byways as well 
as the Highways.” 
The text in part de- 
clares: “The great- 
est of all scenic 
enjoyment belongs to 
the motorist who can 
negotiate rough, un- 
frequented byways 
with ease and com- =" 
fort.” Science has Er  * 
ironed out these njoy TT P 
rough trails for the 
modern motorist. 
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have been in the fight in earnest, 
using pages in two colors, three- 
fourths pictorial and with every 
picture .designed to point out a 
moral. 

“Get off the Highways” is the 
headline plea in one advertise- 
ment. “At the end of city pave- 
ments, take the good 
dirt road winding 
through the land of 
| promise,” the copy 

says, and continues: 
= “Explore the endless 
| miles of scenic by- 
ways where nature 
welcomes you to her 
stores of treasure. 
Forget the rush—the 


Bywa roar—the risk of 
well as a highway driving— 
Momwemeristeceee enjoy the rocks and 

jotiteeittones ills, the woods and 





An ideal illustra- 


tion for this type matched tan. Cee B56. Be 
pmother jolts and jars, no mater bow many motorists take 


of advertising _vis- 
ualized the idea by 


instantly, 


showing a great flat- 

gag Por Pords toe well ees fae fog 
ara Get your dealer to pean on ie set or 
Martfords. 


iron, going on ahead 
of a motor car, iron- 
ing out the rough 
places. This was for 







but was worthy of 
serialization. 

The entire cam- 
paign said to the mo- 
torist virtually this: 
“You are robbing 
yourself, perhaps un- 
consciously, of half 
the pleasure of mo- 
tor travel. You see 
the same old places 


large or (her come. The control they 
exercise over is constant. They 
sre abvere “ot” lor Selon. "They ok 


You 
i. Harefords. gr Tint AL 
Satisfaction-or-money-bach 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


the same old, con- 
Keddie ventional tours, 
never realizing the 
ediference! fp miles of enchanted 
byways that lie just 
beyond their view. 
So many motorists 
avoid the good dirt 
road on which they 
might enjoy the 
greatest delights of 
motoring.” 

The Houdaille 
campaign made pic- 
torial studies of 
these off-the-main- 
trail roads. Any 
technical selling dis- 
cussion of the prod- 


never, never give up your 





and roads day after 


Maker every 


: 
‘read a4 boulevard’ 


uct is secondary. The 





day, season after 


season.. Why? Be- A SIMPLE IDEA THAT BENEFITS prospect must be 


cause you. use the 
same roads—always 
hand-picked roads. It isn’t quite 
fair to yourself. All roads can’t 
be pzrfect roads. The prettiest 
are likely to be the gipsy trails 
you never suspected were in exist- 
ence. Look at a detailed road-map. 
Next time, see how many of the 
smaller, untraversed byways you 
can find. There'll be a genuine 
thrill in it, for you and your family 
to go adventuring.” 

The Houdaille Company, also 
manufacturers of shock absorbers, 


MOTORISTS AND ADVER- 
TISERS ALIKE 


first sold on the basic 
idea of accepting 
those country roads, even though 
there may be occasional rough miles. 

Manufacturers of automobile 
springs are using the argument 
very successfully. They see in it 
a genuinely successful method of 
persuading the consumer to take 
an interest in what springs have 
been used on the car he intends 
to buy. It is pointed out that 
springs of the right kind can as- 
sist in making any road a service- 
able road. 
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At the Westchester -Biltmore Club 


sé HE smartest sports costume seen at the Westchester- 
Biltmore”’—one of a number of smartest costumes,. seen 

both in town and at fashionable resorts, sketched for the 
August Harper’s Bazar. This is one way in which Harper’s 
Bazar makes its fashion information definite—by showing 
smart women what other smart women are actually wearing. 


Harpers basar 


2/4 IN LONDON 50¢ 6fr.IN PARIS 
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Weed Tire advertising recently 
has helped by touching on the 
Safety idea, regardless of condi- 
tions of roads hub-deep in slip- 
pery mud. 

The roller-bearing manufac- 
turers are also in sympathy with 
this new advertising idea and are 
pushing it for all they are worth. 
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GETTING A PRODUCT USED IS AN IMPOR- 
TANT PART OF SELLING—AND THIS 
ADVERTISER KNOWS THAT FACT 


Many pages stress the hint that 
short cuts can be made in truck 
delivery by the use of the little 
side roads, provided these trucks 
are equipped to meet contin- 
gencies. 

The makers of pleasure equip- 
ment, such as tents, are doing 
their bit, by suggesting the allure- 
ments of the roadside camp, far 
from the rush of the passing 
throngs, 

Mantifacturers“of headlights in 
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their advertising are showing that 
such roads are not dangerous for 
after-dark trips, because science 
has again mastered such problems 
in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 

Properly equipped, an automo- 
bile can climb mountains and 
bump along country turnpikes 
without discomfort. But it re- 
quires educational advertising to 
sell the market and this is the work 
the automobile accessory manufac- 
turers have set out to do. 





Head of Cigar Chain Buys 
Grocery Business 


David A. Schulte, president of the 
Schulte Cigar Stores Company, _ has 
ones a_ controlling interest in Park 
& Tilford, grocery distributors, New 
York. Frank A, Tilford, president of 
Park & Tilford since 1906, will continue 
to be identified with the company as 
chairman of the advisory committee. 
The company was founded in 1840, and, 
according to-Mr. Tilford, under the new 
management its established policies will 
be continued and its scope broadened. 
Under the new management it is 
planned to open a chain of stores 
throughout the country and to be rep- 
resented in a number of cities by 
agents. ’ 

The officers of Park & Tilford now 
are: President and chairman of the 
board, David A. Schulte; vice-president 
Gordon Stewart; vice-president an 
treasurer, Edwin H. Koehler, and sec- 
retary, Udo M. Reinach. John A. 
Badenoch, who has been vice-president, 
continues as vice-president and general 
manager. 2 

In addition to its grocery business, 
Park & Tilford also manufacture candy 


and cigars. 





Wallace G. Brooke Dead 


Wallace G. Brooke, one of the oldest 
special advertising representatives in 
New York, died at Brooklyn on July 
29. He had been in the business almost 
a half-century. He first entered the of- 
fice of his uncle, Frank T. McFadden, 
a special representative. Later Mr. 
Brooke became associated with M. D. 
Hanover, who represented the St. Louis 
Republic, now merged with the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. When Mr. 
Hanover died, Mr. Brooke continued as 
the New York representative of that 
publication for twenty-three years. 

Among the newspapers which Mr. 
Brooke represented during his long ser- 
vice in the business were the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, Boston Herald, Boston 
Journal, Chica Times, Chicago Jour- 
nal, Chicago Tribune, Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel and the Cincinnati Commercial.» 

Mr. Brooke represented the Pittsburgh 
Dispatch.for.a period of twenty-six years 
until that newspaper suspendéd publi¢a- 
tion last February. He was about sixty- 


eight’ years of age. 
pee tem 
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During the first six 
months of 1923 National 
Clothing Advertisers 
showed a preference of 
87% for The Journal, of 


Minneapolis. One third 
of these advertisers used 
the Journal exclusively. 
The Journal lineage was 
50,393. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


opposed Os Hew Yo 'k, Chicago, and 
Revrevented tp en. “y & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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Young Up-and-Doing Farmers 
Read The Farm Journal 





OO. S ilagel 


Besides his activities in church and civic 
matters, Mr. Stingel Has been serving his 
,community as Master of the Grange and 
Vice-President and Executive Committee- 
man of the Farm Bureau. He is also 
a director in two local corporations. 
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- | Circulation over 1.150.000 
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County Agent Musgrove says: ‘‘ Mr. 
Stingel is the outstanding leader in his 
community—always abreast of the time, leading 
without any egotism, conceit or vainglory. He 


asks not for credit but for accomplishments. To help 
his neighbors is his satisfaction.” 


B. O. Stingel began as a farm laborer. He became a 
tenant farmer and then an owner. He has gone far up 
the road toward success, having won the esteem of his 
neighbors and earned a farm, which, with its livestock 
and equipment, is valued at more than $20,000. To this 
worth may be added half as much more capital invested 
outside the farm. 


With the Stingels throughout the United States—the 
young up-and-doing farmers in every agricultural com- 
munity—The Farm Journal enjoys a peculiarly warm 
friendship. It is revealed in Mr. Stingel’s own words: 
“The Farm Journal was the first paper that I ever sub- 
scribed for, and that was at the age of 15. You certainly 
have an excellent farm paper. I only wish you could 
make it a weekly instead of a monthly.” 
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An old saying and true 4 | Straw No. 6 | 





Straws show which | 























way the wind is blowing a 
And it is also true that the volume of advertising carried | 
by a newspaper year after year in any particular line shows | 
the value of that newspaper for that class of advertising. 
The Chicago Evening Post carries less medical advertising 
than any other paper in Chicago, and the total receipts from F' 
installment furniture advertising would not pay for the ink 
to dot the “I’s” in a single issue. b firm 
BUT there are a number of lines of high grade advertising ecu! 
from which The Post receives more advertising than any age! 
other Chicago paper—morning or evening. quo 
And there are several very high grade lines from which cou 
The Post receives more advertising than all the other Chicago eme 
papers combined—morning, evening and Sunday. , terr 
Straws No. 1, 2, 3 and 4 were four lines of advertising in 
all of which The Chicago Evening Post carried more adver- sort 
tising than all the other Chicago papers combined—morning, ret: 
evening and Sunday. mo: 
We are now picking out a bunch of straws which are equally wot 
good indicators of the direction of the wind, but which show give 
a comparison among the evening papers only. red 
For straw, No. 6 we will take the advertising of electric the 
automobiles. The electric is essentially the car for the refined mat 
woman of means, and you will find it almost exclusively in and 
the very best residence section and the highest grade suburb. teri 
That the electric car manufacturers and dealers should use chai 
The Pest practically exclusively for years in the evening field get 
in Chicago is a fact worth consideration by any advertiser with spec 
a class product. For the year 1922 they divided their patronage was 
among the Chicago evening papers as follows: met 
=. Slow SS nee 8,609 lines a 
News Pe GS a es ie er ae ee ee 261 si my 
a ee ee ee 0 62 Sun 
pe NCE Naas er a 0 - on 
These figures supplied by the Advertising Record Company, ran 
an Independent Audit Company my 
hou 
Ghe D It Pays to Advertise ina fact 
Newspaper Read by the = 
= Class of People Financially plea 
CHICAGO EVENING Post Able to Become Good %. 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR Customers mow 
Loutsvitis HERAW ¥ Mis 
Roowwormnies | The Chicago ce 
DENVER TIMES ‘ Sta 
MUNCIE STAR k Post sho 
TeereHaure Srar vening © 0s ty 
‘*Chicago’s Best and . imn 
Cleanest Paper’’ app 
tera 
ia . 











When Hunting for Discounting 
Purchaser Means Lost 
Business 


What Happened When Credit Manager’s “Hard-Boiled” Instructions 
Were Followed Literally 


By a Wholesale Grocery Sales Manager 


FO8 three years after I had 
become a head salesman in the 
firm of which I am now sales ex- 
ecutive I was my own credit man- 
ager. I sold to whom I pleased, 
quoted whatever prices I thought 
could best meet individual sales 
emergencies and made my own 
terms. 

I juggled things around in all 
sorts of ways. For example, some 
retailers would pay me a cent 
more per pound on coffee than 
would others and then I. would 
give them half a cent per pound 
reduction if the bill was paid at 
the end of two months. I had 
many varieties of special prices 
and terms. Necessarily before en- 
tering a store to interview a mer- 
chant or buyer I would have to 
get out my ledger and see what 
specific arrangements and prices he 
was entitled to. Necessarily my 
method of working compelled me 
to keep rather an elaborate ac- 
counting system. A good part of 
my spare time on evenings and 
Sundays was devoted to working 
on these bocks. Whatever ar- 
rangements I chose to make with 
my customers “went” with the 
house. I was bringing in a satis- 
factory volume of business all the 
while and everybody was well 
pleased. 

Then the hones got new-fash- 
ioned all at once and took on a 
credit manager. He was from 
Missouri, both literally and in 
sentiment. He had gained most of 
his business experience in that 
State and in addition had to be 
shown. 

Mr. Credit Manager, exceeding- 
ly plain spoken and hard hitting, 
immediately. put into effect what 
appealed to me as being prepos- 
terous rules. Our goods were to 


be sold with a certain clear under- 
standing as to terms. Cash dis- 
count was to.be allowed only if a 
bill were paid within ten days. On 
the eleventh day the amount be- 
came net. Moreover, goods were 
to ‘be paid for when due and no 
more goods were to be shipped 
when the customer owed us money 
longer than a certain period. 


ALL READY FOR A FIGHT 


A communication from the 
house, telling about the: new deal, 
reached me in a certain Iowa town 
on a Wednesday. I was right in 
the midst of a big week’s busi- 
ness, but the revolutionary terms 
seemed to be so unreasonable and 
uncalled for that I dropped my 
work right where it was and went 
into the house to resign. I got to 
our main office next morning and 
immediately went to the mat with 
the sales manager and credit man- 
ager. During a conference that 
lasted nearly all day I fought hard. 
I told my people that. under these 
new rules I would lose at least 
$25,000 in sales that year. 

Several times I thought I had 
the two men sold. Finally they 
decided that the terms should be 
put in force at once and carried 
out strictly without the slightest 
deviation. -They agreed with me 
that I was probably right in the 
estimate of business I would be 
likely to lose, but insisted it was 
better in the long run to get the 
money. We decided at last that 
my territory could not possibly 
produce as much business with the 
strict terms and that many ac- 
counts would be lost permanently. 
The credit manager _ insisted, 
though—and he had his way— 
that‘in the end more profit would 
be made. 
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I went back on the road and 
traveled all the rest of that yeat 
faithfully following my new in- 
structions. I fut into effect our 
policy of one price and the same 
terms to all. Any number of re- 
tailers stopped buying from me. 
- They said they liked our goods 
and prices, but that they felt them- 
selves entitled to  preferentiai 
treatment. Perhaps I overdid the 
thing, but I wasted very little time 
with these men even though many 
of them were my closest friends. 

In a little while I found I had 
extra time on my hands. As we 
dropped the slow payers I began 
to concentrate more on the bigger 
dealers who had at first turned me 
down. Within a few months I 
had the great pleasure of selling 
some opening orders to big volume 
buyers and discounters. This was 
really an astonishing development 
to me, as I had almost given over 
all expectation of landing some of 
these. As the months went on 
other desirable accounts were add- 
ed, and at the end of the year I 
found that instead of losing the 
$25,000 in sales, as I had pre- 
dicted, I had actually gained that 
much. 

Of course the way the whole 
thing worked out was a most de- 
lightful surprise. And from it all 
I. learned two highly important 
lessons which have helped me ma- 
terially throughout my subsequent 
selling experience. 

For one thing, since that time I 
-have, never been quite so sure of 
myself, always recognizing that 
after all the other fellow’s judg- 
ment might be better than mine. 
Now if a golf player should offer 
me two strokes as a handicap I 
most likely would hold out for 
three. If I hold four aces in a 
poker game I would bet carefully 
for fear there might be a higher 
hand. Doubtless I am wrong in 
this as there are times. in every 
salesman’s life and experience 
when he should back up his judg- 
ment to the absolute limit—even 
to the extent of plunging. But I 
am recounting literal history here 
and am telling the bad as well as 
the good. 





I honestly. believed, my method. , 
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was right and. that the credit 
man’s system would bring the 
$25,000 loss. It was some little 
satisfaction to know that the 
credit manager and sales manager 
were as badly fooled as I was and 
that they fully expected my terri- 
tory would show a loss. Be that 
as it may, this loss of confidence in 
my own judgment really did me 
some damage and caused the firm 
a loss in business for the reason 
that thereafter I followed the 
credit department’s policy in 
wooden man fashion. In short, I 
was so impressed with the results 
that came from the new plan that 
to a very considerable degree I 
lost my proficiency in construc- 
tive salesmanship. 


SEARCHING FOR THE D-SCOUNTING 
DEALER 


During the succeeding years ‘I 
seldom if ever questioned a de- 
cision of the credit department. 
In dealing with my customers I 
took upon myself a very dicta- 
torial manner. If a man did not 
pay promptly at maturity I 
dropped him without consideration 
arid went after a discounting 
dealer to take his place. I had no 
sympathy with a slow paver, and 
had very little time or patience to 
expend on a dealer who was not 
plainly successful. I became 
“hard boiled.” All this was not 
due to any inherent lack of belief 
in myself, my judgment or capa- 
bilities. It came rather because 1 
interpreted and applied literally 
the ideas of the credit department. 
Because I had made the $75,000 
gain in place of the loss I ex- 
pected to register, I na‘uralfly con- 
cluded the credit man had the 
right viewpoint after all—espe- 
cially since the plan kept right on 
bringing in the business. 

The credit man’s idea was en- 
tirely right so far as it went. To- 
day I am a devout believer in the 
principle of one price to all, no 
deviation from set terms and close 
collections. But these things after 
all are only part of the ma- 
chinery. They are not the vital 
features of constructive selling. 

This part of the proposition I 
muffed completely, all the while 
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Can you make an impression here? 


ERE is St. Louis—wealthy, dis- 
criminating. Here is a city of 
people seeking quality—spending 
thousands for quality. 
Can you impress St. Louis? 


Is yours a product which requires 
artistic portrayal to reflect its character? 


jou found # difficult to reach your 
cular market ? Have you equshe a 


rok d direct path to the peop 

<< Feng on 

Here, surely, is the answer to your problem : 

—an adveitising medium wherein St. Louis es 
accustomed to look for quality mer- 


ch dise, bea tifull St. Loui 
has ne other i A een. Sau Foe 


S1.Lonis 
Globe-Memocrat 
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ction 
Jj: CARR GAMBLE, cAdvertising sanager 
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thinking that I was a very smart 
salesman. It took a hard bump to 
wake me up to the real facts in 
the case and cause me to realize 
that I was falling far short of a 
very wonderful opportunity. 

A large store in a certain town 
—one of the discounters I had 
gathered in while turning up my 
nose at the smaller fry—got to 
falling behind in its purchases of 
our coffee. It bought plenty and 
paid promptly, but the account was 
not yielding anything like the 
business it should. 

In considering ways and means 
of increasing our outlet in this 
town I discovered a principle that 
has been my guiding star ever 
since. This is that the successful 
salesman of today is a teacher and 
a builder. I had been working 
along this line before my con- 
version by the credit department, 
and then I had gone to the other 
extreme as I have just described. 
Now, however, I saw that I could 
teach, build and help, all the while 
carrying out the same principles 
relative to terms and collections 
that had been forced upon me. 


THE IDEA IS TESTED 


Around on another street a 
couple of blocks from the big 
store there was a grocer whom I 
formerly sold but. had later 
dropped because he was not a dis- 
counter. On my frequent visits 
to the town I had occasion to take 
note of his progress. He seemed 
to be growing rapidly and was 
energetic and resourceful to an 
interesting degree. 

Finally I went in to see him 
again and asked him how he 
would like to sell our coffee. He 
said nothing would please him 
better. I worked out with him a 
retail advertising and selling plan, 
including store demonstration, 
with special application to our 
brand. He put in the stock and 
carried out the ideas faithfully. 
There is no need in stringing out 
the story here, but it is sufficient 
to say that inside of a year that 
man, was selling more coffee than 
any other three grocers in the 
town, the big store included. 


And-why did his sales mount so 
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rapidly? Without any semblance 
of self-praise I believe I can safely 
say the cause was found in the co- 
operation and help I extended to 
him, In other words, instead of 
selling this grocer coffee I made it 
possible for him to sell coffee. 
Then he bought coffee from me 
as a matter of course. 

From that time on I picked my 
customers not from considerations 
of mere size and financial standing 
but on a basis of potential growth. 
The test I applied was: “which 
store in this town is going to push 
this coffee as it ought to be pushed 
and make the most out of the sell- 
ing assistance I am able to ex- 
tend?” 


SALES SUCCESS THAT BROUGHT 
SATISFACTION 


Sometimes it was the big store 
that could best do this. Most of 
the time it was a smaller one. 
Through selecting my customers 
on the basis of what I thought 
they could do rather than on their 
size I built up many splendid ac- 
counts and have had the intense 
satisfaction of being largely re- 
sponsible for the notable success 
of a lot of worthy merchants. 

The point I am trying to make 
is that in my determination to land 
the discounter I had been sacrific- 
ing an untold volume of business 
for my firm. Ability to pay rather 
than ability to sell had been the 
thing I considered. It stands to 
reason that a big and successful 
store can pay promptly for the 
goods it buys. But how about the 
selling? Can this store, or rather 
will it, sell more of your mer- 
chandise than anybody else? 

Seeking the discounter is not 
nearly so resultful a method of 
selling in the long run as is mak- 
ing the discounter. Build a man 
up, show him how to sell your 
goods and you have done a vastly 
more important job of selling than 
when you succeed in placing your 
goods with somebody who already 
has arrived. In this way oppor- 
tunities in a territory can be 
squeezed almost dry. 

My viewpoint has been greatly 
broadened since those early days. 
(Continued on page 57) 
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First in Chicago . 


(in radio advertising).~ 


The Chicago Evening American during 
the first six months of 1923 carried more 
Radio advertising than did any other 
Daily or Sunday Chicago newspaper. Its 
lead in advertising lineage ranges as high 
as 72,120 lines. 


The handling of its news, the preparation 
of special “hook-ups” and designs for 
Radio sets, the instructions to Radio fans, 
and the conducting of a broadcasting ser- 
vice make for the most interesting Radio 
department conducted by arty Chicago 
newspaper. 


The Chicago Evening Amshine was the 
first newspaper in the West to inaugurate 
a Radio department. 


Its leadership in Radio advertising reflects 
the , shrewdness of Radio’ advertisers in 


recognizing the reader interest and con-:. 
--fidence of the majority of sens enthu- | }} 


~ siasts of this territory. 









"EVENING — 


A Good Newspaper 


———| 
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With irresistible power and in: 
fallible accuracy, an_ electro- 
magnet draws the fine iron out 
of amass of scrap. The electro- 
magnet is one of the highly spe- 
cialized machines required by 
modern production methods. 
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Scientific advertising of merchandise 
with well defined group appeals, de- 
mands the use of highly specialized 
media which attract and pull the actual 
buyers out of the mass of the non-buy- 
ing public. The “scoop bucket’’ 
method, bringing out a heterogeneous 
mass which must be picked over, is too 
ineficient and expensive to operate. 
The best media must be sensitized with 
reader interest in order to select the 
right kind of buyers—that which at- 
tracts iron will not be effective with 


wood. 


Business papers specialize in editorial 
and advertising matter with an un- 
paralleled strength of appeal and thus 
offer the highest degree of reader in- 
terest. Through them you can con- 
centrate the full force of your adver- 
tising upon your prospects only, in 
specialized copy which is many times as 
effective as general copy. 


Not only do Business Papers avoid the 
unproductive cost of waste circulation, 
but the large buying power of their sub- 
scribers can be more effectively culti- 
vated at less cost per page than through 
less specialized publications. 


“Specifications” of Business Papers and 
their respective markets are at once 
available through A. B. P. Head- 


quarters. 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street 
Different, Fields of Trade 







Ain 
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“Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Paper's, 
Inc.” , means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 


zr departments. 
- New York 
& Industry 
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23% GAIN 


IN CIRCULATION 


SINCE JANUARY Ist 1923 


Shows the Progress of 


Ghe 
WATERLOO 
TRIBUNE 


The gain in Local, National and 
Classified’. Advertising has 
exceeded the Circulation Gain. 


ADVERTISING RATES WILL BE 
ADVANCED’ NOVEMBER Ist, 1923 


Represented ‘, the National Field by 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Ch 


WATERLOO TRIBUNE 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
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Today -we try to.impress on our 
men that the big salesman is not 
the one who loads his customers, 
but he who teaches his trade the 
principles of successful merchan- 
d.sing. It is the same way in 
credit work. Just because the cus- 
tomers in a certain salesman’s dis- 
trict may pay promptly and his 
credit losses are practically nil, 
this is no sign at all that he is the 
best collector. He may skim his 
territory as I did, selecting only 
the discounting accounts and pass- 
ing by much business that is worth 
while now and which, with a little 
building, could be made much 
ereater in the future. 

The really big salesman can be 
1 teacher and a builder even in 
handling his collections. While 
demanding settlement when ac- 
counts are due he can point out to 
the retailer the trouble that is 
ahead for him with his own past- 
due accounts. 

The successful salesman of to- 
day must have a great deal of the 
credit man in his make-up. But 
the credit angle should be subordi- 
nated. If the salesman places it 
first, as I did, he will be sacrific- 
ing a great amount of business 
while apparently making a spec- 
tacular success—as I also did. 


Motor Advertising Should 
Quote “F.O.B.” Prices 


The automotive advertising of many 
distributors omits the terms “F. O. B.” 
or “Freight and Tax Extra” when quot- 
ing factory prices, and the practice 
tends to mislead prospective purchasers 
and threatens, if continued, to impair 
thé good-will enjoyed by this industry, 
déclares the San Francisco Better Busi-? 
ness Bureau in a recent report. It is 
violative, ‘says the report, “ofthe State 
law prohibiting deceptive of” misleading: 
advertising. ~~ FoR UR ERT: 

The Bureau recommends: that i¢es, 
which are factory prices, be clearly and 
unmistakably- designated with the quoted 
price, and that small type obscurely 
placed be avoided. 


W. C. Euler Joins Lead Mould 
Electrotype Foundry 


William C. Euler, formerly account 
executive of AW Advertising, Inc.,; New 
York, and more recently executive secre- 
tary of the Employing Electrotypers & 
Stereotypers’ Association of New York, 
has been elected secretary of the 
Mould Electrotype Foundry, Inc., also 
of that city. ; 
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Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers to Meet at Boston 


The fall convention of the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers’ Association 
will be held at Boston from September 
19 to 22. The general program com- 
mittee which' has been organized under 
the direction of the president, W. O. 
Rutherford, and the general manager, 
M. L. Heminway, includes J. M. Mc- 
Comb, vice-president, of the Crucible 
Steel Company of America; Maurice ° 
Switzer, vice-president, Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company; . Dorman, vice- 
president and general manager, Overseas 

otor Service Corporation; E. P. Chal- 
fant, chairman, Gill Manufacturing 
Company; H. W. Angevine, treasurer, 
and P. C. Gunion, advertising manager, 
of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company; 


A, Pauli, credit manager, S K F Indus- 
tries; B. M. Asch, president, Asch & 
Company, Inc., and C. A. Burrell, man- 
ager of the credit department, 


Deuster, manager of the traffic depart- 
ment, and M. Lincoln Schuster, man- 
ager of the educational department, of 
the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ 
Association. 4 
_ The dominating theme of the conven: 
tion will be ‘Widening the Market. for 
Automotive Products.” This subject will 
include discussions on the need for more 
and better roads; the acute need, “for 
more — to drive and park automo- 
biles; the need of removing unfair-auto- 
mobile taxation, and a world view of 
motor transportation, e 

The problems relating to jobber: distri- 
bution will be another important subject 
which the convention will consider, in its 
plan to widen the automotive market. In 
this connection the association states that 
close to 50 per cent of its affiliated com: 
panies market their pues through 
automotive jobbers and vehicle makers. 





Booth Fisheries Reports 
Increased Income 


The Booth Fisheries Company, Inc., 
Chicago, for the four months ended 
April 28, 1923, reports an operating 
profit amounting to $339,287. For this 
same period, after interest, depreciation, 
etc., the company’s net income amounted 
to © $86,545. Deficits of $977,090, 
$2,239,044 arid; $793,562 were shown for 
the, .years .1922,..1921 and 1920, respec- 
tively, " The *tompany States that t' 
deficits wetéT the: resiilt /of inventory 
losses. ot? Seyencnp gts 

waives 


Pancake Griddle Trade- 
Marked 


The Allied Factories Corporation, 
Kansas City., Mo., distributor of hard- 
ware and electrical merchandise, recently 
applied for registration of the trade- 
mark ‘“‘Servubest” for use on electrical 
pancake griddles. 

It is expected that distribution will be 
secured throughout the country within 
the next six months, Anderson 
of the company informs Printkrs’ Inx, 
after which the product will probably be 
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Bakery Chain Advertises 
Its Distributors 





EATURING the distributors’ 

photographs, as well as their 
names, in localized newspaper ad- 
vertising was an idea recently 
used by the United Bakeries Cor- 
poration of Chicago in advertis- 
ing “Certified Bread Week” 
throughout their various | terri- 
tories between New York City 
and the Mississippi River. 

Small halftone cuts about one 
inch by one and one-quarter inches 
were used for the photographs of 
the distributors and under each ap- 
peared the man’s name and the 
city for which he was the com- 
pany’s representative. The copy 
informed the public that these 
were the men who receive the fast- 
express deliveries of Certified 
Bread sent out fresh every day 
and through their quick and able 
handling the people of outlying 
towns were able to enjoy the same 
fine ‘loaf as those in the city where 
the plant was located. The object 
was to make the public acquaint- 
ed with Certified Bread distribu- 
tors and to show the growth of 
the organization. 

The United Bakeries Corpora- 
tion was started about one and 
one-half years ago and now has 
between forty-five and fifty plants, 
going as far west as Des Moines. 
It is using a list of newspapers, at 
least one in each key city, and 
outdoor advertising in each city as 
well. Half to full pages are used 
in the newspapers and the adver- 
tising has run practically continu- 
ously since the formation of the 
company. Copy appears about 
twice each week. The manage- 
ment states that last year more 
than 200,000,000 loaves were sold. 





Auto School Manufactures 
Storage Batteries 


The Michigan State Automobile 
School, Detroit, recently applied for 
registration of the trade-mark “Pyra- 
mid” for use on storage batteries. 

“This is being manufactured for local 
sale,” E 3 tty, advertising man- 
ager, informs Printers’ Inx, “but our 
facilities for production are not yet 
large enough to justify an advertising 
campaign.” 
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Plan Foreign Campaign for 
Holeproof Hosiery 


The Holeproof Hosiery Company, 
which has been active in foreign mar- 
kets for a number of years, is now 
planning a new oR to educate 
foreign consumers to demand _ better 
ey, in hosiery. At the present time 
the Holeproof company is preparing the 
largest. Ny gg effort in foreign 
countries that it has ever made. The 
schedule calls for advertising in a dozen 
languages in newspapers and magazines 
in practically every civilized section of 
the world. In the post the Holeproof 
overseas advertising has been placed di- 
rect by the company’s distributors. It 
will be handled in the future by the 
Chicago office of the J. Roland Kay 
Company. 


- A Helpful Spirit 


Aszestos Brake LininG AssOcIATION 
New York, August 2, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Acting on behalf of this association, 
I am writing to express our appreciation 
of the fine article you_printed concern- 
ing this association in Printers’ INK of 
August. I am advising all of our mem- 
bers of your kindness and I know they 
wili feel very pase to you. 

Every one of our members and all 
of their advertising agencies read your 
publication every week. It has been 
my pleasure to read Printers’ Ink for 
many years and I get actually peevish 
when the letter carrier is late delivering 





it. 
Asgpestos Brake LininG_ ASSOCIATION, 
Arnotp A. Mowsray, 
Commissioner. 


Will Advertise White Water 
Heaters 


The White Water Heater Company, 
Los Angeles, manufacturer of auto- 
matic hot water heaters, has placed its 
account with Stutzman & Mummert, 
advertising, Los Angeles. Business 
publications and newspapers will be 
used for this account. 

Stutzman & Mummert also will con- 
duct a campaign in California news- 
papers for the Pacific Palisades 
Association, a community centre de- 
velopment association. Present copy is 
featuring a Chautauqua which is being 
held at Santa Monica, Cal. 








Washington University Adds 
Advertising Art Course 


A course of instruction in visualiza- 
tion and the appreciation of art as an 
advertising asset has been added to the 
curriculum of Washington University, 
St. Louis. This new department will. be 
directed by Paul F. Berdanier, who has 
been engaged in advertising art work for 
more than twenty-one years. During that 
time he has been with the art - 
ment of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the 
David A. Coleman Company and 
seer Ieeve Advertising Agency,. all of 

t. us. 
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Advertisin§,Ioo 


IRCULATION leadership is inevitably followed 

by advertising leadership where circulation is of 
the clean, home type, such as that of The Detroit 
Sunday News. No paper in the Detroit field is so 
thoroughly a home paper and no Sunday paper so 
thoroughly covers the field as The Detroit Sunday 
News. Consequently The Sunday News led for the 
first six months of 1923 in local, national, classified 
and total advertising. The Sunday News published 
3,807,174 agate lines in all, a lead of 731,290 lines over 
the nearest competitor and 1,985,746 over the second 


competitor. 
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The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 
1873—FIFTY -YEARS OF PUBLIC SERVICE—1923 


_—_—_—_—_— 
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Baldwin Locomotive Reports 
Business on Upward Trend 


Satisfactory business conditions are 
reported for the Baldwin Locomotive 

orks, Philadelphia, which has enough 
business on hand to assure full capacity 
operation for the balance of the current 
ear, according to a recent statement 
y S. M. Vauclain, president. He 
states that the company’s plants reached 
100 per cent capacity operation in July. 
Mr. Vauclain said that business is again 
on the upward trend from domestic 
sources and that foreign orders are im- 
proving. He reports that the Baldwin 
company is receiving inquiries from 
nearly all countries abroad, practically 
all of which materialize into contracts. 





Goodrich Company Buys 
Brunswick Tire Business 


The B..F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
O., Goodrich tires, has bought the 
business of the Brunswick Tire Com- 
pany, Muskegon, Mich., a_ subsidiary 
of e_ Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany, Chicago. The tire production of 
the Muskegon plant will be transferred 
to the Goodrich Akron plant and the 
former plant will be used for the man- 
ufacture of talking machines. Bruns- 
wick tires, which will be produced at 
the rate of about 2,000 a day, will be 
distributed through Goodrich branches. 





Bayuk Bros., Inc., Changes 
Name 


Bayuk Bros. Inc., Philadelphia, man- 
ufacturer of cigars, has changed its 
name to Bayuk Cigars, Inc. The adver- 
tised brands of this company are_ Prince 
Hamlet, Mapacuba, Havana_ Ribbon, 
Bayuk Philadelphia Hand Made and 
Chas. Thomson cigars. 





L. H. A. Weaver Joins the 
Superheater Company 


The Superheater Company, New York, 
manufacturer of Elesco steam super- 
heaters, has appointed Leon H. A. 
Weaver, publicity manager. He was re- 
cently an account executive with the 
George H. Gibson Company, advertising 
agency, New York. 





Cinco Cigar Account for 


Donovan-Armstrong 
Otto Eisenlohr & Bros.. Inc., Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers of Cinco and 
Henrietta cigars, have placed. their ad- 
vertising account. with Donovan-Arm- 
strong, Philadelphia advertising agency. 





H. K. Carter with Hanser 
Agency 


H. K. Carter, formerly vice-president 
of the Redfield Advertising Agency, 
Inc., has joined The Hanser Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., New York. 
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Devoe & Raynolds Places 
Account with New Agency 


The Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of paint, var 
nishes, stains, enamels, etc., has ap 
panes the Ajax Advertising Agency 
ne., of that city, to direct the adver 
tising on new schedules placed for it: 
account. 

The Ajax agency was recently formed 
at New York. V. D. Clausen is presi 
dent and general manager, Joseph G. 
Holcomb, vice-president and treasurer 
and Alvin Devereux, secretary. Mr. 
Clausen was formerly with the Joseph 
Richards Company, Inc., and at one 
time had been with the Ronald Press 
Company. More recently he was as 
sistant advertising manager of the De 
voe & Raynoids Company, Inc. Mr. 
Holcomb previously had been with the 
Guaranty Trust Company. 


New York Advertising Club 
Has Second Golf Meeting 


The New York Advertising Club held 
the second of its series of golf tourna- 
ments at the White Beeches Golf Club, 
Haworth, N. J., July 31. C. W. Jack- 
son, of the Gundlach Advertising Com- 
pany, turned in a low net score of 61, 
and A. D. McKinney, St. Louis repre- 
sentative of Printers’ INkK, finished 
with a card of 66. 

In the low gross scores, J. I. 
Wheaton, of the Sinclair & Valentine 
Company, chairman of the golf commit- 
tee, top the list with 79. Gilbert 
Thompkins, of Stanford Briggs, Inc., 
was second with a low gross tally of 81. 
About seventy-five members were entered 
in the tournament. 

The third and final tournament of the 
season will be payed at the Westchester 
Hills Golf Club in September. 








Southern Pine Association 
Increases Membership 


The Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, reports that during the first 
seven months of the current year it re- 
ceived subscriptions from twenty-two 
manufacturers, representing an annual 
production of 169,150,000 feet of 
Southern pine. In 1915, its organiza- 
tion year, the production of subscribers 
represented fifty-one per cent of the 
total amount of Southern pine produced 
in the territory embraced by its sub- 
scribers. st year ‘its enrollment rep- 
resented 58 per cent of total produc- 
tion. It is expected that during 1923 
the association’s subscribers will repre- 
sent 65 per cent of the total amount 
of Southern pine cut. 





Glazo Account with Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. 


The Glazo Company, Cincinnati man- 
ufacturer of “Glazo” nail enamel and 
cuticle massage, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, Chicago. 
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Color 


ET your package sail under its true 
colors! 
The identification beconies a thou- 
sand times easier. 
A few back pages-—a very few—are 
available for this Autumn and the 
coming year in 


The Sunday World Magazine 


Four colors, more than 600,000 circulation 
highly concentrated in Greater New York, where 
it actually influences distribution, at $1,000 per 
page. The center-double, four colors, $1,900; 
inside page in four colors, $850, and the inside 
covers in two colors, $809. 

Black and white space at $1.00 per line. 

The most powerful buy in the Sunday field! 





MALLERS BUILDING PULITZER BUILDING Forp BUILDING 
CHICAG@ New York DeTRoiIT 
MARKET AND THIRD STS. TITLE INSURANCE BLDG. SECURITIES BUILDING 
San Francisco, CaLiF. Los ANGELES, CALIF. SEATTLE, Wasi. 
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exclusive features 


of the Dairymen’s 


Ze 
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League News 


Sixty thousand subscriptions 
from the members of the Dairy- 
men’s League Co-operative 
Association, Inc., alone*. 

Also subscribed to and read by 
thousands of other farmers be- 
cause of their interest in one or 
more of the eight other co-oper- 
ative marketing associations in 
New York State. Thus the 
weekly circulation for the past 
12 months has averaged way 
over 60,000 copies. 

Circulation is concentrated and 
specialized. 

Farmer - owned, farmer - con- 
trolled. 

In 1922 showed a larger per- 
centage of total lineage from its 
own home territory, New York 
State, than either of the other 
two state farm papers. 





* Reader interest among this 
group is guaranteed by the fact 
that the League transacts more 
than $2000 annual business 
with the average member sub- 
scriber in selling for him his 


chief source of income—milk. 
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Read by 


business 


HE farmers of New 

York State are good 
pn for you to do business 
th because they are good 
siness men themselves. 
They have co-operative 
rketing associations to 
erchandise their products 
a modern business basis. 
They do not turn the 
its of their toil over to 
different Commission 
erchants and trust to 
rovidence. They have ex- 
prts of their own to de- 
rmine when to market, 
bw and where. 
They apply orderly bus- 
ess methods to the hand- 
g of produce from the 
ne it leaves the farm un- 
it reaches the consumer. 
















CHICAGO: 1008 Otis Building 


M 





farmers 


This insures the farmers 
a steady and advantageous 


return on their products. 


If you have an advertis- 
ing message.to present to 
the farmers of New York 
State you can reach them 
directly through the Dairy- 
men’s League News. 

More than one hundred 
thousand farmers read the 
News because it is farmer 
owned and controlled, be- 
cause it standssolidly behind 
the co-operative marketing 
movement and because it is 
a worthwhile publication. 

These progressive farm- 
ers and their families will 
be glad to give to your ad- 
vertising message the at- 


‘tention it deserves. 


Dairymen’s League News 
NEW YORK: 120 West 42d Street 


PhoneBryant 6081 
PhoneFranklin 5959 


EN’S 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


4°D' VERT. IS! FF NG 


Chicago 
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OR nearly a century AVERY 
plows and other agricultural 
implements have been famed 
for their scientific design and 


high quality. 
That B. F. Avery and Sons, Inc. 


has come to us for co-operation 
in advertising and merchandis- 
ing, is a tribute which we fully 
appreciate. 


The Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
News Letter, an unusual sales bul- 
letin, is sent each month to our 
customers’ salesmen. Many sales 
managers, advertising managers, 
and other executives, also, are reg- 
ular readers of the News Letter. 


Acopy will besent at your request. 
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How the Cunard Company Tells a 
Story of Size with a Camera 


Uses the Camera to Get Illustrations for an Innovational Book Designed 
to Impress the Public with Gigantic Proportions of One of Its Liners 


By W. Livingston Larned 


EOPLE have trouble in visual- 

izing size after certain propor- 
tions are reached. It’s a common 
failing. Eyes apparently refuse 
to focus correctly and even the 
brain becomes a bit hazy. It was 
because of this inherent human 
weakness when it comes to visual- 
izing large propor- 
tions, that The Cunard 
Steamship Company 
issued one of the 
most remarkable 
books of the year and 
one which has been in 
great demand. Voy- 
agers have constituted 
themselves willing and 
alert personal adver- 
tisers of the Aqui- 
tania, by asking for 
as many of the books 
as agents would pass 
out, and then sending 
them to friends. 

This idea and the 
specialized working 
out of the Cunard 
printing job, is well 
worth the consideration of anyone 
interested in out-of-the-ordinary 
advertising literature, and the me- 
chanics and processes of creating 
illustrations which must be as- 
sembled from various separate 
ingredients. Considered as an ad- 
venture in commercial art, it is a 
remarkable achievement. 

In brief, the steamship company 
believed it would be invaluable, 
as advertising, to make people of 
an unimaginative type, have a 
proper appreciation of the size, the 
magnitude of its crack boat, the 
Aquitania. There are twenty-four 
pages of pictorial demonstrations 
to elaborate this one idea. 

“Comparisons” the book is 
called, and the cover carries a 
unique pen study of the Aquitania, 
with the original Cunard fleet 
jauntily perched on the boat deck 


SIZE STRIKINGLY PORTRAYED—THE TWENTIETH 
TURY EXPRESS ALONGSIDE’ THE FUNNELS 
OF THE “‘AQUITANTA” 
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of the great liner. These four 
craft are comfortably quartered, 
without crowding, and the com- 
parison is one which the eye 
readily accepts and understands. 
In an editorial foreword, this is 
said; 
“Comparisons 


are not always 





CEN- 


odious. Those which appeal to us 
through sight are frequently the 
most effective means of conveying 
information, useful and interest- 
ing. In the following pages will 
be found pictures of well-known 
places, buildings, etc., compared 
with the Agquitania.. What can 
convey the immensity of the larg- 
est passenger steamers to the mind 
better than the picture story of a 
train like the Twentieth Century 
upon the deck of the. Aquitania 
alongside of her four funnels?” 
The concluding sentence sug- 
gests the spirit of the entire book: 
“The electric plant is sufficient 
to light a town of 200,000. in- 
habitants and run the car service.” 
In their order, the page ‘com- 
parison illustrations, each of which 
is a complete demonstration vis- 
ually in itself, are briefly described, 
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together with technical discussion 
of how such illustrations can be 


produced, for to the amateur 
artist they might well prove 
baffling. 


One of the funnels of the liner 
has been stretched out lengthwise, 
and a subway train is shown, com- 
ing head on, through it, with more 
than enough room at its disposal. 


A HARD JOB OF SHOWING A SUBWAY CAR IN ONE OF THE 


GREAT SHIP’S FUNNELS 


It was. necessary in this case to 
prepare a _ perspective drawing, 
mechanically correct, of a funnel, 
and to then fit into it the view of 
the subway express: 

If the Aquitania could be placed 
with its keel resting in the swirl- 
ing waters at the base of Niagara 
Falls, the four immense funnels 
would tower above the topmost 
part of the Falls. Here a photo- 
graph was made of an advan- 
tageous and picturesque panorama 
of Niagara and the artist drew 
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the mere skeleton outline of the 
boat across its entire surface, in 
white lines. It was unnecessary, 
therefore, handling in this man- 
ner, to conceal the detail of the 
photograph. 

What is your conception of a 
thing 901 feet long or high? Can 
you successfully visualize it when 
such a statement is made formally, 
in cold type? We 
think not. But sup- 
pose we stand the boat 
on end, and place di- 
rectly beside it what 
is perhaps the tallest 
building in the world, 
the Woolworth struc- 
ture, which is 750 feet 
high. At once you 
have a brilliantly clear 
conception of the 
length of the liner. 
Comparison does it. 

In another com- 
posite illustration, 
very cleverly fitted 
together, somewhat 
the .same idea was 
carried still further. 
Some notable and 
familiar structures 
were made into an 
assembled composite 
group, and the boat 
stood on end in the 
very heart of them. 
Some of these build- 
ings were the Metro- 
politan Tower, Eiffel 


Tower, Santo Cam- 
panile, Statue of Lib- 
erty and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


An odd picture il- 
lustrated the Adqui- 
tania set on the lawn 
of the Capitol at Washington, 
D. C. But here again the com- 
parison was rather amazing, for 
it proved that the boat was longer 
by a great deal than this sizable 
edifice. 

There is really no great problem 
connected with producing such an 
illustration. It is a mere fitting 
together of separate photographs. 
But the finished result is almost 
as if snapped by one camera in a 
single exposure. 

It was necessary, of course, in 
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ROBERT P. DAVIDSON 








A Magazine Which 


Provides a Mental Tonic! 


Hearst’s International Magazine does 
not appeal to the languid reader ot 
lazy literature. One cannot merely 
read this publication. 


It does appeal to those who.enjoy a 
mental tonic; it invites the attention 
of thinkers who read for stimulation 

as well as entertainment. | 


Yet a skilfully directed editorial 
policy avoids any hint of undue 
weightiness. While the majority of 
articles and stories are purposely 
based upon some of the more serious 
phases of life, there is a persistent 
undercurrent of vividness and action 
which provides the reader with 
endless mental thrills. 


/feassts International Magazine 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


NORMAN HAPGOOD, Editor 











STANLEY V. GIBSON 
Business Manager Advertising Manager 
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this case, for an expert mathema- 
tician to figure out relative dis- 
tances and sizes, in order to make 
the diagrammatic comparison abso- 
lutely and authentically accurate. 

From The Blackstone Hotel 
down to The Auditorium Hotel 
Annex is quite a span along 
Chicago’s waterfront. And when, 
in an illustration, the vivid white 
“ghost” of the boat is stretched 
this full length, with the individual 
buildings showing through, one 
is compelled to marvel at the im- 
pressive proportions of the 
Aquitania. 

Various other page illustrations 
go at the same general idea from 
a different viewpoint, such as plac- 
ing within the pen outline of the 
boat a halftone view of the Metro- 
politan Tower, the Washington 
Monument, on its side, with plenty 
of room to spare, confined in the 
silhouette, and a picture to carry 
the caption: “If the Statue of 
Liberty were three times its pres- 
ent height it would go inside the 
Aquitania.” Duplicate halftone 
prints of the statue are placed end 
to end, in the skeletonized repre- 
sentation of the big boat. 

Two very interesting animated 
comparisons bring out the magni- 
tude of necessary supplies to feed 
those aboard during her trip. One 
of these views is of a farm, in 
look-down form. Thus it is brought 
out that these supplies call for 
125 geese, 250 turkeys, 500 ducks, 
250 snipe, 300 partridge, 1,000 
quail, 300 grouse, 500 pigeons, 250 
pheasants, 250 sheep and lambs, 
150 pigs, 75 head of cattle and 
calves and 3,000 fowl. The 
diagram-illustrations show a num- 
ber of plotted-off tracts, in which 
the livestock is actually visualized 
in a manner calculated to make 
you gasp. 

Another picture presents the 
boat at her dock, and other sup- 
plies are piled up, ready for stor- 
ing aboard, but seeing them, 
actually illustrated, in bulk, is 
more impressive than telling about 
them in cold figures. 


Advertisers may, with profit, 


study the various illustrations of 
this really remarkable book, for it 
is a technical lesson in the produc- 
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tion of “comparison pictures” which 
give adequate visualization of the 
size of anything from a boat to a 
manufacturing enterprise. 

The camera can be made to do 
almost anything, provided there is 
a pair of sharp scissors handy and 
the inventive genius of an artist of 
vision to guide it. 


The Chain Era Awaits Us 


It is not going beyond the boundaries 
of expectancy to look forward to the day 
when life, in all its phases, will be an 
éndless_ chain from the cradle to the 
grave. Man will be reared, as he largely 
is now, on chain-store food; make work 
for a chain of dentists by eating chain 
store candy and be dosed with chain- 
drugstore medicine. He will wear chain- 
store clothes, as he does now, from his 
inner to his outer skin, and, whether he 
prefers the movies or the legitimate 
stage will be entertained in a theatre 
which is one of a chain from Kenne- 
bunkport to Kalamazoo. He will buy his 
home from a chain real estate develop- 
ment company or rent it from one of a 
chain of landlords and furnish it from 
the stock of a chain department or fur- 
niture store, and take his honeymoon in 
a chain hotel. 

His life, his automobile and his goods 
and chattels will be protected by chain 
insurance, and if he or his wife desire 
to break the chains of matrimony they 
will employ one of a chain of lawyers 
with branch offices in Reno, Los An- 
geles, Central America and Paris, Un- 
less he is a municipal or Federal em 
ployee, he will work for a chain concern. 
His church has always been one of a 
chain cf his particular faith. When he 
has fulfilled his appointed time on earth 
one of a chain of undertakers will be 
called by his family—New York Times. 





An Appreciation after Thirty- 
five Years of Endeavor 
Huser Hoce, Inc. 

New York, July 31, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It is a matter of frequent comment 
on the part of those who are continuous 
readers of PRINTERS’ _Inxk, that you 
seem to cover a thing in your editorial 
columns as quickly as we begin to desire 
that such a thing be covered, and you 
keep thus a little bit ahead of our sug- 
gestions all the time. 

Huser Hoee, Inc., 
F. Huser Hoce, 
President. 





Stewart-Warner Net Earnings 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation, Chicago, Stewart  spee- 
dometers and other automobile acces- 
sories, for the quarter ended June 30, 
1923, reports net earnings amounting 
to $2,395,930 before deductions for 
Federal taxes. 
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Know! 
|Your Advertising sik 
0 


By the Company It Keeps 


The Times-Picayune was the medium for 50% 
of all the national advertising lineage in the 
New Orleans newspapers during the first six 
months of this year. 








It was the medium for only 25% of the pro- 
prietary medicine advertising lineage in the New 
Orleans newspapers during the same period. 


The difference in percentages is indicative of 
the:close censorship which The Times-Picayune 
exercises over its advertising columns. 


Sell New Orleans through 


Dhe Gimes-Picayune 
5 | Ors ron Bi is 








ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 
CONE, 2 & WOODMAN, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., New York City; 
130 N. Wells’ St., Chicago; Victoria Bldg., St. Louis; 516 Lightner Bidg., 
Detroit; Victor Bldg., Kansas City; Constitution Bldg., Atlanta. 
R. J. BIDWELL CO., Times Bldg., Los Angeles; 742 Market St., San Francisco. 
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Tell If 


lo SWEENEY 


—the Great Unarrived 


Now times are altered: if I care 
To-buy a thing, I can ; 
The pence are here and here’s the fair, 
But where’s the lost young man? 
—from A. E, Housman’s “LAST POEMS” 


IN the little boy who used to press his 
nose against the bakery window grows up 
and becomes a millionaire, he too often has 

indigestion. His pep decreases with his pepsin. His 
joy in living languishes and the doors of many de- 
lights are closed to him. On the long, hard upward 
climb aspirations are attained. and abandoned; 
hopes bloom and fade. Enthusiasms are traded for 
experiences; desires dwindle, die and are dropped. A 
few big wants eat up all the little wants; and with 

'- less to look forward to, more is taken for granted. 
After a certain stage new impressions become in- 
digestible. The Successful are not the 80 custom- 
ers they were on the way up. 

When a family makes the social register or the 
coupon clipping circle, most national advertisers can 
withdraw its card from the 
prospect file; the prospect is 
dead. Shooting at stars is 
wasteful, expensive and 
highly competitive. Bring 
your advertising down tothe 
lucrative level of addressing 

the Great Unarrived. Tell It 
to Sweeney, the average 
man, the average woman, 
the average family. 
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HE aristocracy of class prospects is very limited, 
but the demiocracy of mass customers is 
large. 

We must remember that this is 
America, country, pf the interminable 
immigrant, who is‘arriving always. 
More new wealth is created and more 
generally distributed here than any- 
where else in the world. The economic 
standards are high and the progress is 
always upward. In Europe, 
Sweeney the street sweeper prays 
that his son may be a good street GQ as 
sweeper; here Sweeney provides 
that his son will be something 
bettdér, Here Sweeney reads news- 









paper$, uses toothbrushes, owns pianos oak autos.” 4 
mobiles, earns more money year after year; and © 


spends more. Through advertising, you can sell 
Sweeney almost anything worth’ buying—but you 
must sell him before he arrives! 

Never in the history of the world was there so 
wide nor so wealthy a mass market as in New York 
City today. A million families here have incomes 
of from one thousand to five thousand dollars a 
year. Sweeney pays more rent to live here, spends 
more to stay here, a ready customer for everything. 

And never in the history of American journal- 
ism. has there been an advertising medium like 
The News. Its six hundred thousand odd circula- 
tion is the largest morning circulation in America, 
Its distribution is 96.9% in New York City and 
suburbs, concentrated circulation that covers this 
compact market. Its tabloid size fits the reader’s 

insures attention to the advertiser. And its 
rate makes it a more economical distribution factor. 

Tell Itto Sweeney now in The News. Get the facts. 


Write for the Sweeney series in folder form. 


THE & NEWS 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25° Park. Place; Siew York ' Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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BOSTON NEWSPAPERS’ STATISTICAL BUREAU 


257 -Washington Street - 
Boston, Mass. 





AGATE LINES 


Sunday Hotels Steamship 
Papers_ and Resorts and Travel 
Post 1,641 19,449 
Globe’. 47,140 = 47,731 
Herald 98,471 58,999 
Advertiser 8,405 7,996 
Daily Papers 

Post 1,005 37,528 
Globe 14,273 48,257 
Herald 19,048 59,920 
Advertiser 1,336 769 
Traveler 1,125 7,141 

American 5,734 11,593 
Transcript 349,236 192,081 

Telegram 4,165 5,936 


The above is an exact reproduction of the regular 
report on classified advertising furnished by 
the Boston Newspapers’ Statistical) Bureau — 
No additions, subtractions, or rearrangements 


Real 
Estate 
16,960 
322,659 
207,815 
26,415 


17,871 


198,773 
137,837 
23,281 


137,566 . 


41,025 
423,581 
68,950 


Classified Advertising 


January 1, 1923, to June 30, 1923 


Used 

Cars 
8,707 
341,413 
96,189 
36,970 


2,372 


91,627. 


52,093 

9,582 
55,007 
19,202 
17,096 
42,391 
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Miscel- 
laneous 
87,345 
527,533 
97,221 
171,871 


189,942 
591,368 


257,824 


74,294 
234,942 
136,637 
651,547 


339,199 


This shows the pre-eminence as an advertising medium of the 


Boston Loeniuy Transcript 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 


New York Chicago Boston 


t San Francisce 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Los Angeles 
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Mail:Order Advertising—W hat It 
Teaches 


Lessons Learned in the School of Mail-Order Selling That May Be 
‘Applied to Advertising of a General Nature 


C.. Hopkins 


By Claude 


HE severest test of an adver- 

tising’.man is in. selling goods 
by. mafl; But, that is..a -school 
from which he must graduate be- 
fore he can hope for success. 
There cost and result, are imme- 
liately apparent. False: theories 
melt away like snowflakes in the 
sun.. The advertising is. profitable 
or it is not, clearly on the.face of 
returns: Figures which do not 
lie tell one at once the merits of 
an advertisement. 

This puts men on their mettle. 
All _. guesswork ~ is __ eliminated. 
Every mistake is - conspicuous. 
One quickly loses, his conceit by 
learning how. often his judgment 
errs—often nine times in ten. 

There one learns that advertis- 
ing must be. done on a scientific 
basis to have any fair chance at 
success.: And he learns how every 
wasted dollar adds to the cost of 
results, 

Here he is taught efficiency and 
economy under a master who can’t 
be fooled. Then, and then only, 
is he apt to apply the same prin- 
ciples and keys to all advertising. 

man was selling a five-dollar 
article. The replies from his ad- 
vertisement cost him eighty-five 
cents. Another man submitted an 
advertisement - which he thought 
better... The -replies cost $14.20 
each, Another man submitted an 
adyertisement which for two years 
brought replies at an average of 
forty-one cents. each. 

Consider that = difference, on 
250,000 replies. per year. Think 
how . valuable was the man who 
cut ‘the cost in two. Think what 
it would have meant to have con- 
tinued that $14.20 advertisement 
without any. key on returns. 

Yet there are thousands of ad- 
vertisers who do just that, They 


Reprinted; by pefmission of ‘the author, 
from “Scientific: Advertising.” 
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spend large sums on a guess. And 
they are doing what that man did 
—paying for sales from two: to 
thirty-five times what they need 
cost, 

A study of mail-order advertis- 
ing reveals many things worth 
learning. It is a prime subject 
for study. In the first place, if 
continued, you know that it pays. 
It is therefore .good advertising 
as applied to that line. 

The probability is that the ad- 
vertisement has_ resulted from 
many traced comparisons. It is 
therefore the best advertising yet 
discovered for that line. 

Study those advertisements with 
respect. There is proved adver- 
tising, not theoretical. It will not 
deceive you. The lessons it teaches 
are principles which wise men ap- 
ply to all advertising. 

Mail-order advertising is always 
set in small type. It is usually 
set in smaller type than ordinary 
print. That economy of space is 
universal. So it proves. con- 
clusively that larger type does not 
pay. 

Remember that when you double 
your space by doubling the size of 
your type. The advertisement 
may still be profitable. But traced 
returns have proved that you are 
paying a-double price for sales. 

In mail-order advertising there 
is no waste of space. Every iine 
is utilized. Borders are rarely 
used. Remember that when you 
are tempted to leave valuable space 
unoccupied. 

In mail-order advertising there 
is no palaver. There is no boast- 
ing, save of super-service. There 
is no useless talk. There is no 
attempt at entertainment. There 
is nothing to amuse. 

Mail-order advertising usually 
contains a coupon.. That is there 
to get some action from the.con- 
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verts partly made, It is there to 
be cut out as a reminder of some- 
thing the reader has decided to do. 

Mail-order advertisers know that 
readers forget. They are reading 
a magazine of interest. They may 
be absorbed in a story. A large 
percentage of people who read 
an advertisement and decide to 
act will forget that decision in five 
minutes. The mail-order adver- 
tiser knows that waste by tests, 
and he does not propose to accept 
it. So he inserts that reminder 
to be cut out, and it turns up when 
the reader is ready to act. 


WHAT MAIL ORDER DEMANDS 
OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


In mail-order advertising the pic- 
tures are always to the point. They 
are salesmen in themselves. They 
earn the space they occupy. The 
size is gauged by their importance. 
The picture of a dress one is try~ 
ing to sell may occupy much space. 
Less important things get smaller 
spaces. 

Pictures in ordinary advertising 
may teach little. They probably 
result from whims. But pictures 
in mail-order advertising may 
form half the cost of selling. And 
you may be sure that everything 
about them has been decided by 
many comparative tests. 

Before you use useless pictures, 
merely to decorate or interest, 
look over some mail-order adver- 
tisements. Mark what their ver- 
dict is. 

A man advertised an incubator 
to be sold by mail. Type adver- 
tisements with right headlines 
brought excellent returns. But he 
conceived the idea that a striking 
picture would increase those re- 
turns. So he increased his space 
50 per cent to add a row of 
chickens in silhouette. 

It did make a striking adver- 
tisement, but his cost per reply 
was increased by exactly 50 per 
cent. The new advertisement, 
costing one-half more for every 
— brought not one added 
sale. 

The man learned that incubator 
buyers were practical people. 
They were looking for attractive 
offers, not for pictures. 
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Think of the countless untraced 
campaigns where a whim of that 
kind costs half the advertising 
money without a penny of return. 
And this condition may go on year 
after year. 

Mail-order advertising tells a 

complete story if the purpose is to 
make an immediate sale. You see 
no limitations there on amount of 
copy. 
The motto there is “The more 
you tell the more you sell.” And 
it has never failed to prove out so 
in any test we know. 

Sometimes the advertiser uses 
small. advertisements, sometimes 
large advertisements. None is too 
small to tell a reasonable story. 
But an advertisement twice larger 
brings twice the returns. A four- 
times-larger advertisement brings 
four times the returns, and usually 
some in addition. 

But this occurs only when the 
larger space is utilized as well as 
the small space. Set half-page 
copy in a page space and you 
double the cost of returns. We 
have seen many a test prove that. 

Look at an advertisement of 
the Mead Cycle Company—a 
typical mail-order advertisement. 
These have been running for 
many years. The advertisements 
are unchanging. Mr. Mead told 
the writer that not for $10,000 
would he change a single word in 
his advertisements. 

For many years he compared 
one advertisement with another. 
And the ‘advertisements you see 
today are the final result of all 
those experiments. Note the pic- 
ture he uses, ths headlines, the 
economy of space, the small type. 
Those advertisements are as near 
perfect for their purpose as an 
advertisement can be. 

So with any other mail-order 
advertisement which has long con- 
tinued. Every feature, every 
word and picture teaches adver- 
tising at its best. You may not 
like them. You, may say they are 
unattractive, crowded, hard to 
read—anything you will. But the 
test of results has proved those 
advertisements the best salesmen 
those lines have yet discovered. 
And they certainly pay. 
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A 602 Million Dollar 
Buying Job— 


and no summer vacation 


is now facing the executives 
and engineers of Electric 
Light and Power Companies. 
Last year they shouldered 
the biggest buying job of 
their lives. They were com- 
pelled to buy over $324,- 
000,000 worth of additional 
equipment. Consumers were 
buying a matter of a billion 
dollars’ worth of electricity. 


Now, in 1923,- these same 
executives are working under 
rush orders to expand still 
further. They are spending 
over $602,000,000 on added 
equipment for Central Sta- 
tions alone—over 209 millions 
for Steam-Electric Generat- 
ing Plants; over 74 millions 
for Hydro-Electric Generat- 
ing Plants; over 125 millions 
for Transmission Systems ; 
over 193 millions for Distri- 
bution Systems. 


This enormous buying job is 
going on right through the 
































summer. There is no let-up. 
It is an all-year job. 


If your product fits this tre- 
mendously active field, here 
is the big. market for your 
output. And ELECTRICAL 
WORLD is the market place 
where Central Station Ex- 
ecutives and Engineers turn 
naturally for guidance—the 
key paper of the industry 
serving those who design, 
construct, operate, maintain 
or finance the great plants 
now so actively engaged in 
meeting this great expansion. 


Active buying means active 
selling. The men behind this 
602-million-dollar buying job 
are interested now in the 
equipment necessary to en- 
able them to carry through 
their projects. Your sales 
message, in ELECTRICAL 
WORLD, will reach them at 
the time they are looking 
for it. 


Don’t disappoint them. 


val \KOE GI 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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Mail-order advertising - is the 
court of last resort. You may get 
the same instructions, if you will, 
by keying other advertisements. 
But mail-order advertisements are 
models. They are selling goods 
profitably in a difficult. way. It 
is far harder to get mail orders 
than to send buyers to the stores. 
It is hard to sell goods which 
can’t be seen. Advertisements 
which do that are excellent ex- 
amples of what advertising 
should _ be. 

We cannot often follow all the 
principles of mail-order ‘advertis- 
ing, though we know we should. 
The advertiser forces a compro- 
mise, Perhaps pride in our adver- 
tisements has an influence. But 
every departure from those prin- 
ciples adds to our selling cost. 
Therefore it is always a question 
of what we are willing to pay 
for our frivolities. 


COMPARISONS CAN BE MADE 


We can at least know what we 
pay. We can make keyed com- 
parisons, one advertisement with 
another. Whenever we do we in- 
variably find that the nearer we 
get to proved mail-order copy the 
more customers we get for our 
money. 

Think it over. What real dif- 
ference is there between induc- 
ing a customer to order by mail or 
order from his dealer? Why 
should the methods of salesman- 
ship differ? 

They should not. When they 
do, it is for one of two reasons. 
Either the advertiser does not 
know what the mail-order adver- 
tiser knows. He is advertising 
blindly. Or he is deliberately 
sacrificing a percentage of his re- 
turns to gratify some particular 
desire. j 

There is some apology for that, 
just as there is for fine offices and 
buildings. Most of us can afford 
to do something for pride and 
opinion. But let us know what we 
are doing. Let us know the cost 
of our pride. Then, if our adver- 
tising fails to bring the wanted 
returns, let us go back to our 
model—a good mail-order adver- 
‘tisement—and eliminate some of 
our waste. 
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Sale of Allis-Chalmers Farm 
Tractors Increases 


The Allis-Chalmers _ Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., manufac- 
turer of farm tractors, for the quar- 
ter Lama June 30, 1923, reports sales 
billed amounting to $6,082,079 as against 
$4,778,863 for the same period of 1922. 
Net profits after Federal taxes for the 
three months ended June 30, 1923, were 
$628,418 compared with $299,796 for 
the corresponding three months of the 
previous year. 

The company’s net profits after Fed- 
eral taxes for the first six months of 
the current year are $1,097,108 as 
against $578,529 for the first half 
of 1922. 





Going Along with “Printers’ 
Ink” for Thirty-five Years 


Tue Puitip Ritrer Company, Inc. 
New York, July 30, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The writer has been a more or less 
consistent reader of Printers’ Ink 
for nearly thirty-five years; in other 
words, since its first publication, and is 
prompted to say that never in its his- 
tory has Printers’ Ink so acceptably 
filled its mission in life. 

Tue Puitip Ritter Company, Inc., 

Puitrp RItTrer, 
President. 





James Love with Geo. W. Ford 
Agency. 

James Love has joined the staff of 
the Geo. W. Ford Company, advertising 
agency, Atlanta, Ga., as sales promotion 
manager. He was formerly with the 
Edison Lamp Works as Southern mer- 
chandising manager, with offices in At 
lanta. More recently he has been with 
the Blosser-Williams Company, adver- 
tising agency, Atlanta, as account execu- 
tive. 





Heads New Business Depart- 
ment of Buffalo Bank 


C. R. F. Wickenden has been ap- 
pointed as manager of the department 
of new business and publicity of the 
Peoples Bank of Buffalo, succeeding 
Paul Illman, who has joined the Buf- 
falo organization of S. W. Straus & Co. 





Cincinnati Agency Has Air 
Friction Carburetor Account 


The advertising account of the Air 
Friction Carburetor Company, Dayton, 
O., has been placed with The Blaine- 
Thompson Company, Cincinnati adver- 
tising agency. 





New Art Service Started at 
Waynesboro, Va. 


Charles W. Smith has started an ad- 
vertising art service under his own name 
at Waynesboro, Va, 
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“Toast for 
Breakfast” 


Advertisers planning to increase 
| domestic consumption of wheat 
| with “toast for breakfast” slogan. 
| —Printers’ Ink, August 2. 





We have a large collection of 

paintings in color—and process 

plates made therefrom—showing 

many uses of toast; milk toast, 
French toast, club sandwich, cinna- 

mon toast and many more. 


Perhaps we can help manufacturers 
who are interested, directly or in- 
directly, in putting toast on every ° 
breakfast-table. 


Correspondence is invited. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building ° Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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What kind of package 
do you use—and why? } 


N the last analysis, the 
success of any product 
depends largely on its 
package. Outwardly the 
package is important for 
selling effect; inwardly, for 
ay a \ re-selling effect—through 
#//\\ protection of its contents. 






fy 


Different types of prod- 
ucts demand different ( 
types of packages to at- 
tain the same end: fitness 1 
to challenge modern com- ‘ 
petition. In producing the 
right container—as in selecting it—expert 
methods pay: guesswork seldom does. 

Take for example the label-wrapped shell, 
which many manufacturers have found best for 
goods that need sift-proof, odor-proof, sanitary 
protection. The stock must be scientifically 
adapted to the exacting demands of various types 
of wrapping machines, whether wet or dry. You 
must print on this stock in perfect register, with 
colors always uniform despite long runs. The 
label itself must be perfectly adjusted to the fast- re 
running equipment which assembles the packages. o 

Each of the famous products illustrated is now 
sold in label-wrapped shells designed and manu- 
factured by the Robert Gair Company. 

Because we make every type of package; be- RO 
cause we have cooperated in merchandising all 
kinds of packaged products, we are prepared to 
advise you without prejudice on the one best CHICA: 


Lo A aL Se ee 
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packaging method for you. 
And then, our five plants 


offer complete, unified 
manufacturing control of 
every process from wood- 
pulp to the finished, printed 
package. No shopping 
around. Undivided responsi- 
bility. Each step’ dovetailed 
into the next for the result 
you want. 


Design determined on the 
basis of scientific selling tests 
that eliminate guesswork. 

Engraving that givesthe design, ahd the rinter, 
every possible advantage for perfect reproduction. 

Color-printing that is clear, vivid, absolutely 
uniform over long runs, because we make and 
apply all our own inks. 

ek ee ee 


We have just published “A Booklet of Folding 
Box Styles,” which describes and illustrates pic- 
torially a number of different types of folding 
boxes and display containers made by the 
Robert Gair Company to meet 
the varying needs of different 
industries. Send for this im- 
portant booklet today. 


Ask to have a Robert Gair 
representative call and talk 
over your problems. His con- 
structive suggestions place you 
under no obligation. 





ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA ,-, BOSTON - BUFFALO 
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Add 5000 or More 
of These Salesmen 
to Your Selling 
Force! 


merchandising your products—shipping them in 

such an attractive and easily-set-up display con- 
tainer that the dealer will place it where it will advertise 
and SELL your products? 


If not, it will pay you to give this method your im- 
mediate consideration. It is the most effective and 
least expensive of all known methods of increasing 
sales through retailers. 


A= you making use of this modern method of 






More and more concerns are adopting the 
distinctive Brooks Display Container (pat- 
ented) for their products, and we almost in- 
variably get repeat orders—often larger than 
the original orders—which is convincing proof 
of the profitableness of this form of selling. 


Send us a description or sample of your 
product and we will give you our sug- 
gestions for a display container that will 
help to make your sales curve climb. 
No obligation involved. 





BROOKS BANK NOTE CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 


BROOKS eostante 
Lithographed Folding Boxes—Labels—Window 


NN Display Advertising 
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Advertising X-Rays of the Product 
to Dealers 


The Coffiéld Washer Company Takes Its Machine nines in Business- 
Paper Copy 


By S. C. Lambert 


"FRE large majority of trade 
campaigns are planned for the 
purpose of enlarging retail dis- 
tribution. Directly or indirectly, 
it is expected the trade publicity 
will secure new dealers. But sup- 
pose this expectation does not ma- 
terialize quickly enough. Has the 
advertising been entirely barren 
of results? 

Also, what about the company 
that has practically complete dis- 
tribution? Many manufacturers 
find it necessary to keep the num- 
ber of their retail distributors 
within prescribed bounds. When 
the quota is filled is there no 
longer a need for business-paper 
advertising? 

Both questions are answered in 
the current trade campaign of the 
Coffeld Washer Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio. Not that.the company 
has found its previous advertising 
unresultful. “Nor is distribution 
100 per cent complete. The reason 
is that Coffield advertising is 
directed at present dealers as well 
as prospective ones. 

Some time ago the company 
prepared, in written form, a 
highly detailed report on the me- 
chanics of the Coffield washer. 
This was not intended for outside 
use. It was planned rather for 
the internal organization. The 
material was found to be ex- 
tremely valuable. The company 
could see no reason why it would 
not be as helpful to dealers who 
handle or are interested in wash- 
ing machines. 

Then came the suggestion that 
the material be revamped, made 
generally interesting and easily 
understandable, and used as the 
basis of a campaign that would 
appeal to Coffield dealers and 
prospective dealers - alike.... The 
idea was favorably received be- 
cause it agreed with the com- 
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pany’s idea of what business-paper 
advertising should be like. 

' All. along Coffield has held to 
the opinion that dealers are fed 
up on copy that hammers away 
on “more profits” and similar 
time-worn phfases. The thought 
has been entertained, rather, that 
business-paper advertising should 
be a news medium. Give a dealer 
information, the company claims, 
and he wil] read your copy 
whether he is handling your line 
or not. 


A LEAF FROM THE EXPERIENCES ed 
PUBLISHERS 


It is difficult to take issue with 
that contention. It is merely tak- 
ing a leaf from the editorial 
methods of business publications. 
Ediforially, the fundamental plank 
of every successful trade paper is 
to tell retailers what they do not, 
but ought to, know. Ideas and in- 
formation that can be used ad- 
vantageously in the store are the 
things that all merchants desire. 
There cannot be too much of this. 
Many business papers have been 
furnishing that sort of informa- 
tion for years. Their constantly 
increasing circulations testify to 
the unabating demand for helpful 
facts and suggestions. 

As applied to Coffield the mer- 
chant who is already handling the 
line is not likely to disregard copy 
which places before him informa- 
tion useful in promoting sales. 
Moreover, if the advertising was 
read only’ by present customers, 
and the suggestions: acted upon, 
it would more than pay for itself 
in increased .sales. Most manu- 
facturers encourage their sales- 
men to pass selling tips on to their 
customers: ‘The. best road men 
make it a practice’ to do so :be- 
cause they know, from experience, 
that it brings handsome dividends 
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in the shape of larger orders. Di- 
rect mail is also employed for this 
purpose. Some companies make 
it a policy to include a postscript 
on all letters going to dealer- 
customers regardless of their con? 
tents, which explains briefly a 


‘The weight of the tub and contents distributed over the 

(4 entire tub head by means of"epiders.” These spiders have 

four arms which extend clear to the edge of the head and 

secured by twelve solid copper bolts. The rs 

“This is number one = Nuuactusumecnaay, 

pulls of. It is self-catching, 

bother with. “Breakers” hold 
back the dashing water, making the hd splashproof. 

quickly brings superiority to light. 

jumber Two. 


Others will follow 


‘The lid pushes on and 
‘There are no latches to 


Careful “X. 


Watch for Coffield X-Ray Ni 
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tion focuses attention on the par- 
ticular part mentioned: 

A Coffield dealer reading the 
advertisements will know a great 
deal more about this washing ma- 
chine he is selling than,he did 
before he came across this‘ par- 
ticular piece of copy. 
And the information 
will be of everday use 
to him. With these 
data he can: make 
an intelligent and 
convincing talk while 
giving a demonstra- 


a 
pepe Whe ay = THE COFFIELD WASHER CO. tion. In this connec- 


‘This large capacity gives plenty of room for Coffeld’s 
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ONE. BY ONE IN SEVEN ADVERTISEMENTS 


practical sales idea. Coffield 
believes. there.cannot be too much 
of this and that business-paper 
advertising is another means to 
the same erid. 

With these considerations in 
mind the Coffield company is now 
running a campaign which by il- 
lustrations and text takes the 
Coffield washer apart for dealer 
examination. There are seven 
pieces of copy in the series. One 
by one they discuss lucidly and 
yet: in complete detail the various 
features of the Coffield product. 
The advertisements bear the head: 
“7. X-Rays.” An x-ray illustra- 


Comedion Factory —Heriiten Ue: 





° ELECTRIC 
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SUCH AS THIS 
THE MACHINE IS SO DISCUSSED THAT THE RETAILER WILL 
BE ENABLED TO HAVE A REAL UNDERSTANDING OF IT 


tion it should. be un- 
derstood . that . men 
exert. a strong. in- 
fluence in the pur- 
chase of washifig ma- 
chines. Women may 
not be intensely in- 
terested in the fact 
that “All joints are 
double seamed and 
solder ‘sweated’ clear 
through.” But men 
folks are, even 
though they may 
have only a very hazy 
notion of what it is 
all about. Conse- 
quently, a little tech- 
nical talk of this type 
frequently sells -the 
head of the house. 
Another point fav- 
vial orable to copy that 
furnishes information 
is the good effect it 
has on the dealer’s 
salesmen. In the 
electrical field the re- 
tail salesman is generally more 
efficient than in numerous other 
lines. However, he is by no 
means a perfect salesman. How 
to reach him and educate him is 
a troublesome problem. Business- 
paper advertising:..of the Coffield 
x-ray type is one effective method. 
If anything has been said which 
gave the impression that the 
Coffield campaign appeals only to 
present dealers to the neglect of 
prospective retail customers let 
me make an immediate correction. 
Picture, if you will, a Coffield 
salesman going over the machine 
with a dealer he is trying to sign 
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up. If he .is a good salesman, 
won’t his talk approximate that 
of} the copy? Dealers are not so 
gullible these days as they were 
only a very few years ago. They 
ten only to facts. What is more 
they want to know that anything 
they sell to their customers is 
going to prove satisfactory. The 
Coffield advertising tells them 
what they want to know. That 
has never been known to cause a 
sale to be lost. 

There is one more reason which 
prompted the adoption of the 
present campaign. As a member 
of the Coffield organization ex- 
plained it: “We were anxious to 
make our advertisements dis- 
tinctively our own. The cry has 
gone up from many” sources that 
copy is so much alike in general 
that one can cut out a particular 
company name or trade-mark and 
with very few changes, substitute 
another. We wanted to avoid this. 
We wanted to set forth copy of 
such a nature that no _ other 

nufacturer could substitute his 

e for ours and still have our 
advertisements hold good for 
him.” 

That, in short, is the story of 
the Coffield x-ray campaign. The 
principles the advertising expound 
are as important as any of the 
fundamentals on which business 
paper publicity is based. They 
should be taken to heart by two 
classes of manufacturers: those 
who do not use business papers 
because they are not angling for 
new dealers and those who $dis- 
continued their campaigns because 
the advertising failed to secure a 
sufficient number of néw accounts. 


L. S. Rappaport with Economic 
Plan Company 


Louis S. Rappaport, recently adver- 
tising and sales manager for M. Mar- 
tin Company, New York, makers of 
Plume undergarments, has become ad- 
vertising and sales manager for the 
National Economic Plan Co. 


Joins Staff of Russell Raymond 
Voorhees 


Shelby R. Smith has joined the staff 
of Russell Raymond Voorhees, advertis- 
ing, Asheville, N. C. He had been with 
the Lexington, Ky., Leader. 
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W. T. Grant Chain Reports 
42 Per Cent Sales Increase 


The W. T. Grant Company, New 
York, operating a chain of fifty-five 
department stores located in the East, 
South and Middle West with a retail 
price limit of one dollar, reports sales 
of $8,511,018 for the first six months 
of the current year. This is an in- 
crease of 42 per cent over the sales 
for the same period in 1922. 

It is expected-that the company will 
have sales of more than $20,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending January 31, 
1924, according to an estimate made 
by W. T. Grant, president. For the 
year ending January 31, 1923, the 
company reported sales amounting to 
$15,382,631 and profits of $1,010,927, 
after inventory adjustment and before 
taxes and bonuses. 

The average sales per store for the 
fiscal ages of 1923 were 120 per cent 
over the figure reported for 1914. 

One of the most successful policies 
of this company, Mr. Grant states, has 
been to place its store managers on a 
profit-sharing basis. The income of each 
manager depends upon the profits that 
his unit makes for the company. An- 
other policy of the company is to make 
all promotions from within the organ- 
ization. The manager of each store 
trains selected subordinates to become 
future branch managers. Under this 
plan the company always has available 
young men who have ‘earned promo- 
tion to full managership positions by 
reason of their training and work as 
junior executives. 


Shoe Chain Account for 
Empire Agency 

I. Blyn & Sons, New York, operating 
the Blyn chain of retail shoe stores in 
New York City and Northern New 
Jersey territory, and the Rambler chain 
in the territory from Connecticut to 
Pennsylvania, have placed the account 
with the Empire Advertising Service, 
also of New York. Newspapers, prin- 
cipally, are used for this account. 





Porter-Eastman-Byrne Has 


Buttermilk Account 

The Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising of the 
Consolidated Products Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of buttermilk prod- 
ucts. A campaign in farm, papers and 
—7 papers is planned for this ac- 
count. 





Western Insurance .Advertiser 
Plans Newspaper Campaign 


Northwest and British Columbia news- 
papers will be used in a campaign which 
the West Coast Life Insurance Company, 
San Francisco, plans to start immedi- 
ately. This advertising will be directed 
by the Lockwood-Shackelford Company, 
San Francisco advertising agency. 
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If you expect to sel! the 
family you must sell her 






—and the one sure way of doing it is 
to appeal to her through the news- 
paper that appeals to her. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


During the first six months of 
this year The St. Louis Star 
(daily) carried more Women’s 
Apparel Advertising than any 
other St. Louis newspaper, with 
an excess of 89,658 lines over 
its nearest competitor. 























National Advertising Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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More than Half Million Subscribers 



























“Uncle Bob:”* 
Introduces 
Mr. F. J. St. John 
Educational and Publicity Division 
Advertising Department 
Delco-Light Company 
Dayton, O. 
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Quality Folks 
Series No. 5 


Southern 


South’s Foremost 


J. C. Billingsle ea A. H. Billingslea 
Chicage New York Atla 
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Guaranteed January First 1924 








ABC S™EOTION. LESERE STANDARO 








Southern Ruralist, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentlemen: 


We are glad to greet the Southern 
Ruralist as one of the outstanding institu— 
tions of the South and one of the forces 
which is laboring consistently and consci- 
= for the upbuilding of the South-— 

and. 


The work of companies like our own, 
ented igo modern conveniences to the farm 
homes of the South, is benefited unmis— 
takably because of the unfailing regard of 
this great publication for the welfare of 
its readers. 


Yours very truly, 
DELCO—LIGHT COMPANY, 


EA file 


Educational and Publicity Division, 
STJ:LP Advertising Department. 


Theres a satisfied user near you. 








For nearly ten years the message of 
the Delco-Light Company has been 









carried to Southern farmers through 


R Ura / 1 ny ft the Southern Ruralist. 


Farm Paper 








A. D. McKinney Re R. Ring 
St. Louts Minneapolis 
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tions Affect Every Business 


With the new situation which has developed—and is 
still developing—there is no one thing which deserves the 
earnest attention of advertising men more than a proper 
judgment of farm paper values as they exist today. 

A new state of mind has been produced in farmers by the 
rapid change in farming conditions since 1920 and 
Farm and Home is the outstanding example of the 
agricultural publications which have profited thereby. 
One reason is that for more than thirty years Farm and 
Home has occupied a position of unquestioned leadership 
on exactly those subjects which have come to be of 
greatest importance now. 

Another reason is that Farm and Home's circulation is 
concentrated in those states which have been most favored 
by the changed conditions. 

Write for maps showing how these changes are affecting 
rural automobile registrations. 


Send for the 
Research Department's _ 
Report on the Poultry Situation 


FARM"="FiOME 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The Problems of Merchandising 
When Two Companies Combine 


Heywood-Wakefield Takes in Spirit of Youth at the Age of Ninety-seven, 
Largely as Result of Purchase of a Lusty Young Rival 


By Henry Burwen 


HERE are two distinct angles 
of special interest in connec- 
tion with the present advertising 
and sales policy of the Heywood- 
Wakefield Company, manufac- 
turer of reed furniture, baby 
carriages and so on. The first is 
the problem developed ‘by its pur- 
chase of the Lloyd Manufacturing 
Company of Menominee, Mich., 
which was up to that event a 
competing business. The second 
is the nature of the advertising 
appeal adopted in the campaign 
recently undertaken by this old- 
line company, which is using gen- 
eral advertising for the first time 
in its ninety-seven years’ history. 
When the Lloyd company was 
purchased these questions pre- 
sented themselves: First, as the 
Heywood-Wakefield Company had 
manufacturing plants and branch 
warehouses in several parts of the 
country, with a distribution coun- 
try-wide, should the Lloyd com- 
pany be converted into another 
branch manufacturing plant on 
the same basis as the others and 
used as a distributing centre for 
its section of the country? Next, 
should its name be changed as 
well as the name of the product? 
Again, should its sales force be 
combined with that of the Hey- 
wood-Wakefield force, and _ its 
advertising likewise? 

On all these points the company 
decided negatively. The com- 
panies, so far as selling and 
advertising are concerned, have 
been continued as separate entities. 

The Lloyd company makes 
baby carriages chiefly. It has in 
the past five or six years, through 
an aggressive advertising and 
merchandising campaign, built up 
a considerable volume of business, 
having grown 700 per cent in 
that period. It naturally fol- 
lows that advertising persistently 
has made the name of Lloyd well 








known throughout the country. 

Now, to change to the Heywood 
name meant, so far as the public 
was concerned, the loss of this 
valuable name publicity. For five 
years dealers had been advertising 
heavily’ Lloyd baby carriages, 
tying in with the company’s 
newspaper copy. Consumers had 
come to know the product by its 
name and the various influences 
working for the name Lloyd had 
developed the demand. From the 
publicity standpoint, therefore, it 
was considered advisable to con- 
tinue advertising Lloyd baby car- 
riages as before. This meant that 
the Lloyd product must continue 
to compete with the Heywood 
product, for both were nationally 
distributed. 

The Heywood company _ this 
spring started on a newspaper 
campaign in principal cities of the 
East, and as a result of this policy 
advertising for both Lloyd and 
Heywood products is appearing in 
the same city, although different 
publications are used. 


SEPARATE SALES FORCES MAINTAINED 


Now, having decided not to 
combine the advertising of the 
two companies, a similar decision 
was made on the question of com- 
bining the sales forces. There is 
no secret in the trade that the two 
companies are now one. Whether 
or not a single sales organization 
could as successfully and efficient- 
ly handle the two lines was for a 
time an open question. Could 
Heywood salesmen take on the 
Lloyd line or Lloyd salesmen take 
on the Heywood line? As a mat- 
ter of fact, both groups of sales- 
men were covering the same 
territory, frequently calling on the 
same dealers. Why couldn’t they. 
be combined? 

The two lines, 
former 


considered in 
relation to each other, 
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were competitors. It was con- 
cluded that a_ single salesman 
handling the two lines would not 
secure the volume of business that 
two salesmen competing with each 
other would. In other words, 
there was no reason to believe 
that a salesman carrying the 
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As mentioned before, a great 
deal of dealer tie-up copy was be- 
ing run with the Lloyd advertis- 
ing. Considerable display was 
being given to the product. These 
things must be maintained since 
Lloyd advertising was to be con- 
tinued as before. It needed, the 

company concluded, 

salesmen interested in 

. that one phase of the 
business alone _ to 
maintain that interest, 
to keep dealers push- 
ing and displaying, to 
crystallize the Lloyd 
advertising into sales. 
No changes were 
made in sales forces. 

Salesmen were -re- 

minded. of the fact 

that they were work- 
ing for the same cor- 
poration, though sell- 
ing different lines. 

They were told that 

they were allies and 

should not “knock” 
each other’s lines, but 
were not restricted as 
to their dealer calls. 

How does the dealer 








. 





take this double- 
action salesmanship? 
To him it is about 
the same as before, 
though he knows' it is 
now one company. A 








THE LLOYD COMPANY MAINTAINS ITS OWN TYPE OF COPY, 
BUT DOES NOT HIDE ITS CONNECTION 


WITH THE OLDER COMPANY 


Lloyd line as well as the Heywood 
line would do any considerably 
greater volume of business than 
before. It was not as if the Lloyd 
line gave them some additional 
types of merchandise which were 
not represented in their stock 
before. 

Heywood salesmen, bred on 
their own merchandise, naturally 
considered it the best in the world 
and would, consciously or other- 
wise, favor it were they selling 
both lines. The advertising policy 
was a consideration too. In order 
to get value received for the ad- 
vertising expenditure, dealers 
must be taught and persuaded to 
co-operate with it. 


single salesman does 
not generally get ‘all 
of a dealer’s business. 
Unlike many large 
unit propositions, baby carriages 
are very seldom sold on the 
exclusive agency plan. A dealer 
might buy carriages from three 
or four different concerns. There 
is a natural tendency for him, 
receiving pressure from © sev- 
eral different sources, to split his 
business. So he continues to buy 
some Lloyds and some Heywood- 
Wakefields. On the other hand, 
considering the case of a dealer 
who is handling only one of the 
lines, though he may be the object 
of solicitation of the other, it does 
not necessarily mean that the first 
line will suffer. And as for the 
dealer who is handling either, 
solicitation from two sources, both 
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A Significant Fact 


According to the compilation of the 
latest reports of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, printed in The Editor and Pub- 
lisher, the circulation of both THE 
EVENING STAR -and THE SUN- 
DAY STAR in Washington and i 
suburbs (a radius of 25 miles) is approxi- 
mately 50% greater than the nearest 
competitor, morning or evening. 


In Washington and its suburbs just 


about every one who read a newspaper 
reads The Star. 


But advertising in THE STAR 
gets more than maximum circula- 
tion. It carries prestige. 

Really, you only’ need ONE me- 


dium in the National Capital—and 
that’s THE STAR. 


Che Lvening Blat. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, 
Write us direct or he our Pe 
New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll Paris Office J. E. Lutz 


110 East 42d Street © Reo Lemartine Tower Building 
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for advertised lines, is likely to 
win him over. 

Now, as to the second angle in 
this situation — the advertising 
campaign commenced recently by 
the Heywood-Wakefield Com- 
pany. This was really influenced 
by the Lloyd advertising. The 
latter had conducted a newspaper 
advertising campaign in most of 











Assures Comfort. for Baby 


Q Your dealer will gladly recommend Heywood- 





of his customers have proved tbeir worth. 














COPY THAT GIVES EMPHASIS TO HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD AGE AND TRADE-MARK 


the larger Sunday newspapers 
throughout the country. The 
Lloyd advertising, the first ex- 


tensive baby-carriage advertising 
campaign in the field, had demon- 
strated what advertising might 
accomplish. George W. Rowell, 
Tr., was the advertising manager 
for the Lloyd company; he was 
called to Boston and given the 
job of directing the advertising 
of the combined companies. An 
advertising campaign was decided 
upon for the Heywood line, partly 
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because the Lloyd experience had 
demonstrated what it could do 
and also to create the necessary 
balance of sales effort. 

What was the Heywood com- 
pany to advertise? Lloyd’s ad- 
vertising had stressed the loom 
me:hod of manufacture, with 
continuously woven fibre. Should 
the Heywood advertising stress 
the regular method of manufac- 
ture or should it emphasize other 
points of superiority? Or what 
was there in the company to. ad- 
vertise? The answer will in’erest 
other old-line companies that are 
on the verge of breaking into the 
open with advertising. The prob- 
lem was treated in this case as if 
it were entirely apart from the 
Lioyd advertising. 


REPUTAT ON IS MADE THE TALKING 
POINT 


The Heywood-Wakefield Com- 
pany has been in business since 
1826. What beiter angle for the 
advertising? Certainly it is not 
every firm that can point to a 
record like that. With units of 
sale running into fairly large 
figures, bought for long service, 
the reputation and stability of the 
manufacturer behind the product 
becomes of considerable im- 
portance. 

Ninety-seven years of business, 
then, became the keynote of the 
company’s advertising campaign. 
wh'ch went into Eastern and 
Southe-n newspapers with inser- 
tions in each about three times 


a month, space running to 700 
lines in size. The company’s 
years is the dominant note of 


every advertisement on the furni- 
ture. This dominant note is being 
driven home through repetition 
from a variety of angles. The 
idea is shown in the advertisement 
quoted below: 


Homemakers Have CHosen Tuts 
Furniture Since 1826 
For nearly a century homemakers have 
preferred Heywcod-Wakefield furniture. 
To the homes of 1826 this furniture 
brought pleasing grace of line, comfort 
in use, and a note of cheerful hospitality. 
Economy, due to sturdy workmanship 
and long-wearing ouality, has recom- 
mended Heywood-Wakefield Furniture 
for ninety-seven years. 
Your dealer will gladly show 
modern designs in Heywood- 


ou the 
akefield 
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THE 
ORDER PULLING 
CLEVELAND 





Four commanding headlines 
on the outside of one folder 
give your sales message 
strength and prominence. 


Distinctive Cleveland Folds 
Will Strengthen Your 
Direct Mail Advertising 


Above is shown a dummy layout illustrating how 
the Cleveland “Step Fold” can be used to bring 
out the leading features of any product you are 
advertising. 





The “Step Fold” permits you to show the prospect, so 
that he gets them at a glance, the points he is most 
likely to be interested in. This is the essence of ag- 
gressive selling. It puts over your message with all 
the strength, brevity and clearness that makes for 
good advertising. 


Your printer can make the “Step Fold” on his Cleve- 
land Folder, make it just as easily, quickly and in- 
expensively as he can make the most ordinary kind 
of fold. 


He can also make otlier distinctive folds that will 
prove very helpful and valuable in your direct mail 
work. Ask him for samples of them. 


The Cleveland will fold anything that any other 
folder can fold. 





Fold It on a Cleveland Folder 








Tye [jeveranofaoine Macyine[o 
1929-1941 East 61st Street 
Cleveland Ohio 
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feadership 


Good Housekeeping published, 
during 1922, more accounts.than 
any other of the five leading 
monthlies in the general woman’s 
field. (It led also in food ac- 
counts, household equipment 
accounts, house furnishing ac- 
counts and building material 
accounts.) 


And now, the records for the 
first six months of 1923 show 
that Good Housekeeping ‘still 
leads in these accounts—as wellas 
the total, and by even a greater 
margin than the preceding year. 


| 
| 


Good Housekeeping reaches a 
group that spends annually more 
than two and a quarter billion 
dollars on such things as clothing, 
food, household equipment and 
so on. 





ae 


bsg= : 


a ii 


This fact, combined with unique 
reader confidence, makes Good 
Housekeeping an unparalleled 
force in its field. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
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reed and fibre, in lovely suites and at- 
- tractive ‘séparate ~pieces. He will tell 
ou that the traditional worth of 
eywood-Wakefield furniture makes it 
a purchase which will always please you. 

This advertisement was the first 
of the series; “Three generations 
have chosen this furniture,” reads 
the title of another. A _ further 
advertisement states: “97 years’ 
experience is woven into this 
furniture.” . Again: “This , furni- 
ture has graced fine homes since 
1826”, and “Home lovers’ ap- 
proval rewards 97 years’ effort.” 
The basic message is being 
pounded home. 

The company’s: trade-mark, a 
“quality seal” gets front row 
position in every one of the car- 
riage advertisements. The com- 
pany isn’t going in very much for 
diffusion of ideas. Ninety-seven 
years, quality seal—these two 
thoughts are being driven home 
without much chance for inter- 
fering ideas to weaken their effect. 
In each furniture -advertisement 
the carriage and quality seal are 
mentioned subordinately, and in 
each carriage advertisement. the 
furniture receives similar treat- 
ment. The two dominant ideas 
are tied together at the head, end 
and middle 

Broadsides are being sent out to 
dealers telling them about the 
campaign, urging them to tie up 
with it and offering a considerable 
assortment of mats and electros. 
At the time of writing 1,258 deal- 
ers had ordered these helps. 

The response of the dealers is 
really surprising. -Mr. Rowell has 
records of dealer tie-up copy used 
in the same papers in which the 
advertising is running, and in a 
small city it is not uncommon for 
three to five dealers to run copy 
on the same page with the Hey- 
wood advertisement announcing 
that they have “Quality Seal” 
carriages or Heywood-Wakefield 
furniture in stock, in effect 
tripling. the size of the advertise- 
ment. 


Joins “Farm and Home” 


L. A. Peterson, formerly with Lor- 
enzen & Thompson, Inc., and more re- 
cently Western manager of Stevens & 
Bauman, Inc., has been added to the 
soles force of Farm and Home in New 

ork. 
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A New Publication. for. Con- 
tracting Painteis 


A new periodical for the contracting 
painter will be published by the Ameri- 
can Paint Journal Company, St. Louis, 
ublisher of the American Paint Journal. 

he first —_ will appear in January, 
1924, and will known as meri- 
can Painter and Decorator. It is the 
outgrowth of a special department which 
has been conducted for a number of 
years in the American Paint and Oil 
Dealer, also published by the same 


com 

The 9 purpose of The American Painter 
and Decorator, according to Allen W. 
Clark, president of the American Paint 
Journal Company, will be to interest new 

nds in the painting business, bring 
back those who have left the industry 
for other work, and to show master 
painters the increasing opportunities, 
which are developing in the painting 
business, 


Corn Products Shows Profit 
Gain for First Half of 1923 


The Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, New York, Karo corn syrup, 
Mazola, Argo and Duryea’s _ sta’ 
reports net earnings of $7,178,144 for 
six months ended June 30, 1923, after 
deductions for maintenance, repairs 
and estimated Federal Taxes. This- is 
a gain of $2,044,943 over the net 
earnings of’ $5,133,201 which the com- 
pany reported for the first six months 
of 1922. 


Changes in General Advertis- 
ing Company 

John S. Kittle, president of the Gen- 
eral Advertising ‘Company, Indianapolis, 
has resumed an active interest in the 
work of that agency. Richard A. Calkins 
will act as manager and assist Mr. Kittle. 
William M. Hutchison will be produc- 
tion manager. 

Harold’ a "Stedfeld, vice-president and 
general manager of the company, has 
resigned. 


Propose New Home. for Phila- 
delphia Advertising Club 


A movement is under way for the 
eens or erection of a new club- 
ouse for the Poor Richard Club of 
Philadelphia, At the next meeting of 
the board of directors it is expected that 
Bartley J. Doyle, president of the club, 
will present a complete conspectus of 
the proposed building together’ with a 
program for its financing. 


John S. Martin Elected Vice- 
President of “Time” 


John §. Martin has been elected vice- 
resident of Time, Inc.. New York, pub- 
isher of Time. He has been a meml 
of the staff of BA since its organiza- 

tion in October, 1922 
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ECONOMIST “NINETY PER CENSUS” 


) . of “our” stores (or 
© yy, © about 34,000) carry 
hosiery, somebody’s 

hosiery — 


HESE thousands of better stores will 
sell-the hosiery you: want to ‘sell, on two 
conditions only: 





1. It must be better hosiery 
2. They must believe it is better 


A retail merchant is, above all things, a selector 
of good values. Your great opportunity lies 
in aiding him to choose wisely. 

Because his business is built on his merchandise 
choices, he is constantly on the alert for 
suggestions. 


Ask us about our recent successes in advertis- 
ing and selling “somebody's hosiery.” 








THE ECONOMIST GROUP 
239 W. 39th St., New. York 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 
ATLANTIC COAST MERCHANT—DRYGOODSMAN 
DRYGOODS REPORTER — PACIFIC COAST MERCHANT 


Over 45,000 paid-for copies regularly reach the executives 
and buyers in 35,000 stores in 10,646 towns— stores doing 
75% of the total business done in dry goods and allied lines 
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Prior to the writer’s entrance into the manufacture of LIFE §R 
sale of street car advertising. During his sales work for street cz 
sales effect of street car advertising. Later, when the necessity a 
vertising was chosen, and the first real advertising that was done 





when our car cards have not appeared. Each year there have bx 
in hundreds of cities and towns from coast to coast. 


no other kind of advertising was used by us. Since the inception apt car 2 


We do not hesitate in saying that we believe street car advertifas 
small office and manufacturing plant in 1913, to our own buildinggsti 


feet of floor space in 1920, is very rapid expansion, for which adv 


Since writing the above in 1920, Major 
new and larger contracts for Street Ci 
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, “The Candy Mint With the Hole,” he was engaged in the 
mertising, excellent opportunity was afforded to carefully note the 
some kind of advertising to sell LIFE SAVERS, street car ad- 
Company was in that field. For nearly three years practically 

t car advertising for LIFE SAVERS, there has been no time 


ded more cities, until at the present time our car cards appear 
been a great factor in the success of this Company. From a 


msting of five floors and nearly one hundred thousand square 
g, especially street car advertising, can take great credit. 


President, 


THE CANDY MINT WITH THE HOLE 


CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CO.,N,. ¥. 
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“A prece of hardened Steel driven 
through the paper to make the 
perforations for the key depressed.” 


— Dictionary oF PRINTING. 


When a piece of printed mat- 
ter lacks. “‘ punch,” the. fault is 
not necessarily with the copy, 
or with the layout, or with 
the stock. For as a rule, good 
printing which includes intel- 
ligent typography and expert 
workmanship, will supply the 
punch that marks the difference 
between superior and inferior 
printing. Goldmann knows how 
to get the effect which the suc- 
cess of the job demands. Nor do 
size, number of colors, or price 
influence the amount of expert 
attention each job receives. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 
EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Stace Gighiteen Seventy Stx 
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Some New Chords Struck in Barber 
Shop Advertising 
Ed, the Barber, of Schenectady, N. Y., Is the Orchestra Leader 
By Bernard A. Grimes 


“B OBBED hair is not passé.” 
How many people would 
associate this reassuring and con- 
fidently advanced statement re- 
garding women’s coiffures with 
the newspaper advertising of a 
barber shop? Yet this is only one 
of a number of advertisements 
which are addressed to women by 
a Schenectady, -N.-Y., barber who 
is wide-awake to the development 
of new and important possibilities 
for his business. Already these 
new customers have made it neces- 
sary for him to increase his force 
by the addition of five lady 
operators. 

With few exceptions, and not 
including the chain barber shops 
in metropolitan districts, barbers 
are unaware of the possibilities of 
advertising. There are numerous 


selling points* that can be incor- 
porated in copy which will ac- 


quaint the public with their 
businesses, Ed, the Schenectady 
barber, features. most often the 
steady appeal to customers— 
service. He advertises to children 
and to their parents, and to the 
whole family because he has found 
Po he can serve every member 
of it. 

When Ed undertakes to inter- 
est the women of Schenectady in 
his barber shop, he devotes half- 
column newspaper space to that 
part of his business which is es- 
pecially conducted for them. The 
woman who contemplates bobbed 
hair is a prospective customer and 
the text of his copy undertakes to 
sell her on that style of hair 
dressing. He tries to win her over 
with logical reasoning. The “bob” 
is healthful, he advises, where the 
growth of the hair has been im- 
paired by illness or scalp trouble. 
It is comfortable for twelve 
months of the year. This is fol- 
lowed with an appeal to the 
woman’s pride in her personal 


appearance, the copy Stating that 
this style of hair dressing “imparts 
that much-cherished atmosphere of 
care-free youth and buoyancy.” 

Ed clinches his argument with 
the following: 

To bob or not to bob may be a knotty 
problem—but let your own decision be 
guided by your adaptability ‘ to the vogue. 

Your personality and appearance may 
be impaired or improved by bobbed hair. 

We will advise you frankly and you 
will not be obligated in any way. 

We of Ed’s do not advocate any special 
way for milady to dress her tresses. 

Nine trained barbers, who are expert 
and artistic bobbers—at your service. 


The shop’s business and adver- 
tising possibilities are ‘not ex- 
hausted with copy on hair dressing. 
There is a beauty parlor with five 
lady operators which offers a 
variety of advertising angles with 
which to cultivate new customers. 

In the copy featuring the shop’s 
service to children, the message 
is made to appeal to child- 
like imagination, as for example: 

“Up in Ed’s, windows are big 
and look out on the ever busy 
and interesting shop centre.” 

A mother’s fear that her child 
may come in contact with germs 
if she patronizes a public shop is 
met with the following assurance: 
“Up at Ed’s, cleanliness is re- 
ligiously maintained: barbers and 
attendants are ever careful and 
clean of person and apparel.” 

From a different angle, one of 
the series of advertisements aims 
to acquaint the Schenectady pub- 
lic with the modern equipment 
and experienced service which is 
at their disposal. This reads: 


The difference between some barber 
shops and others is all the difference in . 
the world. 

At Ed’s, for instance, Schnectady 
men, women and boys and girls are 
given personalized service. 

By personalized service, we mean a 
specialized service that. serves you—in 
the manner you want and expect to be 
served. 
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Your noon hour may be limited to 
minutes; your sup’ hour may find you 
handicapped for time—that’s when Ed’s 
personalized service comes to the aid of 
time-pressed men and women, 

You get what you want, when you 
want it and exactly how you want it. 


In one advertisement, the per- 
sonnel of the shop was given as 
thirteen. A later announcement 
apologized for the incorrectness of 
this statement, listing the number 
at fourteen. “Sam,” the bootblack 
had been overlooked and, as the 
copy stated, “Everybody who 
comes to Ed’s, knows ‘Sam’ is an 
important cog in the wheel of 
service at Ed’s.” 

Again, in this progressive barber 
shop’s campaign, the men of 
Schenectady were asked to send 
their telephone numbers to Ed. It 
was explained to readers that they 
could’ make appointments for 
tonsorial service and that Ed 
would call them at the time set 
so that his customers would lose 
no valuable time waiting. 

All ‘of the shop’s advertising 
carried a uniform closing. This 
includes the slogan, “You Pay 
Nothing Extra for Service,” fol- 
lowed by “Ed’s” in large type. 
Underneath the name there ap- 
pears the address and the number 
of barbers and lady operators in 
attendance. Do other barber shops 
ask if Ed finds his consistent ad- 
vertising program profitable? The 
best answer he can give is to call 
attention to the business index of 
his shop—the number of his staff. 
Since he has been using news- 
paper space, a steady increase has 
been registered. 





Hayes Wheel Earnings Increase 


The Hayés Wheel Company, Jackson, 
Mich., wood and wire wheels and wheel 
parts, for the first six months of the 
current year reports gross sales of 
$9,672,812. as compared with $6,155,431 
in the corresponding period of 1922. Net 
profits for the first half of 1923 are 
shown as $900,026, against $510,331 in 
the first six months of 1922. 





Has Lee Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany Account 


The advertising account of the Lee 
Tire “& Rubber Company, New York, 
has been placed with Churchill-Hall, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city. 
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Thirty-five Years of Reaching 
into All Industries 


Tue Daucuy Company 
New York, July 30, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It seems to us that it would be diffi- 
cult to speak of Printers’ Inx except in 
praise of the excellent work that is be 
ing done by it for all branches of ad- 
vertising, and the interests from which 
advertising springs. It has become al- 
most a necessity in the trade and we 
most heartily approve of its structure 
and its policies, 

We doubt if there is any publication 
that is read so carefully by men in so 
many different lines of business as there 
is no industry which it does not touch. 

Tue Daucny Company, 
Gro. E. Harris, 
President. 





Wholesale Jeweler Appoints 


Cincinnati Agency 

The Henry B. Flarsheim Company, 
Cincinnati advertising agency, has 
been appointed to handle the advertis- 
ing accounts of A. G, Schwab, Cincin- 
nati, wholesale jewelers, The River- 
side Tailoring Company, Cincinnati, 
and the Hotel Manchester, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 





Hemming Wagon Works to 


Conduct Campaign in Southeast 
-The_Hemming Wagon Works, Meri- 
dian, Miss., will conduct a campaign in 
the Southeastern States using news- 
papers, business papers and direct-mail 
advertising. This account has been placed 
with the George Ford Company, 
Atlanta advertising agency. 





Owl Drug Chain Appoints 
Agency 


The Owl Drug Company, wholesale 
and retail drug store chain, with head- 
"we at San Francisco, has retained 

he Packard Corporation of that city 
to handle its advertising. Newspapers 
in the cities in which stores are located 
will be -use 





Tropical Paint Company Plans 
Five-Year Campaign 

The Tropical Paint & Oil Company, 
Cleveland, is planning a five-year cam- 
paign on its products, using national 

g ; = papers and direct 
mail, The account is directed by The 
John S, King Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, also of Cleveland. 








R. W. Stanger with Lancaster 
Printing Company 
Raymond W. Stanger has been ap- 
inted manager of the Intelligencer 
rinting Company, neaster, Pa. He 


was formerly with the De Vinne Press, 
New York. 
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You can call on our depart- 
ment of layout, design and 
hand-lettering to help you 
all the way through on any- 
thing from a letterhead to 
a booklet. Your copy and 
an idea of what you want 
to accomplish is all we need 





J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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[A CHANGE 





Effective with the July issues, the names of the 
CHILTON TRACTOR JOURNAL and CHILTON 
TRACTOR INDEX were changed to CHILTON TRAC- 
TOR & IMPLEMENT JOURNAL and CHILTON 
TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT INDEX, respectively. 


While these publications always have given attention to 
the implement field, the names of the, publications 
caused an impression to prevail in certain quarters that 
they were devoted exclusively to the tractor industry. 


To correct this impression the name of each publication 
was changed so as to correctly describe the industries it 
serves. At the same time the editorial scope of each 
was broadened so as to include an even more compre- 
hensive treatment of the implement field than hereto- 
fore. 


These two publications, used 
in conjunction, give the most 
thorough and effective cover- 
age of these important fields 
it is possible to obtain. Both 
have national circulations 
and reach the important 
trade buyers in each state. 


Chilton Company 
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1e The CHILTON TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT JOURNAL 
N is issued monthly, and the valuable information and 
4 constructive articles contained in it appeal to the best 


buying and most progressive element in the trade. Its 
subscribers have proved buying power, 70 per cent 
doing a business in excess of $50,000.00 a year. 


m) 
8 The CHILTON TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT INDEX is 
t issued semi-annually and has a guaranteed annual cir- 

culation of 25,000 copies, divided between the two 

issues. It reaches more tractor and implement trade 
a buyers than any other medium. Because of its value 
t for reference and buying purposes, its life is long and 
a its use frequent. 


These publications should head the list for any appeal 
to the tractor and implement trade. 


We still have a few copies of 
“The Era of Expansion in the 
Tractor Industry.” Owing to 
the limited quantity, they will 
be sent only to tractor or im- 
plement menufacturers, or 
agencies handling such  ac- 
counts, when requested on 
their letterheads. 


Chestnut and 56th Sts. 
Philadelphia 
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750, 000 


aa rs 


will be in Cincinnati during 
the big Homecoming Weeks 
and to attend the 


Fall Festival 


and Industrial Exposition 
AUGUST 257 to SEPTEMBER 87 
CINCINNATI 


These visitors represent another market besides 
the local Cincinnati market—and can be reached 
through The Enquirer at regular rates. 


A good buy for the far-sighted advertiser. 


the CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


One of the World’s Greatest Newspapers 
















Covers Cincinnati Every Day 
Covers in the Way That PAYS 


L, A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. L. A. KLEIN 
50 E. 42d Street 742 Market Street 76 W. Monroe Street 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
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Advertising That 
Gives Dealers Historical 
Background 





Makers of Buckskin Gloves, Gates, 
Mills & Co., of Johnstown, N. Y., 
Give the History of Their Prod- 
uct to the Retail Trade in Busi- 
ness Publication Space with Profit 
to Themselves and the Dealer. 





ORE and more, advertisers 

in the business press are 
coming to realize the advantages 
obtainable by preparing copy 
which furnishes the retailer with 
information that the latter can use 
in his work across the counter. It 
was with this in mind that Gates, 
Mills & Company, Johnstown, 
N. Y., makers of Gates gloves, de- 
cided on a historical campaign. 

The company first) attempted 
consistent advertising in business 
publications during 1919. Until 
the present series was inaugurated, 
the copy consisted chiefly in show- 
ing various glove styles and em- 
phasizing the fact that although 
the company manufactures leather 
goods of all kinds, it specializes 
in the production of buckskin. 

However, more recent study of 
their advertising together with that 
of competitors, convinced the com- 
pany that this white space could 
be used more effectively. It was 
felt that most glove advertising 
was stereotyped. What Gates, 
Mills & Company wanted to do 
was to make their advertising 
sufficiently different and informa- 
tive to attract the glove buyer. 

It so happened that late in 1921 
Gates distributed to many retailers 
a booklet entitled “The Romance 
of Buckskin.” The booklet fur- 
nished buyers with information not 
otherwise easily available. Be- 
cause of many compliments re- 
ceived, and the apparent interest 
of many retailers in this subject, 
it was finally decided to base the 
business-paper campaign on the 
booklet. 

The series consists of fifteen 
pieces of copy. There will be an 
insertion each month in a list of 
four business publications reach- 
ing the retail apparel trade. The 
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copy deals with those various sub- 
jects of history, romance and 
methods of buckskin manufacture 
that are most interesting and in- 
formative to the glove buyer. 
The first advertisement told how 
skins for Gates buckskin gloves 








Obtaining Skins for Gates Buckskin Gloves 


HIE skim which ary later fashioned imo Gates Buctsikin Gloves by 
ihe glove craftemnen of Johnstown, come from the swurdy South and 
Amencan deer 


te Gen tareney comate the asinst ae Oiiely Lanted ty endom, 


the shina ae aid and paca om rr a on se _ ome 
and transported to the nearest seaport for shipment to New York. 








‘Buckskin Gloves, celebrated for thelr softness and guod styie 
Gates, MILLs & Co. 
Johnstown, N.Y. 


New York Bose CM age Sen Fromctece 


ORE Comey cn Fareceter retrace tar memes eapiopes ty Cones. ame ® Co 








GATES BUCKSKIN @Lroves 


IT’S A CERTAINTY THAT‘ RETAILERS WHO 
READ THIS COPY WILL ASSOCIATE THE 
ADVERTISER WITH BUCKSKIN GLOVES 


are secured from South and 
Central America. The next two 
pieces of copy take up the primi- 
tive methods of tanning and 
manufacture used by the Indians 
and white settlers. in New York 
years ago. Other advertisements 
will trace and relate the transi- 
tion to the factory era, after which 
will be described the modern meth- 
ods of tanning and manufacture. 

Information of this sort is 
usually appreciated by the retail 
trade. It is only human nature 
to want to know, at least in out- 
line, the historical background of 
the product or service which one 
is selling. In addition, the ma- 
terial is helpful as an aid in con- 
structive and efficient retail selling. 





San Francisco Agency Changes 
Name 


Dolman & Hopkins, San Francisco ad- 
vertising agency, has changed its name 
to The Dolman Company. 





~ Should Copy Tell What the Ad- 
vertiser Thinks of His Product? 


Should We Tell What We Think, or Leave It to the Purchaser to Be 
Judge? 


By Thomas Russell 


London (England) Correspondent of Printers’ Inx 


YOUNG man from a London 

advertising agency brought 
the plans for a season’s advertis- 
ing campaign to a big manufac- 
turer that I know. The layouts 
and drawings were good. The 
list of papers was well chosen; 
the selling. policy could not have 
been better. 

Yet this manufacturer was not 
satisfied. He asked to have the 
whole outfit left with him for a 
few days. 

As this happens more often 
than not with an Englishman, the 
agency man was not in the least 
perturbed. But when he was 
summoned for a decision he re- 
ceived a rude shock. 


“This is very beautiful advertis- 
ing,” said the manufacturer. “You © 
have said some mighty nice things 


about our goods. I can see that 
you understand them very thor- 
oughly and are enthusiastic about 
them. But do you happen to have 
noticed that in all this copy you 
are telling the public what you 
think about the goods, giving 
nothing but your opinion instead 
of facts by which they can form 
their own?” 

The young man entered a de- 
murrer, as lawyers say. “I have 
told them the facts,” he replied. 
“Everything that I have said 
there is true. How can the pub- 
lic form a better opinion of the 
product than by hearing just what 
the product is?” 

“T will tell you,” said the man- 
ufacturer. “I agree that you have 
not said a word that is not true. 
But you haven’t arranged your 
facts in the right way. There isn’t 
anything here that Smith & Co. 
could not have said about their 
competing product.” 

“But it wouldn’t be true,” ob- 
jected the agency man. 

“Granted!” was the reply. “But 


it would sound just as true as 
what you have said here. You 
will have to find a different pres- 
entation of the case, or we shall 
not get our money back from this 
advertising.” 


TURNING ADJECTIVES INTO NOUNS 


This manufacturer was right. 
Copy which delivers an opinion 
never has the same efficiency as 
copy which takes the opinion for 
granted and argues from it. If 
this generalization is sound, there 
is something basic in the principle 
which it expresses, and there will 
be no harm in illustrating it by 
a few examples, which I clip from 
English newspapers. 

The first describes 
cutter, and says in part: 


a grass- 


This wonderful mower is a real triumph 
of English engineering skill. Sheffield 
steel—of which the vital parts of the 

are made—is acknowledged the 
finest in the world. No greater lawn 
mower value than this is obtainable to- 
day, for the is guaranteed for 
three years and yet sold at the incredibly 
low price of 42s. (10 and 12-in. sizes). 
For sheer, sound, honest value for money, 
the is unbeatable, Ask-your dealer 
to show you one, or write direct to ad- 
dress below for full particulars. 


If this copy is analyzed it will 
be found that it contains seven 
finite verbs and four of them ex- 
press the writer’s opinion, while 
only one is; a statement of fact— 
and even that is a statement that 
other people hold an _ opinion, 
namely, that Sheffield Steel is the 
finest in the world. Of these 
ninety-one words no less than 
twelve (eleven adjectives and one 
adverb) are qualifying words. 
The more nouns and verbs and 
the fewer adjectives and adverbs 
that go into any piece of literary 
composition the stronger it is. 
During the war the Bishops cir- 
culated a form of prayer to be used 
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considerable part of the $425 
Propose to, spend in 1923 > owed 
‘aciiities other than cars 
tives will go for new toochier wate 
di , 


TUR hundred and twenty-five 
million dollars ($425,000,000) 


for machine tools and shop 
uipment is surely an incentive to 

advertisers. And Railway Mechanical 
Engineer is the one truly direct route 
to that market. 
It reaches all of the roads on which 
are located the 4300 railway shops 
and repair points in the United States 
and Canada. Its readers are men 
who influence purchases. 
Recently an advertiser said, “We feel 
that Railway Mechanical Engineer 
is by far the best medium through 
which machine tool dealers and manu- 
facturers can reach the railroad man.” 

Ask us to send a sample copy. 


SIMMONS - BOARDMAN 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
“The House of Transportation” 


30 Church St. New York, N. Y. 


Simmons~BoarpMAN PusBLIcATIONS 


ALL A.B.C. ALL A.B.P. 
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in churches throughout ‘the King- 
dom. They made the best shot 
they could at matching the stately 
liturgy of the Book of Common 
Prayer, which is not’ easy; but 
one clergyman showed them a 
dodge that helped. When he ad- 
dressed the Throne with - this 
prayer he left out all the adjec- 
tives, enormously improving the 
result. This plan may be com- 
mended to writers of advertising. 

Qualifying words are needed, but 
they should be used with. discre- 
tion. Wm. P. Hartley, advertis- 
ing jam, uses adjectives, but they 
describe a method instead of onlv 
describing the product. There are 
several superlatives in the follow- 
ing extract, but it is much more 
convincing than the first example: 


Tue Season’s Best 

Delicious little raspberries, gathered 
from the finest canes at the best time of 
the season, are sent by fast train right 
into Hartley’s Works. No‘fruit pulp or 
artificial colouring ever finds its way 
into a single jar. 

The finest white refined sugar only is 
used. 

If you have only been accustomed to 
ordinary Raspberry Jam try Hartley’s— 
you will be agreeably surprised. 


Mr. Hartley does not tell you 
how good he considers his jam. 
He tells you why he considers it 
good. 

Here is a chocolate man, who 
gives his opinion, indeed, but he 
does not make it read like a bare 
opinion : 


Tue Goopness or THEM! 

Over the joy of the flavour there’s the 
comfort of knowing that each Velvet- 
brown Choc. is a solid lump of good- 
ness. Nothing made in electaland 
could be otherwise. You can see the 
care taken in the shaping and wrapping 
—you can taste the care taken in the 
pleasantly puzzling centres; you can be 
certain there’s just as much care in se- 
lecting the finest and purest materials, 

Delecta Velvetbrown Chocolates 
Buy a box and be glad. 


You would expect any perfumer 
to say that his cologne was “su- 
perior in every respect,” any tea 
man to say that his tea had “the 
most exquisite flavor you ever 
came across,” and any confectioner 
to say that his chocolate was “de- 
licious, wholesome, mellow, smooth 
and velvety,” but the idea of “de- 
licious little raspberries, gathered 
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at the best time and sent by fast 
train” for jam and the idea of 
“the care taken in the shaping and 
wrapping,” and “in the pleasantly 
puzzling centres” of fancy choco- 
lates are ideas that strike the 
imagination because they are not 
taken for granted. The “tittle” 
raspberries and the “fast” train 
are definite and informing, not 
merely laudatory. 

It’s a small point: but as 
Benjamin Franklin said, faithful- 
ness in little things is a great 
thing: and competence in the de- 
tails of copy-writing makes all the 
difference in the world in its effect 
on sales. 





Application Blank Interests | 
British Sales Manager 


“Tyne Branv”’ Propucts 
NortH SuHreips, EnGiLAnp, 
July 24, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Being wishful‘of getting into communi- 
cation with the writer of the most inter- 
esting article» “The First Step in the 
Choice of Salesmen” in your issue of 
July 12, 1923, I am taking the liberty 
of enclosing herewith a letter, and I’d be 
mighty obliged to you if you) would be 
kind enough to forward it to him. 

While addressing you, I’d like»to say 
how much I enjoy your excellent journal. 
I find it wonderfully interesting. Nearly 
every issue reaching me contains some: 
thing which can be turned to good 
account, 

“Tyne Branp” Propucts, 
A. W. Barnes, 
Sales Manager. 





Marketing New Electric 


Cooker 

The Rotarex Kook Rite is the trade 
name of a lamp socket electric cooking 
stove being placed on the market by 
The Apex Electrical Distributing Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

“This appliance,” F. S. Tuerck, ad- 
vertising manager, informs PRINTERS’ 
Inx, “is the fourth of our hour-saving 
appliances, and will be advertised for the 
present in conjunction with our cleaner, 
washer and ironer. It is quite probable 
that we will put out a special campaign 
on this later in the year. These plans 
have not been definitely decided upon.” 





Wightman and Hirschberg 
Agencies Merged ° 


The advertising agencies of Charles 
Austin Hirschberg, Inc., and Lucius I. 
Wightman, both of New York, have been 
consolidated. The name of the new busi- 
ness is Wightman-Hicks, Inc. Lucius I. 
Wightman, is president; H. L. Hicks, 
vice-president and treasurer, and E. M. 
Hoberg, secretary. 
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Identified in a most impressive. manner with such not- 
able and outstanding advertising successes as: Hupmobile, 
Packard, The good Maxwell, Chalmers, Peerless, Fisher 
Bodies, Champion Spark Plugs, Sewell Cushion Wheels, 
Wayne Tanks and Pumps = Garland Stoves & Furnaces, 
Ypsilanti Reed Furniture, United States Radiators, Kel- 
vinator Electric Refrigerators, Radiantfire, Wayne Water 
Softeners, Honeywell Fieat Regulators & Conklin Pens 
and Pencils, Whitman & Barnes Twist Drills and Ream- 
ers, James Valves, Jeffery-Dewitt Insulators and others. 
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| Worth Investigating 


Ss Grea 
43% of the newspapers sold-in Kansas = 

City and: trade territory are “Journals” = E 
and “Posts.” = | 
1S = teres 

Therefore, 43% of the buying in this & aaa 
territory is influenced by Journal-Post = and 

= gene 

advertising. = sum: 

= stitu 

43% of the money spent annually for = 7 
men’s and women’s apparel, in this same = ns 
territory, amounts to = be th 

= c 

$21,897,788.00 = Seal 

= deal 

* (Estimates furnished by National Industrial Conference = ina 

: Bureau, Washington, D. C.) = - 
ae " = long 
National Advertisers! Take advantage of = ten, 
the complete coverage that Journal-Post ad- E eo 
vertising offers and at a lower rate than any = app 

’ . = chas 

of Kansas City’s other newspapers. It’s = dn 

H x ; = forr 

worth investigating. 2 ene 
= It sl 

Things are now quite different in Kansas City! = prol 
= met 
= poir 

THE KANSASCITY JOURNAL = stor 
= whi 
THE KANSAS CITY POST 2 me 
= met! 
‘= ther 
WALTER S. DICKEY, Owner and Editor = wN 
EDWIN O. SYMAN, General Business Manager = wid 
J. MORA BOYLE, Director of Advertising = owe 
— us) 
Mornings, 152,112* Evenings, 168,740*. = = 
Sundays, 201,684* = $20, 
*Publisher’s statement to the ABC for 6 months ending Mar. 31, 1923. = dire 
- Represented by. VERREE & CONKLIN, Ine. = ‘ha 

New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco = on 
= tri 
Tt - 











New York’ City Centralizes Control 
of Purchases | 






Greatest Municipality ‘Adopts peter Business Methods—Commissioner 
of Purchases Explains His New Job 


By Harry Merrill Hitchcock 


EADERS | of . Printers’. INK 

have always. beén- greatly in 
terested in the problems involved 
in doing business with the city 
governments of the United States, 
and with political organizations in 
general, When you consider the 
sums of money which these in- 
stitutions have to spend, and the 
general size and importance in 
the businéss world of what might 
be called the “municipal market,” 
it is not surprising that this should 
be the case. 

Some of these problems, and 
the experiences of certain firms in 
dealing with cities, were discussed 
in an article on “Selling in Diffi- 
cult Markets,” in the August issue 
of Printers’ Ink Monthly. Not 
long after that article was writ- 
ten, the writer had an opportunity 
to make the acquaintance of Ed- 
ward W. Buckley, the newly 
appointed Commissioner of Pur- 
chases for New York City, and 
the interview which _ resulted 
forms an unusually interesting 
contribution to the same subject. 
It shows not only how these same 
problems of city organization and 
method look from.the city official’s 
point of. view, but also: tells. the 
story of an important change 
which Mr. Buckley’s new depart- 
ment inaugurates in the business 
methods of the greatest city of 
them all. 

« New York is, of course, by a 
wide margin the largest single 
factor among municipalities in the 
business world. Its administration 
purchases annually, by direct ex- 
penditure, in the neighborhood of 
$20,000,000 worth of supplies, 
equipment and material, and in- 
directly spends .several.times that 
sum on special appropriations and 
through contractors; for example, 
on new school buildings. Any 


striking new departure, such ,as 





the .Department of Purchases un- 
doubtedly is; in the methods of 
handling Business of this magni- 
tude, cannot help but be interest- 
ing not only to the many indi- 
viduals and firms directly affected 
by the change, but to everybody 
who keeps in touch with the prog- 
ress of business methods. 


HOW THE PROBLEM IS COMPLICATED 


Greater New York’s problem is 
complicated not only by its sheer 
size, but even more by the 
peculiarities of its organization. 
Formed, as it was, by a merger 
of a large number of smaller 
cities, towns and villages, it still 
retains, in its borough system and 
in other respects, traces of its 
original state. It is, in fact, more 
like a holding company than a 
single business unit. There are 
some very interesting parallels 
between the plans of the new De- 
partment of Purchases and the 
purchasing system of the United 
States Steel Corporation, which 


was briefly described in the 
previous article, already  re- 
ferred to. 


‘Each of the five-boroughs of the 
city, for example, has its: own or- 
ganization, headed by the Borough 
President, and the borough or- 
ganization is practically indepen- 
dent of the central departmental 
organization headed by the Mayor. 
Furthermore, there also exists, in 
the Board of Education, another 
autonomous organization which is 
in many respects unlike and dis- 
tinct from any of the other prin- 
cipal city departments. The only 
authoritative central body is the 
Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment, composed of the Mayor, 
the President of the Board of 
Aldermen, the Comptroller, and 
the five Borough Presidents. 

. Until, 1915, there was nothing 
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even approaching a central a 
chasing system for the <city.. Not 
only did each of the , boroughs, 
and the Board of Education, have 
its own purchasing office and 
methods, : but each: of the thirty- 
two departments, boards and- bu- 
reaus directly responsible to the 
Mayor had its own little indepen- 
dent system. Each of them. was 
allotted ‘its individual appropria- 
tion’ from the general budget, and 
each of them proceeded to spend 
its allotment without the slightest 
regard for what any of the others 
were doing. If any department 
needed, say, a dozen shovels, it 
went’ out ‘and bought them, ’ al- 
though an adjoining department 
might .at that very time have sev- 
eral dozen shovels more than it 
had any use for. 

There is a story, indeed, which 
Commissioner Buckley refuses to 
vouch for, that at one time a cer- 
tain automobile company wrote a 
letter to the Mayor, imploring him 
not to let the city buy any more 
spare parts, because it already had 
on hand, in one department or 
another, enough spare parts for 
évery car of that make it pos- 
sessed, to last it at least 500 years. 

The. first step toward bringing 
some order out of this chaos ‘was 
taken by the late Mayor Mitchel 
in 1915 through the creation of 
what was known as the Central 
Purchasing Committee. This com- 
mittee was wholly extra-legal, and 
the only authority it possessed 
was due to the fact that the Mayor 
“requested” all his commissioners 
to: co-operate with it—and since 
the Mayor possesses the power of 
appointment and removal of all 
his : commissioners, his requests 
naturally have a certain amount 
of weight. At any rate, the com- 
mittee was able to accomplish a 
great deal toward simplifying and 
standardizing the purchasing meth- 
ods of those departments directly 
under the Mayor, and did un- 
doubtédly save the city money. 

When Mayor Hylan took office 
in 1917, he continued the Central 
Purchasing Committee, but soon 
came to’ the conclusion that legal 
sanction was: needed to give it 
real effectiveness.:' At his request, 
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in 1920 the Legislature amended 
the Charter -so-as to create a 


-“Board of Purchase,” to be com- 


posed- of three of the Mayor’s 
commissioners, to be chosen by 
him for this special’ additional 
service, for which they were to 
receive no pay. It soon proved, 
however, that.the primary respon- 
sibility for their own departments 
prevented these commissioners 
from giving the purchase problem 
the time and attention it required. 
As a result, the law was again 
amended during the present year, 
and the new Department of Pur- 
chases, headed by a commissioner, 
came into being. Mr. Buckley is 
the first incumbent. 


STILL IN EXPERIMENTAL STAGES 


“We are still,,in a sense, only 
an experiment,” says that gentle- 
man. “Unless we can prove con- 
clusively—as I believe we  can— 
that this way of controlling the 
city’s purchases is greatly su- 
perior in every respect to the old 
unregulated method, we aren’t 
going to get very far. But, on 
the other hand, if we succeed as 
I hope to do with the authority 
we already have, there is no rea- 
son why the system shouldn’t be 
extended. 

“At present, of course, we func- 
tion as the purchasing department 
only for those branches of the 
city government which are di- 
rectly under the Mayor. We have 
nothing to do with either the 
Borough Presidents’ offices or 
with the Board of Education— 
they were specifically excepted 
from the provisions of the law 
that created us. Furthermore, 
there is another peculiar twist to 
the law which needs to be ex- 
plained since, as I understand, you 
are chiefly interested in the ques- 
tion from the point of view of the 
man who wants to do business 
with the city. 

“Unlike the purchasing depart- 
ment of a big private firm, we do 
not supervise all contracts involv- 
ing the expenditure of the city’s 
money, even for the departments 
we serve. A distinction is drawn 
between direct purchases of sup- 
plies; material or equipment, and 
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E give your product an honest analysis— 
uncolored by hope—unflavored by ambition. 
We find the one selling argument which 
overtops all the rest. And then we present this 


Dominant Idea graphically to dealer and consumer. 
LS | 


Five SouthWabash. Avenue, CHICAGO 
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The test 
of dealer literature 


“Would I send it out myself?” is a 
good test for the material you ask 
your dealers to send out. A circular, 
folder, or booklet can be made really 
attractive by using the right kind of 
stock. Hammermill Cover gives you 
quality and color beauty at a very 
low price. 


Now made in Double Thick 


Hammermill Cover in all colors and 
finishes is now made in Double Thick, a 
very heavy stock suitable for large cata- 
log and de luxe booklet covers, mailing 
and return cards, substantial folders and 
sampling displays. Hammermill Cover, 
Single and Double Thick, is a complete 
low-priced Cover Line. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER Company, ERIE, Pa. 


Send for Samples 


MMERM, 
WeCOVER —- 


Single and Double Thick 
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contracts involving the perform- 
ance of labor on city property. ~ 

“For example, if the Commis- 
sioner of Plant and Structures 
secures an appropriation for a 
new ferry-boat, his engineers pre- 
pare the plans and specifications 
and turn them over to us, our 
engineers approve them, and we 
send them out and invite bids, 
according to law, receive and 
tabulate them, and refer them to 
the Department of Plant and 
Structures for approval, on which 
we let the contract to the lowest 
bidder. 

“But if the appropriation is se- 
cured for repairs and alterations 
to a ferry-boat that is already 
owned by the city, the Department 
of Plant and Structures handles 
the whole transaction, without the 
Department of Purchases appear- 
ing in it at all. In the one case, 
you see, the ferry-boat is to be 
delivered complete, as a piece of 
equipment; in the other labor is 
to be performed, even although 
the purchase of a certain amount 
of material is also involved, upon 
city property.” 

“What forward steps have so 
far resulted from the creation of 
the new department?” I asked 
Mr. Buckley. 

“The city—or at least that por- 
tion of ‘the administration directly 
under the Mayer’s control —is 
going to pay its bills promptly in 
the future. As soon as I began to 
study this question, I made up 
my mind that the city was suffer- 
ing from the fact that many firms 
of the highest class—people who 
could be depended upon to give 
us the best price and goods of 
reliable quality—were not bidding 
for our business; didn’t seem to 
want to have anything to do with 
us. So I began to inquire as to 
the reasons for this attitude. 

“Almost - invariably the reply 
was, ‘We’re not rich enough to 
finance the City of New York.’ 
The city, I found, was almost uni- 
versally regarded as too slow pay 
for people who wanted to turn 
over their money promptly. The 
result was that our purchasing 
field was narrowed to our cost, 
and, of course, the people who did 
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make tenders took into considera- 
tion the probable long wait for 
their money in the prices they 
quoted. 


WILL PAY CASH FOR PURCHASES 
WITHIN THIRTY DAYS 


“We've. already put a stop to 
that. By direction of the Mayor, 
and with the co-operation of the 
financial departments, henceforth 
the city, on all purchases through 
this department, will pay cash on 
all purchases, that is, within thirty 
days, and take its 2 per cent 
discounts. The saving by the 
adoption of this one improvement 
will more than pay for the entire 
cost of operating this department. 

“Tt is my ambition to make it 
just as easy to do business with 
the city—saving the unavoidable 
legal restrictions—as .it is with 
anybody else. I want any man, 
woman or firm, who is in the 
business of selling anything that 
the City of New York requires, to 
come in here and put in a bid, 
with the assurance that the award 
will be made promptly and pay- 
ment made promptly on delivery 
of the goods.” 

“What is the next step going 
to be?” 

“We must put a stop to the du- 
plication of purchases. To a cer- 
tain extent, as matters stand 
now, this department is an auto- 
maton. We have to honor a 
requisition for supplies signed by 
the head of any other department 
or bureau, and we have no means 
of knowing whether the supplies 
are actually needed, or whether 
the need may not be taken care of 
by transferring a surplus from 
some other department, without 
going into the market at all. 

“But we are soon going, I hope, 
to have our own force of inspec- 
tors—not a very large force, but 
enough good men to maintain an 
independent check upon all ma- 
terial, supplies and equipment be- 
longing to the city, in all the 
departments. At the present time 
there is no such check; the indi- 
vidual department heads them- 
selves have no organized method 
of keeping tabs on what they have 
on hand. In other words, there 
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is no inventory; but we are gomg 
to have one. 

“We will have, I hope, before 
long, a system of monthly report 
sheets, showing, for all depart- 
ments, exactly what supplies, ma- 
terial and equipment they have 
on hand; how much is actually in 
use and how much is surplus 
which may be transferred at need 
to some other department. Then 
when we get a requisition we will 
make sure we haven’t what is 
needed already on hand some- 
where, before going out and 
buying it.” 

“Of course, you are limited to 
the lowest bidder on purchase 
orders?” 

“Practically so, yes, and often 
unfortunately so. For instance, 
the City of New York must often 
forego the purchase of some 
patented device whose use would 
really be an economy, because its 
price is higher than that of some 
other, inferior article which pur- 
ports to be ‘just as good.’ We 
cannot legally draw the specifi- 
cations so as to exclude anybody, 
or specify any device by name 
without putting in the clause, ‘or 
its equivalent.’ Often there really 
isn’t any equivalent, but we aren’t 
supposed to know that, and if we 
did we couldn’t prove it. 


SPECIAL AUTHORITY NEEDED 


“We must have bids from at 
least three firms, and we cannot 
award the contract to other than 
the lowest bidder without a special 
resolution of the Board of Esti- 
mate authorizing us to do so. 
Even if we secured such a resolu- 
tion, ten to one the low bidder 
would go into court and allege 
all sorts of things and get an in- 
junction against the award to 
anyone except himself, and before 
we were through we would be so 
tied up that it would cost us more 
than the difference would be 
worth, particularly .if the equip- 
ment were badly needed. A pri- 
vate business firm can buy what 
it wants, but we are bound by law.” 

“Are you going to be able to 
carry a big inventory, and suit 
your purchases to the market, as 
a private firm would do?” 
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“Not entirely, but there is room 
for improvement in this direction 
also. We shall watch the mar- 
ket, and the law authorizes us to 
maintain and operate storehouses 
for the use of the departments. 
By purchasing, at the same time, 
in single orders, such things as 
are universally or almost uni- 
versally needed, we can naturally 
get better prices than under the 
old system. 


THE HINDRANCE THAT THE LAW 
RAISES 


“But the law forbids any de- 
partment from expending more 
than one-twelfth of its annual 
appropriation for any one pur- 
pose, in any one month; and, of 
course, although we do the actual 
purchasing, the expenditures are 
still made by the departments in- 
dividually; that is, the purchases 
are made for the department’s ac- 
count, and checked off against its 
appropriation on the city’s books. 

“Still, I believe we can get 
around that to some extent by 
watching the price fluctuations, 
and in a rising market, or one 
that we believe is going to rise, 
contracting ahead for twelve 
monthly deliveries. We can, of 
course, buy very nicely from 
month to month in a falling mar- 
ket, but we are not yet in the best 
position to take’ advantage of a 
rising one.” 

“Is there any hope that the 
salesman may some day be able 
to come direct to this office on all 
city business, instead of having 
to hunt down his opportunity 
either here or in the borough 
offices, or in the Board of Edu- 
cation ?” 

“I think that is up to us to 
some extent. If we can prove 
conclusively that we are able to 
purchase anything needed by the 
city, through our system, to better 
advantage than any of the city 
offices can do for themselves, the 
time is bound to come when all 
the purchasing will be centralized. 
I see no reason why it shouldn’t. 
The old system ‘just growed,’ but 
the new one will be constructed 
along scientific business lines, to 
the benefit of everybody.” 
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300 words 


packed in a box of pills 


N a famous box of pills there is a printed 

folder of directions. The box itself is not 
much bigger than a man’s watch, and the 
pills practically fill it. Yet the enclosure con- 
tains more than 300 words of easily read- 
able type. 

Getting such a complete story in that tiny 
space took study. The copy was already as 
concise as possible. Smaller type would have 
been hard to read. The problem was to find 
a paper thin enough to go into the small 
space available in the box. Warren’s Thintext 
was the paper used. 

Warren’s Thintext, a light, compact paper, 
folds down to an incredibly small size. Al- 
though so thin that it runs 1184 pages to the 
inch, it is strong and tough. 

Type and half-tones print well on Warren’s 
Thintext. It is a paper practically opaque. 

Samples of Warren’s Thintext may be 
secured from any paper 
merchant who sells 
Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers. 





In addition to being used for package inserts, 
Warren's Thintext is used for catalogs, sales 
manuals, data books, broadsides, and folders. 


S. D. Warren Company, Boston, Mass. 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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Vacation Days Going— 
School Days Coming 


Thousands of boys and girls in every city, town 
and village of the United States will very soon 
be trooping back to school. 


Think of the equipment in new suits and dresses, 
shoes and stockings, caps and sweaters, athletic 
supplies of all kinds—the food for all these 
thousands of lunches—the dozen and one things 
each youngster must have! 


And nowadays these young folks know what 
they want. Through the columns of their favor- 
ite papers, 


THE Boys’ WORLD 
THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


you not only directly reach a million of these boys and 
girls, but—with a proven effectiveness equalled in no 
other way—their parents as well. The boy-and-girl-field 
is decidedly worth while, when it can be resultfully cov- 
ered in such volume as provided by the million quality 
circulation of this Trio of National Weeklies. 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


WE LEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe- Democrat Building, St. Louis 


Cook’s Weexty Trio: A Mitton Boys anv Girts 


Tue Boys’ Wortp Tue Girts’ ComMPANION Younc Prorie’s WEEKLy 
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“‘Yaxicabs Advertise for Auto- 
‘mobile Owners’ Trade 


Merchandise and services which at 
first thought appear to be competitive 
sometimes cease to be rivals when 
analyzed. As an example in Indian- 
apolis the Yellow Cab Company in 
newspaper advertising makes a bid for 
the business of people who own auto- 
mgbiles by bringing out the fact that 
a ab is frequently more convenient. 

ur automobile standing unguard- 
ed ‘at the curb is an open invitation to 
thieves and vandals,” one advertise- 
ment stated. “Stolen tires, motometers 
and similar expensive accessories are 
current exchange in the underworld. 
Did you ever see an unskilled’ driver 
trying to park a 120-inch car in a 
110-inch space? Somebody’s fender 
erumpled'! Somebody’s lights shattered! 
etp your expensive car in the gar- 
age’ when you are downtown in the 
evening. Use the economical, convenient 
Yellow Cab. In the long run you will be 
money ahead.” 


Tuxedo Shirt Adds New Fabric 
~ to Advertised Line 


The Tuxedo Shirt Company, New 
York, will advertise “‘Exalto Crepe” 
along with a group of silk fabrics 
manufactured by the Tuxedo Silk 
Mills, of West New York, N. J. 
Duro-Radium, Duro-Crepe, Premier 
Crepe, Duro-Broadcloth, Velvo, and 
Royal Radium are other cloths of this 
group. These fabrics are all used by 
the ‘Tuxedo Shirt Company, in the 
manufacture of shirts which are trade- 
marked under the “Tuxedo” label. 
Business-paper and direct-mail advertis- 
ing are used. 


Who Has “Thor’s Hammer’? 


PittspurcH Stamp Company, Inc. 
Pittspurcnu, Pa., July 24, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It is our understanding that you have 
in your files a more or less complete list 
ofthe names of house organs. 

If this is the case, we shall appreciate 
it tf you will advise us whether the name 
“Thor’s Hammer” is listed in your files. 

PittspurGH Stamp Company, INc., 

N. M. Purpy, 
Second Vice-President. 


Advertising Plans of the 


Hannahsons Shoe Company 

The advertising plans of the Han- 
nahsons Shoe Company, Haverhill, 
Mass., call for the use of direct-mail 
advertising and business-paper space. 


«“Frade-Marks Safety Pins 


The American Pin Company, Water- 
bury, Conn., manufacturer of brass 
goods, pins, safety pins, and hooks and 
eyes, has applied for registration of 
“Little Dixie” as a trade-mark for 
safety pins. 
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Melville Shoe Corporation 
Expects Increased Sales 


The sales of the Melville Shoe Cor- 
poration, New York, which operates 
three chains of retail shoe stores, ac- 
cording to an estimate made by Frank 
Melville, Jr., president, will amount 
to $6,200,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing January 31, 1924, The predict 
sales figures, as given above, Mr. Mel- 
ville states, are based on the actual 
results of operations for the first five 
months of the current fiscal year, allow- 
ance being made for expenses incurred 
in the company’s enlargement of its busi- 
ness. During the fiscal year ending 
January 31, 1923, the company operated 
thirty-one stores and_ reported sales 
amounting to $4,712,248. : 

Three distinct and separate chains 
of stores are operated by the com- 
pany which has found from experience 


. that best results are accomplished by 


specializing. The names of these three 
chains are John Ward Men’s Shoes, 
Rival Shoe Company and Thom Mc- 
An. These stores are located in the 
metropolitan district of New York and 
in Philadelphia and number eighty-two. 

Mr. Melville, in discussing the man- 
agement of the business, which has 
never had an unprofitable year in its 
twenty-nine years of existence, said that 
all executives and managers and their 
assistants work under a bonus or profit- 
sharing plan. The sales force is reim- 
bursed according to a merit award 
system which takes into account and 
gives payment for every attribute of 
value to the business which is offered 
by the individual. Consequently, Mr. 
Melville continued, the company has a 
well-balanced, _ efficient organization, 
operating smoothly and not dependent 
upon any individual for its strength. 


General Cigar Company Re- 
ports Increased Earnings 


The report of the General Cigar Com- 
pany, New York, for the first six months 
of 1923 shows gross earnings amounting 
to $4,270,823 against $3,861,478 for the 
same period last year. After payment 
of all expenses and allowing for fixed 
charges the company has a surplus of 
$1,081,711 for the first half of 1923 
against $1,016,076 for the corresponding 
period in 1922. The company’s adver- 
tised brands are Robt. Burns, White 
Owl, Bobbie, Wm. Penn and Van Dyck 
cigars. 


Joins American Laundry 
Machinery Company 


Howard Besuden has been appointed 
assistant advertising manager of The 
American Laundry Machinery Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. Mr. Besuden was 
formerly in the sales department of 
The American Rolling Mills Company, 
Middletown, O. He succeeds Walter 
Haehnle, who will devote part of his 
time to lecturing on business English 
at the University of Cincinnati and to 
direct-by-mail advertising. 
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Package Design 
Gives Frame for Ad- 
vertising 





Bozan Coffee, with Distinctive Con- 
tainer, Is Advertised in Display 
Space in a ‘Way to Make Con- 
sumers Familiar with the Pack- 
age as They Will See It on 
Dealers’ Shelves 





"THERE is nothing new in the 
idea of advertising the ap- 
pearance of the package into the 
consciousness of readers. It is 
one of the first things likely to 
be thought of by the new adver- 
tiser—after he discards the idea of 
showing a picture of the plant. 
Unlike the latter, however, package 
illustration has proved its worth in 
scores of campaigns, as is evi- 
denced by the number of adver- 
tisers who are showing the 
containers of their products in 
consumer advertising. 

Along with the development of 
advertising, one aim of which is 
to familiarize consumers with the 
appearance of the package, the im- 
provement of packages themselves 
is to be noted. Manufacturers 
have undertaken extensive investi- 
gations to find out the best and 
most attractive sizes and shapes 
of containers, the colors that 
create the best impression and the 
type and ornamental design that 
are apt to be most appealing to the 
largest part of their possible 
clientele. 

The Bozan Sales Corporation, 
New York, is now advertising its 
packaged Bozan Coffee in a way 
which, it believes, will be doubly 
effective in impressing the con- 
tainer on buyers of coffee at the 
local grocery store. 

The package-is striped in yellow 
and black and in the centre of one 
side a shield-like design with plain 
background gives space for the 
name “Bozan Coffee.” The out- 
line of this shield has been used 
as the outline of the body of the 
advertisement, the black and white 
stripes, to correspond with the 
yellow and black stripes on the 
package, arranged around it. 
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Bringing the design of the package 
into the advertisement, it is be- 
lieved, will produce an attention- 
arresting effect which will 
concentrate the thought upon the 
appearance of the package. 

Bozan has been sold for some 
time in and around New York 
City and the company feels that 
the time is now ripe for extending 










The coffee with 
the Mocha-Java Tang 


BOZAN 


COFFEE 


Start the day right with a steaming cup 
of that delicious full flavored heavy 
bodied coffee that you have usually 
enjoyed in the best hotels, clubs and 
restaurants. 

BOZAN is that kind of coffee. It makes 
a pleasure. It takes away the 

lethargy. 



















ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 
WITH THE DISTINCTIVE BORDER 


its sales into other territories. A 
newspaper campaign is now being 
carried on in various cities of 
New England. In Hartford, the 
first city to be entered, over 200 
dealers were induced to stock 
Bozan preparatory to the adver- 
tising in the newspapers there. 
The sales plan of the company is 
first to gain distribution in definite 
localities and then run a steady 
advertising campaign in_ those 
localities for at least one year. 





Join Cincinnati “Post” 

| a * = lund has been gage 
classified advertising manager, 
C. A. McLaughlin has joined the ahter- 
tising department of the Cincinnati Post. 

Mr. Berglund was formerly with the 
Atlantic City, N. J., Press-Union Mr. 
McLaughlin was with the adv ising 
staff of the Evansville, Ind., Cogeer. 
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Automobile Facts 


and Some Comparisons ! 





SMALL TOWNS _ CITIES 


Under 10,000 Pop. Over 10,000 Pop. 
*(and rural) 
Population . .. ee 60,998,658* 44,711,962 
Value Private Peegaey . $120,900,000,000* $104,100,000,006 
Automobile Registrations . 6,535,000* 2,260,000 
Automobile Dealers . . 25,783 13,755 
Automobile Service Shops 37,250 26,250 
(Includes Auto Dealers) 
Automobile Supply Dealers 38,500 24,800 
; People’s Popular ww ; 

Circulation . .. : 504,000 196,000 





The Small Town has big auto- 
mobile sales possibilities. They need 
automobiles more than city folks do. 


People’s Popular Monthly is an 
appropriate magazine to carry auto- 
mobile and accessory sales messages, 
because it 1s read by all the members 
of the family. 
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People’s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines, Iowa 





Carl Proper 
Editer and Publisher 


Graham Stewart 
Advertising Director 
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ERWIN, WASEY &? COMPANY 


CAdvertising : 
CHICAGO = 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON off 
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| epee before last, a part of the 
apple crop of the Eastern 
States rotted on the ground. Prices 
offered in the markets did not 
justify harvesting,.in the opinion 
of many producers. Newspapers 
reported the condition, commented 
on the waste, and some of them 
offered suggestions, more or less 
pratical for stimulating the de- 
mand for future seasons. 

The condition was not unusual. 
The Eastern farmer is in the habit 
of allowing his fruit to rot when 
immediate marketing is impossible 
at a profit. But the low prices 
offered were not caused, evidently, 
by a lack of demand, for a few 
weeks later apples from Western 
States appeared on the New York 
City and other Eastern markets 
and sold readily. 

If the retail prices asked for 
these apples were any indication 
of the prices secured by the grow- 
ers, the Western crop was highly 
profitable. The success of the 
Western crop and the apparent 
failure of the Eastern seems to 
have been largely a matter of 
standardization. 

The Western apples were prac- 
tically all branded, and several .of 
the brands were advertised. They 
were packed according to standard 
grades, and they were convenient 
to merchandise by the distributors. 
That is undoubtedly the principal 
reason for their successful domi- 
nance of the Eastern markets to 
the loss of home growers. 

There is no reason why potatoes, 
grown in the Eastern and Middle 
Western States, should not be ad- 
vertised; but until recently the 
lack of inspection and standard 
grading made profitable advertis- 
ing of potatoes next to impossible. 
Last year, there was an overpro- 
duction of this crop throughout 
the country. There was very little 




















Overcoming the Greatest Obstacle 
to Farm Produce Advertising 


Without Accepted Standards of Quality There Can Be No Real Adver- 
tising Effort—What the Department of Commerce Is Doing 
to Establish and Maintain Standards 
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By James True 


grading by a large number of 
growers and shippers, and many 
potatoes were shipped as harvested 
to all of the regular markets. 
The lower grades and culls did 
not sell or sold to the detriment 
of the U. S. grade’ No. 1, and 
many thousands of bushels were in 
storage when the new crop came 
in. The low grade stock not only 
depressed the market on the better 
grades, but now represents a crop 
loss to growers and shippers, with 
the added expense of sacking, 
handling, freight and storage. 


‘GRADING AND INSPECTION HELP 
IN SELLING 


If the entire Eastern potato 
crop had been graded and _ in- 
spected before being shipped, the 
better grades, principally, would 
have gone to the large markets, 
and they would not have furnished 
a surplus. The smaller potatoes 
and culls could have been con- 
sumed in local markets or fed to 
stock. Then, undoubtedly, grow- 
ers and shippers would have re- 
ceived not only a better price, but 
they would have saved the cost of 
sacking, handling, freight and 
storage on the potatoes which will 
never be sold. 

Grading at or before the point 
of shipping also would have 
facilitated selling, and advertising 
could then have been used to 
stimulate consumption. 

The Department of Agriculture, 
after several investigations, has 
acknowledged the economic value 
of advertising in merchandising 
many of the nation’s farm prod- 
ucts and in adjusting the de- 
mand to the supply. Bulletin No. 
1109, published earlier in the year, 
devotes nearly five pages to the 
various successful advertising 
campaigns of the American Cran- 
berry Exchange, and, after re- 
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viewing market conditions for 
several years and explaining the 
methods of organizing the grow- 
ers, it states the basis for all 
profitable advertising of food 
products, as follows: 


Hence the exchange turned to adver- 
tising as a means of creating a favorable 
attitude in the minds of the public 
toward the cranberry as a food product, 
It should be emphasized that by means 
of improved grading and packing, which 
resulted in a higher quality of fruit 
reaching the consumer, the associations 
had already gone a long way in cultivat- 
ing the good-will of the consumer. Had 
not the associations raised their quality 
to a hi - standard through careful grad- 
ing and packing, it is doubtful whether 
advertising could have been carried on 
successfully, since it is generally agreed 
that effective advertising of food com- 
modities requires uniform quality. For 
instance, when the consumer is induced 
by advertising to use a certain com- 
modity of pleasing quality, the effect of 
the advertising is lost as soon as the 
quality becomes displeasing. If the pub- 
lic asks repeatedly for a certain branded 
article it is because the quality repre- 
sented by the brand has proved satisfac- 
tory in the past. Hence it is of highest 
importance that quality be consistently 
maintained. It does not follow that only 
high quality can be advertised with suc- 
cess. The consumer and trade must 
know, however, that they are receiving 
the same quality under a given brand 
that they have received in the past under 
the same brand. 


Much has been written about 
the conspicuously successful ad- 
vertising of prunes, raisins, 
oranges, walnuts and other prod- 
ucts; but the fact is seldom 
emphasized that successful adver- 
tising of these lines was never 
accomplished until grades of 
quality were established and main- 
tained. 

It is safe to say that the ad- 
vertising of farm products gen- 
erally meets its greatest obstacle 
in a lack of authoritative grading 
and inspection. Hence the effort 
of the Department of Agriculture 
in establishing Government inspec- 
tion and certification of fruits and 
vegetables, at both shipping and 
receiving points, is most important 
from a merchandising standpoint. 
And the service, as it develops, 
undoubtedly will give great im- 
petus to advertising in a field the 
possible development of which is 
incalculable. 

The work of Government inspec- 
tion and certification is now well 
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established, and°is being expanded 
as rapidly as Congressional and 
State appropriations will permit. 
It has become most effective in 
the Western States because the ex- 
pense of shipping to the large 
Eastern markets has made careful 
grading essential. This was ex- 
plained recently by F. G. Robb, 
specialist in inspection, of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, who said that the work 
began in 1917. 

“At that time,” Mr. Robb con- 

tinued, “the war emergency 
brought about a shortage of rail- 
road equipment, and a necessity to 
prevent waste in perishables. There 
always has been a great deal of 
misunderstanding between the 
shipper and receiver of perish- 
ables, and the department began 
the service of inspection to prevent 
waste and to establish a basis of 
adjustment of differences. 
_ “The service of receiving-point 
inspection was maintained after 
the war because it was found to 
be of value to both shipper and 
receiver, and July 1, last year, the 
service was completed by inaugu- 
rating Government inspection and 
certification at shipping points. 
Because the fees for inspection 
cannot be used to extend the 
service when collected by the de- 
partment, and for the purpose of 
taking advantage of exisiting State 
laws, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has made co-operative agree- 
ments with twenty-four States 
whereby joint Federal and State 
inspection certificates are issued at 
several hundred shipping points 
on cars of fruit and vegetables 
destined to city markets.” 

In speaking of the advantages of 
shipping point inspection, Mr. 
Robb called attention to an article 
in a recent copy of the depart- 
ment’s “Weather, Crops and 
Markets,” a weekly publication, in 
which he enumerated the advan- 
tages as follows: 


(1) Promotes grading and standardiza- 
tion of farm products. 

42) Secures uniform application in 
different sections of recognized standards. 

(3) Enables shippers to correct errors 
in grading and packing at their source 
rather than adjust them at destination. 

(4) Is a strong a point and 
so assists in making 
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To Find 
the Right Paper 


HEN you want to say: “This is quality,” 
—use paper. When you want to say: “This 
is correct,” or “This is fashionable,” etc.,—use 
paper. 
Many difficult advertising jobs are largely a mat- 
ter of finding the right paper. And that is simply 
a matter of finding a Strathmore agent. 
The Strathmore agent has a service to give every 
user of direct-mail. First, there’s his knowl- 
edge; he’s an expert in using paper as part of 
advertising pictures. Second, there’s his Strath- 
more sample cabinet; he’s a specialist in creating 
dummies. 
When you start with a Strathmore agent's 
dummy, you are sure: (1) that your job is econ- 
omically planned; (2) that your direct-mail piece 
will say your say. Try him—thru your printer. 


STRATHMORE PAPER CO, 
MITTINEAGUE, Mass., U.S. A. 


trathmore 
Expressive “Papers 


are part of the picture 
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Superior Quality 
of the 
Publication 


is what has put the “SYRACUSE HERALD” 
in the leadership in Syracuse, N. Y. Real 
newspapers do not “just happen”—there is a 
reason back of it. The “HERALD” has won 
its way through living up to the opportunity 
of the splendid territory it serves. It has the 
confidence and respect of its clientele. The 
natural result, therefore, has been Leadership 
in the Syracuse retail trading area both in 


Circulation and Advertising. 


Let the 


Syracuse Herald 


convey your advertising messages 


Special Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


286 Fifth Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New York Boston Chicago 
Sharon Building San Fernando Building 


San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 
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(5) Gives distant buyer an impartial 
report on quality and condition of prod- 
ucts which he is purchasing. 

(6) Assists in forcing acceptance of 
products which are up to grade. 

(7) Shipping point certificate, together 
with receiving point certificate, furnishes 
valuable evidence for use in adjusting 
claims against carriers. 

(8) In case of litigation, gives ship- 
per prima-facie evidence of quality and 
condition of his products in courts of the 
United States and of many States in 
which the certificates are issued. 

(9) Assists co-operative shipping organ- 
izations to deal fairly with members who 
are pooling their shipments by insisting 
on delivery of uniform quality products. 

(10) Assists managers of large ship- 
ping organizations in checking up the 
work of local representatives. 


“In this service,” Mr. Robb con- 
tinued, “we co-operate closely with 
various State organizations such 
as bureaus of markets and depart- 
ments of agriculture. This seems 
to be the most efficient way of 
protecting the interests of shipper 
and receiver alike, of furnishing 
evidence on which claims may be 
adjusted with carriers when prod- 
uce deteriorates in transit be- 
cause of improper handling, and 
of furnishing assurance that the 
consumer will get the grades he 
pays for. The State organizations 
have men in the field doing similar 
and other work, and we license 
State inspectors and authorize 


them to issue Federal certificates. . 


Federal supervisors are ‘assigned 
to this work in order to secure 
uniform application of standard 
grades in all parts of the country. 

“Last year, nineteen States were 
co-operating with us in maintain- 
ing the service; this year five 
others have joined the movement, 
and the service is now operative 
in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, California, Utah, Colo- 
rado, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Texas, Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin, Florida, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, New York, 
Massachusetts and Maine. 

“The inspection of fruit and 
vegetables must take into con- 
sideration a great many factors 
of quality, such as size, color, 
shape, maturity, freedom from 
fungus diseases and insect pests. 
It requires expert knowledge, and 
the Department of Agriculture 
furnishes inspectors with a large 
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handbook, which is supplemented 
with many other mediums of in- 
formation in order to _ secure 
that uniformity of application of 
grades which is essential to suc- 
cessful merchandising of these 
products. 

“During the first eight months 
of the shipping point service, we 
inspected 55,000 cars of fruit and 
vegetables. At receiving points, 
including the largest markets in 
the country, there are now sixty 
inspectors at work. At shipping 
points we have licensed about 300 
inspectors, some of them for a 
short time and for a _ single 
product. 

“As a rule, the shipping seasons 
are brief, and the inspectors are 
able to’ take up one crop after 
another. About three weeks is 
the duration of the shipping sea- 
son for Utah peaches, and that of 
Tennessee strawberries is no 
longer. The Ohio crop of onions 
is shipped in about the same length 
of time. One of our fastest mar- 
kets is that of Southern potatoes 
at. Charleston. The laiter part of 
May we had about twenty inspec- 
tors at work there, and _ they 
handled more than fifty cars of 
potatoes a day. 

“Of course, we are meeting with 
difficulties. Dealers in low-class 
products do not welcome the ser- 
vice. There are many problems 
of administration yet to be solved, 
but we feel that the service has 
been well started. During the 
coming year, we will have a small 
increase in the appropriation for 
the service; but it has been neces- 
sary to conduct the entire service, 
during the current year, on the 
appropriation made for receiving 


.point inspection only. 


“This has made co-operation 
with the State imperative. Straight 
Federal inspection work cannot 
use the fees to extend the service, 
making it necessary for the States 
to collect the fees so that they 
may be used for supporting the 
work. However, there are many 
States in which the laws prevent 
the fees being used in this way, 
and those States will not enjoy 
the benefits of shipping point in- 
spection until more adequate ap- 
propriations are made. 

“The fees for receiving point 
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inspection are $4 per car and $2.50 
res a half ro or less. in the 
shipping point the fees vary from 

55 to $5 a car, depending on 
commodities and conditions under 
which inspecticns are made. 

“As to standards, since 1915, a 
project of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division has been the investiga- 
tion and recommendation of 
standards for all important fruits 
and vegetables. However, we do 
not limit our work at shipping 
points to Federal standards. When 
the standards of States are well 
known we use them, as in the 
Northwestern States where the 
State grades of apples are so well 
established that they are used as 
a basis for certification.” 


THE BENEFITS THAT CERTIFICATION 
GIVES 


The certificate mentioned by Mr. 
Robb, which is given to the shipper 
at the shipping point, not only 
completely identifies the shipment, 
but accurately states the condition 
of the car and the product, be- 
sides details as to grade, condi- 
tions of containers, records the 
maturity, color, size, blemishes 
and defects of the product, and 
bears the notice, “This certificate 
is receivable in all Courts of the 
United States as prima-facie evi- 
dence\of the truth of the state- 
ments therein contained.” 

The receiving-point certificate is 
just as complete, and a copy of 
it is always sent to the shipper. 
Between the two, the shipper has 
the history of his produce in 
transit. The difference between 
the certificates may show condi- 
tions for which the carrier is re- 
sponsible. For this reason, the 
service of inspection furnishes an 
impartial basis for the adjustment 
of shipping claims, and it has al- 
ready saved the shippers of the 
States in which it is employed a 
great deal of expensive litigation. 

The service is just as valuable 
in preventing unscrupulous dealers 
from rejecting shipments arriving 
on falling markets. If the prod- 


ucts are really damaged, the de- 
gree and extent of damage is im- 
partially recorded. The inspector 
records the facts as he finds them 
and ventures no opinion as to 
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responsibility for the loss. The 
certificate furnishes evidence, not 
a verdict. It also protects the 
transportation companies against 
claims for losses due to damage 
and deterioration for which they 
are not responsible. 

By all concerned, the inspector’s 
verdict is commonly accepted, and 
it has greatly lessened the uncer- 
tainty, misunderstandings, trouble- 
some disputes, costly litigation and 
dissatisfaction which always have 
been discouraging factors of the 
entire produce business. There is 
no doubt ‘that the service has al- 
ready saved the producers, ship- 
pers and buyers of inspected farm 
commodities of the country mil- 
lions of dollars. 

During the war, according to a 
statement from the Quartermas- 
ter’s Office, the Government was 
saved a large sum through the in- 
spection, by the Department of 
Agriculture, of produce shipped 
to army camps. Regarding this, 
the Year Book of the Department 
states that “A few contractors 
had been trying to ‘put over’ 
shortweight packages and low- 
grade lots of various kinds, and 
army officers sometimes !acked 
the necessary experience to detect 
these’ practices, but competent in- 
spection promptly put a stop to 
the practice.” 

The same book reports a state- 
ment of a prominent official of 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, regarding receiving-point 
inspection, to the effect that the 
certificate presents “a visual pic- 
ture of the exact condition of the 
car at the time of inspection. The 
service is of untold value to the 
farmers and produce men of the 
country. I have yet to hear of a 
single case where any of the in- 
spectors had been accused of 
partiality or unfairness,” 

From the same source we learn 
that there has been some criticism 
of the service, which is acknowl- 
edged with incidents, but the 
record goes on to state that, “As a 
counterweight there are scores of 
highly enthusiastic letters com- 
mending the work, some mention- 
ing specific savings of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars because 
facts were established regarding 
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home-lovers only 


HAT the more than 600,000 readers ot 

Modern Priscilla will find the article on “How 
to Buy Materials for Curtains and Upholstery” — 
written by Mary J. Quinn for our August issue — 
more engrossing than any story, indicates the type of 
woman who reads this publication. 
Only to home lovers and home makers would our 
editorial feature for 1923 —the Better Buying Cam- 
paign of which this article is the seventh—be either 
interesting or useful. 
And when you find a magazine devoted editorially, 
as Modern Priscilla is, to helping women make better 
homes and manage them more expertly, there you 
also find the magazine best suited for advertising 
articles intended for home or family use. 


MODERN PRISCILLA 


The Trade Paper of the Home 
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the condition and quality of ship- 
nent.” 

To anyone who knows anything 
of merchandising, the fact must 
.e obvious that this service facili- 
ates every process of selling from 
he time produce leaves the farm 
intil it reaches the consumer’s 
table. It is just as obvious that 
the service encourages and stimu- 
lates advertising. Several days in 
advance of the receipt of a specific 
shipment, the receiver or distrib- 
utor is able to describe the produce 
accurately in his circulars and dis- 
play advertising. Furthermore, 
because standards of quality are 
established and recognized, adver- 
tising campaigns can be prepared 
weeks in advance of delivery. 

Although the complete inspec- 
tion service has been in effect less 
than a year, and includes consider- 
ably less than half the territory of 
the country, there can be no doubt 
that it has already appreciably in- 
creased the advertising of farm 
produce of many kinds, although 
the extent of the increase is not 
known. Speaking on this point, 
Mr. Robb said that the Depart- 
ment, as yet, had made no effort 
to determine how far the inspec- 
tion service had stimulated ad- 
vertising, and that it was a most 
difficult thing to check. 

“However,” he concluded, “the 
advertising of produce has been in 
a very haphazard condition, and 
since the inspection service has 
helped to put the entire produce 
business on a more definite basis 
of standards, it has undoubtedly 
had a wholesome effect on both 
the quality and quantity of prod- 
uce advertising. For some time, 
members of our Bureau have 
noted a rapid increase in the use 
of Government standards in ad- 
vertising copy. Advertisers of 
produce, seem to be making a 
more general use of the service, 
and are quoting ‘Government in- 
spected’ in their copy as a means 
of increasing the confidence of 
the readers.” 





Starts San Francisco Office 

Blaauw - Hipple - Blaauw Inc., adver- 
tising agency, with offices at Tacoma 
and Seattle, Wash.. has opened a branch 
office at San Francisco. 
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Postum Cereal Reports Sales 
Increase 


The Postum Cereal Company, Inc., 
Battle Creek, Mich., and its subsid- 
iaries report sales amounting to $11,- 
065,787 for the six months ended June 
30, 1923. Sales for the corresponding 
period of 1922 amounted to $10,- 
595,048. 

Net profits for the first six months 
of the current year are reported as 
$1,637,355, after Federal taxes, as 
compared with $1,541,212 for the same 
period last year. 

The products of the Postum Cereal 
Company, Inc., are Postum Cereal, In- 
stant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post Toast- 
ies and Post’s Bran Flakes. 





Moline Plow Trying New 
Sales Plan 


The Moline Plow Company, Ine., 
Moline, Ill., farm implements, tractors 
and automobiles, is using space in twenty- 
four farm publications to advertise its 
Moline Plan by which farmers are en- 
abled to purchase farm implements at 
prices claimed to be lower than they 
could obtain by co-operative buyi: at 
wholesale from competitive firms. This 
saving is being advertised to dealers in 
business papers as resulting in an ad- 
ditional discount to them of 10 per cent. 
Thé reductions are made possible it is 
stated through the elimination of all 
salesmen, collectors and other factors 
contributing to overhead selling expense. 





King Construction Company to 
Run National Campaign 


The King Construction Company, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., manufacturer 
of King gr uses and greenhouse 
equipment and Otis water heaters, is 
planning to conduct a national adver- 
tising campaign. Magazines, business 
papers and architectural publications will 
ye used. The E. P, Remington Adver- 
tising Agency, Buffalo, will direct this 
advertising. - 





Bow & Arrow, Inc., Appoints 
Theodore L. Warner 


Theodore L. Warner has been ap- 
pointed secretary and sales representa- 
tive of The Bow & Arrow, Inc., New 
York advertising art service. e was 
formerly advertising manager of J. A. 
Migel, Inc., manufacturer of Moon-Glo 
silk. At one time he was a member 
of the art department of the George 
Batten Company. 


Death of Thomas Beckett 


Thomas Beckett, president of The 
Beckett Paper Company, Hamilton, 
O., is dead. He was president of the 
Hamilton Chamber of Commerce and 
a member of the Association of Cover 
Paper Manufacturers. 
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Bloodand’Tivindét in Industrial 
Advertising 


A Faster Pulse-Beat for Supposedly Commonplace and Pure Mechanical 
Subject-Matter 


By A. L. Townsend 


LOWLY, ponderously, the 
great sections of the bascule 
bridge rise until they tower ma- 
jestically, far above the swirling 
waters and the freighted ship.” 
This sentence calls up before 
the mind’s eye a clearly defined 
picture, awe-inspiring in its im- 


_ mensity and profoundly impres- 


siye “in its tribute to the giant 
forces harnessed by man. 

Also, it is melodramatic. There 
is romance. The imagination is 
permitted to soar. 

Where did this sentence come 
from? From an advertisement in 
an industrial publication! It is 
the introduction to a Bunting 
Brass & Bronze Company adver- 
tisement. The copy is legiti- 
mately entitled to be singled out 
in this fashion for the reason that 
it exemplifies so well the fact that 
industrial advertising need never 
be dull or prosaic. Sights and 
scenes, closely identified with the 
business, are opening up new 
vistas to the advertising artist 
and the writer of technical copy. 
The effect of a little action, a lit- 
tle thrill, a little drama and even 
melodrama, does wonders for the 
industrial campaign. 

“It’s as if someone had dropped 
a firecracker in a country lane,” 
was the way one manufacturer 
put it. “We manufacture hoist 
wire. And for years. there 
seemed nothing very thrilling in 
the business for use in advertis- 
ing. Then an inventive genius 
took hold of our problem. 

“The first thing he did was to 
prepare a series in which were il- 
lustrated tense moments when 
wire must not break, when life 
hangs in the balance and when 
the snap of a weak strand would 
mean sudden and terrible disaster. 
It did more to humanize and 
dramatize our story than anything 


we ever did.. The first advertise- 
ment had not been out a week 
before we began to hear from 
the new idea.” 

Then there is the interest con- 
tained in manufacturing processes. 
A product which may look and 
seem exceedingly simple, may re- 
quire a dozen or more mechanical 
operations to put it in shape for 
market. In each one of these 
processes there may be lurking a 
copy and illustrative story of uh- 
usually forceful appearance. 


HOW TO MAKE A MACHINE TAKE ON 
ADDED INTEREST 


Machines are more interesting 
when they are given a human 
touch, a human quality and intel- 
ligence. Pose a man at a ma- 
chine, photograph him, and use it 
as an illustration for an industrial 
publication advertisement and you 
have something commonplace. 

“But that’s the way they look; 
that’s the way they are,” rejoins 
the advertiser. “We can’t stage 
a blood-and-thunder thriller for 
you, just to make our advertising 
take on added dramatic interest.” 

Suppose we investigate this 
point. 

For many advertising years, a 
maker of drills had been using 
pictures of aggro workmen. at 
their machines. s, pacroseaes 
went, they were ga ectly good 
pictures and they certainly _il- 
lustrated what was manufactured. 
But after this plan has been 
followed for five or six years 
it naturally becomes threadbare. 
Duplication finally makes it weak. 

Originality was being expressed 
in every other department of the 
company advertising. Then why 
not in the industrial paper field? 

This was a modern factory. An 
advertising man discovered it. He 
found there were spirited fire 
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Children’s clothing is.advertised 
al 
3e- 
ek 
ym 
m- 
nd HE advertising of certain products 
e belongs in Child Life! Children’s 
at clothing is one of them. About one year 
oe ago we made this statement; and the re- 
a sponse has been generous, for to-day finds 
in- many nationally famous manufacturers of 
children’s clothing using Child Life as an 
oN advertising medium. 

They realize that no other magazine 
ng offers them what Child Life does—the 
ct quality circulation of more than 100,000, the 
“fi fine editorial content, the approach to the 
‘it mother’s heart and pocketbook when she 
ial has her children gathered ’round her. 
on The families to which Child Life goes 
k; every month have the financial ability to 
ns demand and to purchase the best—espe- 
Be SRE PS: cially when the children are con- 
al cerned. In Child Life success is 
” assured for a sales appeal on any 
Lis product or service that makes chil- 

dren happier, healthier or more 
“ secure. 
at Write for rates and a sample 
ms copy of Child Life. 
@) 
.- 
d. RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
aa Publishers 
re. 536 S. CLarK Street, Cuicaco 
ik. 
ed ; 
~ ' Mothers who select read 
1? 66 ” 3 x 
\n CHILD LHF” to their Children 
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more circulation | : 
without extra cost 











The fact that The Toronto Daily Star's 
national advertising rates are no higher than 
those of either of the two local morning 
newspapers, and that its circulation is nearly 
twenty-five per cent. greater, is one good 
reason why national advertisers should select 
The Star as their first newspaper for Fall 
Advertising in Toronto. 


Another is that The Star easily leads all 
competitors in volume of retail advertising, 
showing what local merchants think of it, 
what their experience has been---and they 
are the best judges. 





The Daily Star's average for June was ] 
131,183, the largest daily newspaper cir- v 
culation distributed in Canada. EY 





The Star Weekly’s average for June was 
152,810, the largest Sunday circulation in He 
Canada. 

Members Audit Bureau of Circulations. th 


The Toronto Daily Star | : 


| | | as US. srderigerensaee CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY | | | ins 
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drills, He found that once in 
every so often, a faulty machine, 
not producing correct results, was 
literally smashed and put out of 
commission, with sledge hammers, 
the workers doing it themselves. 
He found that in the manufac- 
ture of this product, peril entered 
into the job of the worker at 





Corrosion ~ the active 
enemy within your pipe 


Passengers on deck know only that the 


steady big 
ceased. A steward ventures the information | ““Some- 
thing gone wrong m the engine room, I fancy, sir.” 
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which had ceased to function ac- 
curately. And this was all action, 
all thrill, all melodrama, as staged 
under the glare of the overhead 
lights. 

The camera has its limitations 
in this field. 

The Reading Iron Company has 
shown what can be done when an 
illustrator handles his 
subject with dramatic 
power and feeling. 
Wrought-iron pipe is 
the subject-matter. 
Nothing to get excited 
over, you say. And ad- 
vertisers of wrought- 
iron pipe have thought 
the same for many 
years, 

And now comes the 
Reading series. 

Turning the pages 
of an industrial mag- 
azine, we are stopped 
by a melodramatic il- 
lustration, quite un- 
like those which have 
gone before and those 


But the captain, fursing on the bridge, and the ppt . 
cafuam, Seumg antes bom — in nae Severe teed om which follow. But the 


‘ a Pee i ES thrill extends to the 
At this moment corroman 1s probelly working sway on the hack fers three times greater ; 
oo Srebuse tape mengaaae ag BOE copy, and we will 
jou can” see R Corveniom ‘montly from the imesde Preryace cae hall to coe third "the f it: 
Comnine Wrought Iran Pipe. w» corres © oo taeaing beokiet—"The Ube quote some oO 1v. 

3 Verte py tut an ste Conte be meted pen The passengers on 
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deck know only that 
the steady throb of 
the big liner’s heart 
has suddenly ceased. 
A steward ventures 





GUARANTEED GENUINE saan ~ peated the information: 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE == ec 4290 ‘Something gone 
Punapeemy Crvcimwat: Los ANGELES 


THIS MIGHT HAVE BEEN A SCENE IN A MOVIE THRILLER— 
IT TELLS THE ADVERTISER'S STORY EFFECTIVELY 


certain definite stages of produc- 
tion. 

“Then why take the passive 
scenes when we can get action?” 
the advertising man queried. 

He took his own camera man 
into the plant and they worked 
together for a week. At the ex- 
piration of that time, they came 
forth with two dozen wonderful 
negatives. The fire drill made an 
inspiring illustration, because it 
was filled with action and echoed 
one phase of the ‘factory method. 
A photograph was taken of men 
deliberately smashing a machine 


wrong in the engine 
room, I fancy, sir.’ 

“But the captain, 
fuming on the bridge, 
and the chief engineer, directing 
repairs below, are using sailor 
language concerning pipes that 
spring leaks in mid-ocean. At 
this moment, corrosion is probably 
working away on the pipes in your 
factory or power plant. Starting 
at a spot of rust, this deadly 
enemy is slowly gnawing through 
the pipe. You can’t see it. Cor- 
rosion works mostly from the 
INSIDE.” 

The illustration for this indus- 
trial paper page is “pure, un- 
adulterated melodrama. The great 
engine room of the transatlantic 
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liner is shown, with its steam and 
confusion, and heat and turmoil. 
But something has happened. The 
power plant has stopped. The 
chief engineer, a tiny figure in the 
midst of so much vast mechanism, 
has hurried out to the end of the 
platform and is excitedly pointing 
down and_ giving instructions. 
Below, all is confusion, pan- 
demonium. Steam fills the air. 
Worried men are hurrying from 
one spot to another. It is action, 
drama, thrill. You sense it the 
moment you look at the picture. 

Yet the advertiser has pictured 
and told an entirely consistent 
story, related to his business, his 
product. He has injected new 
life. He will make more than 
one pulse quicken. 

Under almost every factory roof 
there is dramatic material for ad- 
vertising copy. 

Perhaps the camera can’t vis- 
ualize it, but there is always the 
artist who can and will. And he 
enjoys such spirited assignments. 


Death of James M. Dunlap 


James M. Dunlap, who had been en- 
gaged in the advertising and automo- 
tive fields for a number of years, is 
dead. He was one of the founders of 
the Dunlap-Ward Advertising Company, 
which was formed at Chicago and later 
moved its offices to Cleveland. More re- 
cently he had been advertising manager 
of the Chandler Motor Car Company, of 
Cleveland, which position he held for 
five years. Mr. Dunlap died at Rock- 
ford, Ill., where he had m at a sani- 
tarium for about a year as the result of 
a nervous breakdown. % 

During 1915 and 1916 he was presi- 
dent of the Chicago Advertising Club. 
Mr. Dunlap also was general chairman 
of the program committee for the 1914 
convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World at Toronto. 








Barber Association Formed ; 
Will Run Joint Campaign 


A number of barbers and dealers and 
manufacturers of barbers’ supplies have 
organized the Certified Barber Associa- 
tion with headquarters at New York. 
The purpose of the new association is 
to certify barber shops as to skill, cour- 
tesy and cleanliness, and to improve 
the standing of barbers throughout the 
country. ‘0 accomplish these objec- 
tives the association plans to conduct a 
national advertising campaign which 
will begin this month in Auburn and 
Schenectady, N. Newspapers and 
other mediums will be used. The ac- 


count has been placed with AW Adver- 
tising, Inc., New York. 
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Who Will Tell the Next One? 


McKennee & Taytor, Inc. 

; New York, July 30, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
_ Apropos of ‘What Errors in Advertis- 
ing Illustrations Does the Public Write 
in About?,” by a Commercial Art Man- 
ager, in Printers’ Inx of July 19, may 
I make a comment and interesting ad- 
dition? 
_A reader seeing an illustration of a 
right-hand drive automobile, instead of 
thinking it an error, might presume the 
car a Pierce-Arrow or Stutz, both of 
which have the steering wheel cn the 
right side, 

A few years ago I was responsible for 
an amusing art department mistake. A 
carpenter’s brace and bit were the major 
illustration in a half-page Satevepost ad- 
vertisement. For some reason it was 
expedient to reverse the original “rough,” 
so a reverse engraving was ordered. 

Shortly after the appearance of this 
advertisement the client received about 
ten letters, each from a wise carpenter. 
The substance of all was the same. 
These good men said they were veteran 
carpenters, who in their apprentice days 
had learned there were no left-handed 
monkey wrenches, left-handed bits, or 
the like, and, bigosh, you couldn’t fool 
them with a picture of something that 
wasn’t—a left-handed bit. 

The tool company coolly replied that 
they had unintentionally illustrated a 
left-handed bit, but if their correspond- 
ents or anyone else wanted left-handed 
bits they were carried in stock in all 
sizes, even though the demand for them 
was almost nil. 

Now will another art director tell one? 

McKennee & Taytor, Inc., 
O. W. McKennez, 
President. 





Automobile Accessory to Be 
Nationally Advertised 


A national advertising campaign is 
planned by The Safe-T-Stat Company, 
Philadelphia, on its thermo-electric 
temperature indicators for motors. This 
product is marketed under the trade- 
name of ‘“Safe-T-Stat.” According to 
W: A. Collins, secretary, the company 
will advertise its product nationally 
but has not yet decided on the ex- 
tent of its proposed campaign. 





National Automobile School 
Appoints C. E. Maynard 


_C. E. Maynard has been made adver- 
tising manager of the National Automo- 
bile School, Omaha. Mr. Maynard was 
formerly associated with the Maynard 
Printing Specialties Co., Omaha. 





Texas Cotton Growers Using 
Outdoor Advertising 
An outd advertisi iar i 
more on cs ioeieal cities: a be 
conducted by the: Texas Cotton Growers 
Association during the month of August. 
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sy; If you want to know about our work, watch 
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Mr, Carrol Swan, 
Publicity Building, 
Broufield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr, Swan: 


Here's some news that ought to please you: 
American Syrup Company to 
in the mate Agee Republican and 
tn hy have been so very 
to strike the iron is hot = and 
iG a public demand for PHROSTO that has been 
ted advertising in your papers there, 


I selected the Republican and News to ee | the 
OsToO age ag Ay Springfield wi eg 
Be 


lds in 
New land and we, as well as our clients, are delighted 
with situation, 


Incidentally the merchandising cooperation of the 
Republican and News was excellent = and all the more appre- 
ciated because we didn't ask for a thing, 


The @ in the J and A t schedule is 
the form of several additionsf 1000 line 
advertisements. 
Very truly yours, 
THE GLASER CORPORATION 





he yore breve Proutt Syrup 
in the Original éttle Glass Jig 
ae 
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The Hotel Market for Trade- 
Marked Products 


Hotel Sales Stimulate General Market Sales—How to Sell to Hotels— 
What Mistakes to Avoid 


By Frederick C. Russell 


ITH .over 80,000,000 guests 

annually registered at Amer- 
ican hotels, it is readily seen that 
the hotel market offers a unique 
way for the manufacturer to 
focus his trade-marked product 
upon the attention of a potential 
buying public while actually en- 
joying profitable sales to the hotels 
themselves. Too many firms, in 
entering this field, however, are 
blinded by the bright prospects of 
a great stimulus to the general mar- 
ket sales through the indirect adver- 
tising given to trade-marked prod- 
ucts by their use in hotels, and 
accordingly find it a difficult field 
to plow. Success in selling the 
hotel market rests largely upon 
knowledge of the field—and tact 
in approaching it. 

Considering the capital invested, 
number of workers engaged and 
gross volume of business, many 
believe the hotel industry should 
rank fourth in the United States. 
There is at the present time a 
hotel building boom throughout 
the country, with establishments 
of from 300 to 1,000 rooms ap- 
pearing in many cities of from 
50,000 to 100,000 population. Many 
of these hotels are elaborately 
equipped and as thoroughly up to 
date as any that one will find in 
New York, Atlantic City or Chi- 
cago. All of which means that 
the hotel market for worthy 
trade-marked products is expand- 
ing at a rate which makes it 
difficult for even the experienced 
manufacturer to keep pace with it. 

The. extent. of. hotel buying 
power is surprising. Eight mil- 
lion, eight | hundred. thousand 
dollars’ worth .of. silverware is 
renewed . yearly .in 
hotels. . Approximately 13,600,000 
electric lamps are) replaced,. while 
867,120,000 cups of tea are served 
and 241,600,000 pieces of toilet 
soap are used by guests. A cer- 


tain percentage of guests are in- 
variably curious to know who 
makes the articles used by the 
hotel; almost everyone notices the 
trade name of the toilet soap, and 
tea—as well as with a number of 
other advertised food produgts— 
is frequently ordered by brand 
name. Obviously, then, the six 
and one-half billion pieces of 
silverware cleaned in the course 
of a year stand as a perpetual 
advertisement for the silverware 
manufacturers.. It is the same 
with almost any trade-marked 
product, but the indirect adver- 
tising value varies widely, accord- 


_ing to the product. 


SOME OPINIONS ON HOTELS AS AD- 
VERTISING MEDIUMS 


When asked, “Do you regard 
the hotel. as an advertising me- 
dium?” G. E: Kent, general man- 
ager of the Kent Co., Inc., manu- 
facturer of Utility Electric Floor 
Machines, replied: “No, not for 
our products.” I had stated that 
people. stopping in hotels usually 
have leisure time to note details, 
and speculated as to whether the 
installation of one of these ma- 
chines in a hotel might attract the 
attention of bankers, institution 
superintendents, club managers— 
and thus stimulate the general 
market sales for such articles. .On 
the other hand, B. Taylor, 
vice-president of the Charles F. W. 
Nichols Co., speaking for the man- 
ufacturer of Kotex, an _ article 
which a number of hotels: carry 
for the convenience of guests, 
says: “We feel it is good advertis- 
ing to have one of our. cards 
underneath the dresser top or -in 
the corner.of the mirror.” 

The wmajority of ag ked 
articles fall-into a ¢ the 
lattér, The Wm: ates Jr. 
Company has been experimenti: 
with an idea advertised by it 
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as “After Every: Meal.’ This 
firm “believes that hotels should 
serve with the fingerbowl, or at 
the time check is presented, a 
small package containing two 
pieces of Wrigley’s P. K. Chew- 
ing Sweet. Trials made at the 
Biltmore and Commodore Hotels 
in New York show that the guests 
appreciate the courtesy, as the 
article is never refused. The 
Wrigley company sells the article 
to hotels with the argument that 
the benefit derived from this 
courtesy paid to patrons is large 
in propottion to the cost, and that 
it is a very potent good-will fac- 
tor for the management. The 
indirect advertising afforded the 
Wrigley product is obvious. It 
represents the extreme. 

As I shall show later this sort 
of publicity for a firm’s product 
can be enjoyed only when the hotel 
can also profit. And it is impor- 
tant to note in passing that the 
unadvertised product stands very 


little chance of enjoying the sort. 


of publicity which the hotel mar- 
ket can give it. The Wrigley plan 
of developing a new market> for 
its Chewing Sweet, and indirectly 
focusing it upon the attention of 
a fickle public, would hardly suc- 
ceed if the Wrigley name were 
not familiar to the public—and to 
the hotels. 

At this point it is well to 
consider the man whom the 
manufacturer, the jobber, the ad- 
vertising agency or the salesman 
must deal with—the hotelman. The 
Vitamin Food Company, which 
has been singularly successful in 
selling Vegex to many prominent 
hotels, and in having such hotels 
feature the product, warns the 
newcomer in this field against 
looking to the hotel market as a 
handy form of free publicity. 

“The hotel business is run on a 
very high plane, being as thoroughly 
up to date in its business methods 
as it is in servicing guests,” the 
woman in charge of the hotel sales 
division says. “If the indirect ad- 
_vertising feature enters into the 
matter the salesman must use a 
special brand of diplomacy. , The 
hotelman will look with ‘favor 
‘upon any proposition that will be 


of value to him in servicing guests 
or cutting costs, and he can’t be 
approached upon any other basis.” 

In other’ words, considering the 
market as a whole, the hotelman 
will not stand for having his 
establishment used primarily as an 
advertising medium. There are 
exceptions, to be sure; as, for 
instance, where a hotel sells a 
privilege for the sole purpose of 
advertising a particular article or 
service. But this isn’t represen- 
tative of the business, and no 
manufacturer will find this sort 
of procedure half so profitable in 
the long run as selling his prod- 
uct to the hotelman first with the 
idea of giving him something he 
needs, considering the advertising 
feature of secondary importance. 


NEW YORK HOTELS ARE EXCEPTIONS 
TO ALL RULES 


It is well to warn the newcomer 
in this field that the New York 
hotels represent an exception to 
all rules and are not typical of 
the greater hotel market to which 
the manufacturer should look for 
his most extensive and most per- 
manent hotel field. It is estimated 
that many millions of people who 
are not registered guests “use” 
hotels during the course of a year, 
and the percentage of such callers 
is unusually high with several of the 
Manhattan hotels. This audience 
is highly valued by manufacturers 
in certain lines, such as auto- 
mobiles, and the privilege of lobby 
display is considered well worth 
paying for. In instances of this 
sort, even where they occur in 
smaller cities, the hotelman should 
be excused on grounds that he is 
simply selling concessions and 
commercial floor space primarily 
to compensate for excessively high 
rental, and, secondly, to service the 
type of guest who patronizes such 
hotels because he desires commer- 
cial activities close at 

The American hotelman should 
always: be pictured as a thoroughly 
up-to-date and extensive house- 
keeper. He launders nearly 5,000;- 
000,000 ‘pieces of bed linen during 
the course of a year, washes 
8,000,000,000 dishes, serves 709,- 
600,000 meals to guests, 477,600,000 
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Your Advertising 
| Dollars 


M?Y no longer buy as much white space 
as in 1900, but they buy more influence. 


brine improvement in 

advertising itself, your 
dollars buy a better pres- 
entation of your goods or 
services. They give you 
influence of space in bet- 
ter and more interesting 
publications, whose read- 
ers give more voluntary 
attention to your message. 
Thru the tremendous 


growth of circulations 
they afford access to 
wider markets. 


National advertising now 
secures sales that are 
really nation wide—free- 
ing sales management 
from worry over condi- 
tions that are purely 
local. 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., 425-27 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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To Insure Profits 


Plan Your Budget on 
Sound Cost Accounting 


“It is one thing to make the Plan 
quite another to work the Plan”’ 


PROFIT, in a large measure, is the 
elimination of LOSS. To be eliminated, 
Loss must be accurately detected. 


Adequate Cost Accounting —Account- 
ing Control—locates Loss, shows where, 
how, when, and in what amount it 
occurs, and points out the remedy. 


Only thru Cost Accounting can the 
factors ‘that enter into the Budget— 
always planned to insure Profits—be 
determined and controlled. 


Present business conditions demand 
adequate and sound Cost Accounting, 
devoid of frills, and administered by a 
competent organization of experts of 
wide and varied experience. 


ERNST & ERNST ° 


‘AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 

PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 

BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 

PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS DETROIT RICHMOND HOUSTON 

WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY CINCINNATI BALTIMORE DENVER 
MILWAUKEE 
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{0 my x PY and banquets an 
extra 43,200,000, If you can show 
him a way to simplify this work, 
cut costs and please guests, you’ve 
vot his attention—and are on a 
iair way toward getting his order. 

Take linen, for instance. The 
ordinary housekeeper has difficulty 
keeping a check on the amount of 
service each piece of linen gives 
is a means of knowing what 
brands give her best value; also 
to enable her to check up losses 
and settle intelligently with the 
laundry company in event of dam- 
age. The hotelman has the same 
sort of trouble, only on a vast 
scale. He finds that his annual 
replacement of towels, bed linens, 
napkins, table cloths and uni- 
forms is out of all proportion to 
the rate which such articles wear 
out in actual usage. He finds that, 
due to imperfect identification, or 
perhaps to the entire lack of this 
protection, these articles become 
lost. or stolen. He commences 
looking for a solution. 

Knowing the situation, the Na- 
tional Marking Machine Company, 
which has had experience in the 
identification line through selling 
the Markwell Hand Stamp ma- 
chine to institutions, approached 
a number of hotelmen through a 
large mailing list, reaching all 
hotels having fifty rooms or over. 
The argument was put up to the 
hotelman in such a way that he 
appreciated the fact that the firm 
thoroughly understood the situa- 


tion. “Scientific identification 
means conservation of your prop- 
erty,” it argued. “The klepto- 


maniac is only an amateur, after 
all. A clear, indelible mark show- 
ing that the article is the property 
of another will usually deter him 
(or her) from these clandestine 
pilferings. The laundries in your 
vicinity will return any of this 
property when it comes into their 
hands.” 

“We endeavored to convince the 
hotel manager that the National 
Marking Machine Company could 
handle any identification problem 
that could arise in the matter of 
linen identification,” writes a 
member of the firm, “and that we 
had some machine or other that 
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would meet his requirements. The 
response was even greater than 
we had hoped, and we got back 
postcards and direct letters from 
all over the country, asking for 
information, giving us just the 
information we needed; and upon 
following up these inquiries with 
constructive letters, and calls of 
our representatives wherever pos- 
sible, we got back a very large 
volume of sales. We are not 
through with -the hotel trade as 
yet; in fact, we feel we have just 
scratched the surface, but we are 
very pleased with the scratching 
so far.” 

The National Marking Machine 
Company met the hotelman half 
way, and showed him how this 
product could be used to advan- 
tage. The advertising value, and 
the stimulus to sales in the gen- 
eral market for laundries, institu- 
tions, clubs, etc., as a result of 
the use of the article by well- 
known hotels, was secondary. 


THAT WELL-KNOWN SOUVENIR— 
THE TOWEL 


The towel is the most popular 
article with the hotel souvenir 
taker. It is, therefore, a common 
problem for the hotelman in his 
work of keeping house for mil- 
lions. Whenever a hotelman has 
a knotty problem, whether it 
touches on front office work, up- 
stairs routine or cuisine, the 
salesman who can offer any prod- 
uct, article or service that will 
solve it is bound to land an order. 

Cannon Towels offer a striking 
example. Cannon Mills, Inc., con- 
tends that the name of the hotel 
woven into its towels will dis- 
courage the souvenir taker. In 
offering this brand of towel to 
the hotel market, therefore, the 
company agrees to weave a hotel’s 
name in the towels it orders. 

Some idea of the simplicity of 
approaching the hotel market 
when the product meets a hotel 
housekeeping problem, can be seen 
from the results of an impartial 
questionnaire sent to 500 represen- 
tative hotels by a writer who was 
investigating the extent of hotel 
thefts. Sixty-nine per cent of the’ 
managers replied to the effect ‘that 
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they believed names woven in 
towels helped to cut down towel 
losses. This gives the reader some 
idea of the percentage of live 
prospects awaiting Cannon Towel 
salesmen. 

An afterthought, but a point 
which may be of greater impor- 
tance in the long run, is the Can- 
non trade-mark which appears on 
every genuine Cannon name towel. 
How many housewives will notice 
this when stopping at hotels? 
How will it affect the general 
market for the article? What is 
it worth to the manufacturer to 
have prominent hotels using his 
article, aside from the actual busi- 
ness he does with such hotels? 

It is difficult to estimate the 
value of this indirect advertising. 
One reason is because the only 
firms which are in a position to 
check such résults have not had 
their eyes on this feature of the 
market, being content.to serve the 
hotelman with a legitimate article 
he could use to advantage. An- 
other reason is that the market 
is rather new to most manufac- 
turers of trade-marked articles. 
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But one fact is unquestioned : 
the hotelman doesn’t give a rap 
one way or the other, so long 
as he is offered something he can 
use. If you’ve got something 
along this line to offer, he’s al- 
ways in the market. 

And he’s about the easiest pros- 
pect in the world to interview. 
New York is again the exception, 
with the manager tucked away in 
a private office and many deputies 
of one rank or another to take 
half the pep out of the salesman. 
But in the average American hotel 
—and we must always consider 
the average—the manager is ever 
the innkeeper of old. He enjoys 
the lobby quite as much as any of 
his guests. It’s difficult to keep 
him at his desk. He prefers to 
mingle with guests, and thereby 
stumble upon ideas by getting 
their point of view. The sales- 
man can often meet his prospect 
in the barber shop or at the break- 
fast table. The hotel manager is 
not a difficult party to see if 
one has something to sell that he 
can use. 

He may refer the salesman to 
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his steward, the. chef or the house- 
keeper, depending upon the size 
of his organization and the au- 
thority he extends to his subordi- 
nates. But it pays to interview 
him first. There will be more 
consideration from the subordi- 
nates. As Leonard S. Smith, Jr., 
secretary of the National Marking 
Machine Company puts it: “The 
hotel manager is not an irre- 
proachable somebody. When you 
tell him you have something that 
is going to. save him money and 
produce results that he knows are 
not in his hotel, he is going to 
give you a chance to explain it.” 


WHAT THE HOTEL WANTS IS CO- 
OPERATION 


If the manufacturer can ar- 
range to co-operate with a hotel 
by giving the manager, or his sub- 
ordinates, ideas that will cut 
costs, satisfy guests and increase 
profits, the hotel market will soon 
become an open pasture. The 
Vitamin Food Company is not 
content ‘merely to sell its products 
to hotels and then wait for the 
indirect advertising to stimulate 
general retail sales; it sends rep- 
resentatives from its laboratories, 
who work with chefs in the prep- 
aration of new soups and new 
dishes prepared with Vegex. Where 
the trade-marked product is so 
well known that the guest asks 
for it, naturally the hotelman 
places his order for the article 
without being solicited. But even 
where brand names, such as 
Shredded Wheat, Beech-Nut prod- 
ucts, Sunkist oranges, etc. ap- 
pear on the menus and are 
purchased by hotels in large 
quantities, a little co-operation on 
the part of the manufacturer—to- 
gether with a special selling 
campaign—will often greatly stim- 
ulate the hotel market. 

Many hotelmen are not yet 
aware that guests demand adver- 
tised products and that they feel 
more comfortable riding in an 
Otis elevator, eating Sunsweet 
prunes, wiffing their mouths with 
Nikpan pleware, shaving in the 
light of Edison Mazda lamps and 
bathing in"a Crane tub. It’is only 
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a matter of showing the hotel 
builder or the hotel manager 
where the trade-marked article 
excels and where it will produce 
some tangible results because of 
meeting a public demand. 

Regarding the actual consumma- 
tion of the sales—and the question 
of dollars and cents—my investi- 
gation seems to show that there is 
no demand on the part of the 
hotelman for special prices be- 
cause of class buying. I asked, in 
one instance, “Does the . hotel 
manager expect any special con- 
sideration in the way of price on 
account of the publicity he gives 
a trade-marked article by using 
it?” The answer was “Occa- 
sionally.” A hotelman informed 
me personally that the hotels do 
not usually demand a_ special 
price, because they seldom pur- 
chase any article simply for the 
publicity they might give it. The 
article must serve them in some 
way. And the regular price for 
orders in bulk will do. Another 
manufacturer replied, “We gave 
our regular retail quantity dis- 
counts to the hotels and did not 
have any trouble on that score.” 

Where a hotel acts in the ca- 
pacity of dealer the situation is 
naturally different. What any firm 
should consider first is the pos- 
sibility of serving hotels with 
products that will help them keep 
house successfully for the enor- 
mous number of persons who live 
in hotels, regularly or temporarily. 
Many products are limited to this 
phase of the field, but manufac- 
turers whose products give them 
a large scope of activity should 
not proceed to the second stage 
until the first has been fully 
covered. 

Once a firm has been able to 
show a manager where he can 
save money in the management 
of his house by using such an 
article, he is ready to be shown 
how, by retailing that product, in- 
dependent of the normal service 
included in the room charge, he 
can make money. 
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“Safety First” Advertising 
Reduces Accidents 


In a campaign to reduce the number 
of accidents at its railway crossings, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has had 
large, colored posters placed all along 
the road at crossings. These posters 
bear the slogan, “Cross Crossings Care- 
fully.” According to officials of the 
railroad, this advertised warning was 
responsible for a decrease of 27 per 
cent in fatalities for the month of June 
under those recorded for May. 





Ajax Rubber Company Reports 
Increased Sales 


The Ajax Rubber Company, New 
York, Ajax tires, tubes and accessories, 
for the six months ended June 30, 
1923, reports sales totaling $8,964,371, 
against ‘$5,447,193 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1922. Net profits for the 
first half of 1923 amount to $414,720, 
after taxes, depreciation, interest, re- 
serve for revaluation of stock and price 
rebates. 


Real Estate Account for Griffin, 
Johnson & Mann 


The advertising account of _ the 
Realty Associates, Brooklyn, has been 
placed with Griffin, Johnson & Mann, 


Inc., advertising agency, of New York. 
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Discussions on Distribution to 
Be Held at Chicago 


Alvin E. Dodd, manager of the do- 
mestic distribution department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, will direct a discussion on the 
subject of wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion which will be part of the course 
scheduled for the National School for 
Commercial and Trade Executives. 
The course will be held’ at Northwestern 
University, Chicago, August 19 to Sep- 
tember 1, and will be attended by 
a number of commercial organization 
and trade association secretaries. Ways 
and means of accurately surveying the 
wholesale and retail purchasing power 
of a town or city will be one of the 
topics considered: in this distribution 
course. A city of moderate size already 
has been surveyed and the results of 
this statistical investigation will be 
placed before the discussion group. 





American Management Asso- 
ciation to Meet at New York 


Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
board of the General Electric Company, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
general convention committee to arrange 
for the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Management Association, which will 
be held at New York, October 29 to 31. 
Harry Hopf is chairman of the gen- 
eral convention program committee. 
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Rents Automobiles 
by Selling Vacation 
Ideas 


A UNIQUE copy angle, the 
“% more unusual because the 
business has*no local competitor, 
appeared in a recent advertisement 
of the Rentacar’ Company, of 
Toledo, Ohio. 

The trade-mark of the copy, 
a silhouette of an automobile with 
the name Rentacar in white across 
it, and the words, “U-Drive, The 
Modern Livery,” below, headed 
the copy, which announced, “A 
Real Vacation for Tied-Down 
Daddies, Muvvers and Little 
Fwankies !” 

The text that followed was 
significant to those addressed: 
“You were married—was it three 
years ago that you had that last 
vacation? Frankie came along 
last year and since then you've 
both been tied down to the house 
—hand and foot—so that today 
you almost caught yourself envy- 
ing your old foot-loose pals—who 
hadn’t gone and done it. To leave 
Frankie behind is not to be 
thought of. To take him along 
in this blistering weather, aboard 
hot, choking steam cars, and then, 
no freedom at destination, you 
shake your head—‘no!’ And yet, 
you and Mary need a. vacation.” 

The solution was suggested in 
bold face, “The Two-Family 
Rentavacation,” listing points of 
interest in Northern Michigan 
from 162 to 825 miles distant 
round trip, with the complete cost 
of the car described in detail. 
“Why not see George and Carrie 
today about doubling up with 
you,” the copy continued. “Take 
along 14-year old Louise—your 
neighbor’s daughter to mind both 
the children, while you enjoy once 
more a care-free week of pleasure, 
amid the cool, pure air of North- 
ern Michigan. Dozens of Michi- 
gan lake resorts, 50 to 350 miles 
from Toledo—invite you; there 
you will find hotels and boarding 
nouses, where $12 to $20 a week 
still gets you everything in food 
ind lodging that satisfaction de- 
mands, Pack up the old kit 
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bag—and don’t forget the didies, 
Harry—and all aboard for a jaunt 
to Northern Michigan. You'll 
come back rejuvenated—recreated 
—ready for what the new year 
holds forth for you and yours.” 

An interesting paragraph boxed 
at one side of the bottom of 
the advertisement, suggested “A 
Vacation for Daughter,” telling 
how she could go with other 
families to mind the children, and 
requests listing her name with the 
company. A similar box on the 
other side contained the important 
news “Partners Wanted.” It 
stated, “If you want to go and 
can find no congenial couple to 
share expenses, tell us and we will 
list your name with such others 
as we get in the same predica- 
ment.” It also promises names of 
girls who register to go along to 
take care of the children, 

Those who wished further in- 
formation, were invi to call 
the vacation department of - the 
company. 

A note—“We reserve the right 
to decline any application without 
explanation,” was placed beneath 
the signature of the advertisement 
and assured patrons that the 
Rentavacation was a_ dignified, 
high-class affair. 





“A. R. Fergusson, Advertising 
Manager of “Success” 


Arthur R, Fergusson has joined Suc 
cess, New York, as advertising manager. 
He was at one time city editor of the 
— — Tribune. Durin ng _—? war 

r. Fergusson was a int ublicity 
—— of the New Pork War Sav- 
ings Committee, later becoming gatey 
director of the United States Employ- 
ment Service for New York State. More 
recently he has been with the L. 
Dyer Conmneny and. Barrows & Richard- 
son, advertising agencies, 





Investment Account for San 
Francisco Agent 
Mitchum, Kelly & Company, San 
Francisco, investment securities, have 
see their advertising account with 
orman F. D’Evelyn, advertising agent 

of that city. 


‘Death of A. B. Joyner 


A, B. Joyner, advertising manager and 
one of the owners of the Green ‘ 
N. C.,. News; died recently. Mr. Joyner 
and ft partner, E. B. Jeffress, bought 
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Porter Caruthers to Join Hearst 


Organization 

Porter Caruthers, at present adver- 
tising director of the New York Evening 
Post, will resign August 18 to join the 
Hearst forces in an executive capacity 
as a member of the staff of the Saturday 
Home Journal, color ‘pictorial issued as 
a part of the New York Evening Journal 
and the Chicago American. 

Mr. Caruthers was formerly adver- 
tising manager of the New York 
Tribune and tor nine years prior to that 
was with the S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency. 





Sego Milk Advertising Directed © 


by Skankey Agency 

The obvertiging of the Sego Milk 
Company, of Salt Lake City, Utah, is 
directed by the Skankey Advertising 
Agency, of Salt Lake City. It was re- 
ported in error that this advertising 
was being placed by Stevens & Wallis, 
of ‘Salt ke City. 


G. V. Buckner with Chicago 
Electrotyper 


G. V. Buckner, formerly with the 
Charles H. Fuller Company and the 
McJunkin Advertising Company in 
Chicago, has joined the Advertisers 
Electrotyping Company, Chicago, He 
will have charge of this company’s new 
ad-setting department. 
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Gas Appliance Account for the 
Maxton R. Davies Company 


The Guardian Gas- Appliance Com- 
pany, Cleveland, manufacturer of 
Guardian gas heaters and Guardian 
health incinerators, has placed’ its ac- 
count with The Maxton R. Davies 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city. he advertising schedule of the 
Guardian company will be confined for 
the present to business publication, 
newspaper and ‘outdeor advertising, 
where distribution has been developed 
and sales are to be fostered. 


F. S. Clough Buys Auburn, 
Me., ‘‘Free Press” 


Fred S. Clough has bought the Au- 
burn, Me., Free Press from George 
W. Haskins. The Free Press, which 
is a weekly publication, was founded by 
Mr. Haskins twelve years ago. Mr. 
Clough has been advertising manager 
of the Lewiston, Me., Journal for the 
last five years. 








Plans Business-Paper Campaign 
on New DuBrie Motor 


The DuBrie Marine Motors, Detroit, 
is planning to conduct a campaign in 
business publications on its new marine 
motor. This advertising will- be directed 
by the Campbell-Ewald Company, also 
of Detroit. 
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dl by Eighth Street, New York City: 
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the “T am sending check in payment of bill for 
June advertising in The Christian Science 
ign Monitor. | 
“T must in all candor say that I have never 
<i 4 had so great a response from any advertise- 
wine ment, in any form of advertising that I have 
also used. Replies have come from Canada to the 
Gulf, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
sis “T must devise some way to distribute in the 


various sections. Any suggestions that you 
may make will be highly appreciated. I 
thank you.” 


At the time this letter was written, four advertise- 
ments of Wales Gran-Ules had appeared in the 
Monitor, on weekly schedule. 


As a means of getting immediate dealer representa- 
tion on the Pacific Coast, from which section Mr. 
Wales had had many replies, he wrote direct to retail 
grocers who advertise regularly in the Monitor. 
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Monitor, and the result is RESULTS. Further in- 
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Vermont Products 
Easy to Market 


Co-operative marketing is 
growing in Vermont. The last 
census showed 1289 farms re- 
porting co-operative marketing, 
= which is nearly twice the propor- 
i a tion of any other New England 
ww State. 






The farm products, of which 
milk is by far the first, are equally 
: of accessible to the New York or Bos- 


Buying ton markets. Hence a better con- 
Power trol of the marketing situation by 
No. 10 


Vermont farmers than in most 
States. 


Vermont butter, turkeys, eggs, 
honey and maple syrup all com- 
mand a premium in Eastern mar- 
kets. No wonder the State is - 
continuously prosperous. 





Barre Times Brattleboro Reformer Bennington Banner 
Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
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The Van Raalte 
Flat-Rate Expense 
Plan 


(Continued from page 6) 


man was so positive about his 
inability to stay within the limit 
that an extra allowance was given 
him above the regular rate that 
he should have had. The Indiana 
man did not kick, and when he 
was asked if he was getting along 
all right on the rate, he said that 
he was but that he had to be more 
careful than he used to be. The 
Ohio man was then cut half way 
to the proper rate and eventually 
will have his allowance reduced 
to the correct amount. 

This flat-rate plan also helps the 
sales manager. It eliminates all 
worry about expenses and there- 
fore his mind is entirely free to 
handle real sales problems. He 
does not have to take up petty 
matters, such as finding out why 
a man has so large an entertain- 
ment column. It also does away 
with bookkeeping. A salesman’s 
slip can now be checked up by any- 
body, simply by looking at the 
amount on the slip and the amount 
the man should get. In order that 
a man may not run the chance of 
missing an expense check sent to 
him by the office, he is given a 
three or four weeks’ fund, de- 
pending on his territory. 

How does this flat-rate plan 
help to increase sales? In Georgia 
there are a large number of small 
towns. The salesman dislikes 
stopping at these towns. He fig- 
ures that by hitting the bigger 
towns often enough he can get 
enough business to beat his quota, 
He has his mind made up that 
there isn’t very much business in 
these “tanks” anyway, and as the 
company is paying for his rail- 
road fare without question he 
might just as well confine his ef- 
forts to the bigger places. But 
under the new plan this is differ- 
ent. He has just so much expense 
m@ney—no more and no less—and 
he ‘knows that he will get it every 
week,. no matter whether he 
spends it or not. Therefore, he 
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begins to reason, if he spends a 
little longer time in each of the 
bigger places and sells a little 
‘ harder he will get bigger orders, 
which will last the customer longer 
and it won’t be necessary for him 
to come back quite so often as 
had been his custom. With this 
added time he can try out the little 
towns where the hotel rates are 
cheap and the interyening dis- 
tances short, and consequently the 
fares low in cost. In these towns 
he might possibly get some new 
business which would help him 
beat his quota still further. This 
sort of thing has actually oc- 
curred and the company is receiv- 
ing business from a number of 
places it never touched before. 
Here is another example. A 
salesman goes into Pittsburgh. 
He has been in the habit of spend- 
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travel a little more closely and 
does some figuring for himself— 
intensive figuring. And the re- 
sult of this figuring is that he 
goes into Pittsburgh now and de- 
cides to spend five days there in- 
stead of two. He saves a little 
money in travel by doing this and 
he begins to think that perhaps 
there is some business there after 
all which he has been overlooking. 
As he now has more time he sets 
up a rather permanent looking 
sample room in his hotel; he has 
time to arrange his samples ar- 
tistically, and time to give thought 
to the arrangement. He _ isn’t 
hurried, and because he isn’t hur- 
ried he ‘becomes. serene, and 
serenity goes a long way toward 
making a sale. He has time to 
go out and call upon his buyers 
and make appointments with them 


ing only two days there. He _ so that he can get them when 
rushes through, anxious to get they, too, are not hurried and 
on to Cleveland or Detroit. He therefore ready to give him un- 
thinks he is getting all the busi- divided attention. The conse- 
ness possible. Today he watches quence of this kind of reasoning 
the money he is spending in is increased sales in Pittsburgh. 
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Hammond & Wolcott, New York Representatives 


366 Fifth Avenue 
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Salesmen have also become more 
careful about their itineraries. 
Under the old plan a salesman 
who found himself in an unat- 
tractive town on Saturday might 
be tempted to make a long jump 
to a distant city where he would 
like to spend Sunday, skipping 
the smaller places between. To- 
day he figures. He will either 
spend Sunday where he happens 
to be on Saturday night, or make 
the short jump to the next place 
where he really ought to be on 
Monday. Of course, all sales- 
men’s territories are controlled in 
the home office. A salesman can- 
not skip entirely the towns he is 
supposed to cover, but the flat-rate 
expense plan has become a kind 
of automatic check which helps 
the sales manager keep him in line. 

The city salesmen who travel 
only within the environs of a large 
city such as New York or Chi- 
cago and use automobiles for this 
purpose, also have been put on 
the flat rate system, These men 
are allowed $85 per month for 
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their automobile expense. This 
amount includes everything except 
the annual overhauling which 
each car undergoes. It is large 
enough to allow for a sufficient 
leeway over the necessary expense 
for garage, gas, oil and small re- 
pairs, so that a man can save up 
for the new tires that are needed 
from time to time. 

E. J. Weil, of the Van Raalte 
Company, states that this flat-rate 
plan as worked out by the com- 
pany has proved itself to be re- 
markably beneficial to all con- 
cerned, that it has actually reduced 
expenses, improved the morale of 
its salesmen and brought new 
business to the company. 





Will Manage New York Office 
of London “Daily. Mail” 


The London, England, Daily Mail 
has reopened its New York office under 
the direction of Harry H. Field, who 
has been i soqeinaed business “ee 
tive. ield previousl been 
with one World and Life, : r New 
York. The Daily Mail = ~ been repre- 
sented by the Northcliffe Pr ess. 











The Monitor Stove Co. 
The oc aee x gr ~ae Co, 
The Beckwith C 
The Cleveland Metal Products Co. 
Toledo Cooker Co. 
Fox Furnace Co. 

{ L. J. Mueller Furnace Co. 

’ The Estate Stove Co, 
The Homer Furnace Co. 
The American Radiator Co. 
The Richardson & Boynton Co, 
Holland Furnace Co. 
Pittsburgh Water Heater Co. 


THE PRINTERS’ 
185 Madison Avenue 





Selling Heating Appliances 


' A compilation listing sixty-six articles that have appeared in 
the Printers’ INK Publications on the merchandising plans 
of manufacturers of heating appliances and supplies was 
recently prepared by our Research Department. 


Among the concerns whose selling and advertising experi- 
ences are included in this listing are: 


Some additional copies of this list of reference’ are still 
available to those who write on their business stationery. 


INK PUBLICATIONS 


Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
Williamson Heater "Co, 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
Hoffman Specialty Co. 

The Van nnel Corp. 
The Na & Clark Stove Co. 
The National Enameling and Stamp- 


The Esc verciad Melieeble Range Co. 
Michigne Stove Co, 
Strait and Richards, Inc. 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Illinois Stoker Co. 


New York 
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This 
xcept 
which 
large 
ficient 
me 
ve AMERICAN 
si EXPORTER 
a The World’s Largest Export Journal 
con- NEW YORK 
duced 
ile of 
cuitl announces the following appointments 
Dffice 
il” DUNCAN FORBES 
Mail 
ander As Western Manager 
esenta- 
t New 
repre- Mr. Forbes was for the past four years 
saad Central West Manager of ‘‘Export” 
— and for five years previously Eastern 
Ss Manager of ‘‘La Hacienda.” 
* His headquarters are 
a 1359 PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
ri- 
J. MUNROE HILBURN 
As Pacific Coast Manager 
Mr. Hilburn has represented the 
AMERICAN EXPORTER in New 
England and later in the Chicago 
territory for the past ten years. 
Ss ; : ! 
i ) a 
ieetemell —_— 
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Prompt Action Helps an 
Advertiser 


Lipsy, McNett & Lissy 
CuicaGo, July 23, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
hank you very much for your re- 
search service. Your prompt action in 
getting this information cleaned up a 
situation that has been causing us con- 
siderable trouble. 
Lissy, McNeitrt & Lissy. 


Chambers Agency Appoints 
, G. K. Morgan 


G. Kenneth Morgan has joined The 
Chambers Agency, Inc., New Orleans, 
as vice-president. He also has been 
appointed a member of the board of 
directors. Mr. Morgan for a number 
of years had been with the Thos. Cusack 
Company. He will make his headquar- 
ters at the New York office of The 
Chambers Agency, Inc. 


Canadian Lumbermen Plan’ 
Co-operative Campaign 


An advertising campaign to educate 
the residents of the Province of New 
Brunswick to the urgent need of fire 
prevention is under consideration by the 
New Brunswick Lumberren’s Associa- 
tion. The Province has suffered. con- 
siderably from forest fires that have 
destroyed large areas of pulpwood land. 
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Cleveland Advertising Club 
Elects Officers 


At a recent meeting of the new board 
of directors of the Cleveland Advertis- 
ing Club, Tim Thrift, of the Ameri- 
can Multigraph Sales Company, was 
elected first vice-president. The other 
officers elected are: Edgar E. Adams, 
Cleveland Hardware Company, second 
vice-president and Robert J. Izant, Cen- 
tral National Bank Savings & Trust 
Company, treasurer. Ray Finger 
was re-elected secretary-manager. As 
previously reported in Printers’ Ink, 
George A. Rutherford, of the George 
A. Rutherford Company, was re-elected 
president at the club’s annual meeting 
in May. 





Joins San Francisco Agency 


Henriette Lichtenstein has joined the 
copy department of Emil Brisacher & 
Staff, San Francisco advertising agency. 
Miss Lichtenstein was formerly with 
the advertising departments of O’Con- 
nor, Moffatt & Company and the Pacific 
Coast Merchant, both of San Franciscc. 


Fixture Account for Cincinnati 
Agency 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Company, Day- 

ton, Ohio, manufacturer of display 

fixtures, has placed its advertising in 

the hands of Julian J. Behr, Cincin- 
nati advertising agency. 











We Want 


go-getter who can 
ganization. 





A Sales Manager 


One of our clients needs a sales manager—a 190% 
keep up with a high-speed or- 
The product is steel dump bodies and 
steel commercial bodies, and a man with automo- 
tive experience will have one foot up the ladder. 


It means organizing a sales force for national dis- 
tribution, and a lot of hard work—but the com- 
pensation will be in direct proportion with results. 
If you have the necessary qualifications and experi- 
ence, write us and we will arrange a conference. 


The Jay H. Maish Co. 
Advertising 
400 Main Street South 
Marion, Ohio 
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MINISTERS receive The Ministers’ Monthly 
‘regularly and they are keenly interested in 
such goods as 


BOOKS STEREOPTICONS 
PIPE ORGANS DUPLICATORS 
PIANOS BUILDING MATERIAL 
CHURCH FURNITURE AUTOMOBILES 
CLERICAL GARMENTS INSURANCE, etc. 


The Most Talked About Religious Paper in 
the United States 


OVER 30,000 MORE COPIES PER MONTH 
THAN ITS NEAREST COMPETITOR 


The reader-interest that The Ministers’ Monthly has been 
able to awaken is altogether unusual, and here is the rea- 
son: A country-wide battle is being waged between the 
conservative and liberal groups of Protestantism. The 
battle is growing daily in intensity and proportions. The 
question for the space-buyer, naturally, is not whether 
he approves of that struggle; the question is whether the 
struggle is a fact. If it is, then he can appreciate our 
claims. This paper is the great professional mouthpiece 
(interdenominational) of the conservative forces and is 
being read with avidity, though distributed free of charge. 
The fact that nearly 2,000 pastors have of late sent in 
their subscription money, though none was required, 
speaks volumes. The editor is assisted by some of the 
most brilliant churchmen of our time, all recognized lead- 
ers in their respective denominations. 


Rate Card Gladly Furnished. Upon Request. 
September Forms Close on August 20th. 


The Ministers’ Monthly 


REV. J. CLOVER MONSMA, H. 3, 
Editor-in-Chief aaretaiy Moneger 


309 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
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ABOUT THE 





Newspaper Situation | | | : 


- IN SPRINGFIELD | | ¢ 
_ MASSACHUSETTS | 


| The Springfield ||: 
| 
| 
| 











UNION ||: 


‘“‘Western Massachusetts’ Greatest Newspaper’’ 


| | 
| For the Fi 
| es tees I 
| | 
| 





Led ALL Springfield Newspapers in 
Local, National and Classified I 
Advertising | 


42% More LOCAL : 
_ 22% More NATIONAL | 
| 
| 








41% More CLASSIFIED | 


The Union Is First in Circulation } 
The Union Is First in Advertising | 
The Union Is First in Prestige | 
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), 1923 : , : cs ‘ 
Fur Industry Forms National California Communities Unite 
Association for Joint Campaign — © 
A national organization which will The communities of Monterey, Pacific 

link together all branches of the fur Grove, Carmel and Del Monte, 


industry in the United States and Can- of California, have united under the 
ada was organized in Chicago last week. name of Monterey Peninsula, Inc.. 
The erganization is to be called the for the purpose of conducting a joint 
National Association of the Fur Indus- advertisin, pemectge on the advantages 
try. _Among the purposes of the na- of the Monterey Peninsula as a year- 
tional association are: “To ascertain the round residence. The initial campaign 
actual facts relating to certain phases will be run in Southern California news- 
of the industry by means of statistical gener. The Honig-Cooper Company, 
research and = scientific investigation, ne., San Francisco advertising agency. 
and to give the ns ee will direct this advertising. 
e 





to ie pubic when cme ‘dge 7 5 
facts has been established.” osep 
Ullman, Jr., of age ae pretian Royal Mattresses to Be 
of the association. . C. Mills, of New : . 
York, is general director and secretary. Advertised in Southeast 
An advertising campaign will be 





x conducted in Southeastern newspapers 
On the Occasion of ‘“Printer’s by | the Ro al _& | Borden Company, 
. ° oldsboro, . + On its oyal elastic 

Ink’s” Thirty-fifth Anniversary {eit mattresses. This account has been 
MASSENGALE ADVERTISING AGENCY placed with the Geo. W. Ford Company, 


Attanta, Ga., Aug. 2, 1923. Atlanta, Ga., advertising agency. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: _ d ‘ . i 
You have built an advertising publi- Faithorn Company Appoints 
cation that all niagara I and mer- H . 
chandising men may well be proud of. arry Lewis 
This is not only my own frank opinion Harry Lewis, formerly a the die Ls 


but is, I am sure, the opinion of the Fulton Company, Chicago 
majority of other advertising agency has joined the Paithorn’ ¢ ‘Company, rats 
men. cago, as sales ge oe of the ad-setting- 
MASSENGALE ADVERTISING AGENCY, department. wis was also at 
St. Etmo MaAsseNGALE, one time secretary of Arkin Advertisera 
Proprietor. Service. 














For Your Own Good 


It is better that you seek the 
agency, than that you let the 
agency seek you. 
When you do the seeking you are 
not limited in your choice. When 
the agency seeks you, you at once 
iimit your selection, besides too 
often becoming the, unconscious 
A tt A dupe of ‘smooth’ salesmanship. 
Did you everstoptothink of that ? 













Advertising Agency 


Chicago New York 
28 E Jackson Bivd 37 W 39" Street 
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WANTE D 
in Chicago 


A first-class man to take 
charge of advertising and 
new business work in the 
Trust Department of a 
large Loop bank. 


This man should be young, 
between twenty-five and 
thirty-five, of college edu- 
cation and if possible some 
knowledge of law, though 
the latter is not an absolute 
essential, nor is banking ex- 
perience. 


He should have some years 
advertising and _ business 
experience, should be able 
to write intelligent and in- 
teresting copy, to plan and 
carry out advertising cam- 
paigns and to follow up 
leads. 


He should be a Christian, 
possessed of personality 
and tact sufficient to gain 
and retain the esteem of 
men of standing both in 
and outside the bank. 


Replies, which will be held 
in strict confidence, should 
cover age, education, ex- 
perience and salary desired. 


Address, “C. L.” Box 53, 
care of PRINTERS’ INK. 
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New Soft Drink 
Advertising Built on 
Trade Character 





Tx Good-Grape Company of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has built 
its advertising foundation on the 
attention-getting ability of a trade 
character. Captain Grapejack, a 
jolly young pirate with a patch 
on his eye and clothes cut after 
the fashion of the pirates of old, 
is rattling his knives and bullying 
folks, in a good-natured way, to 
step up and have a drink of Good 
Grape. 

Good Grape is a concentrate 
made from pure grapes and is 
sold in bulk to bottlers, who pre- 
pare it in carbonated liquid form 
and in turn sell it to retail dis- 
ensers under the name of Good 

rape. Bottlers’ journals were 
used to introduce Good Grape to 
bottlers. To create a demand for 
the bottlers, the Good-Grape Com- 
pany is running an _ extensive 
newspaper advertising campaign 
covering a number of States. 

In addition to the general adver- 
tising, a free-drink campaign has 
been run in more than fifty cities 
for the purpose of introducing 
Good Grape to the public as 
quickly as possible. In each city 
where the free-drink plan was 
put on, a series of six small 
“teaser” advertisements was shown. 

All of this advertising is car- 
ried over the local  bottler’s 
signature. Copies were furnished 
the bottler for the use of his sales- 
men when calling upon the retail 
trade. In addition to this, the 
company supplied the bottler with 
place-of-sale advertising for him 
to distribute among his customers. 

All advertising material is fur- 
nished by the company, the cost 
of the electros and the cost of the 
newspaper space included. The 
bottler’s part in this program was 
to merchandise the plan to the 
dealers, by getting distribution, by 
putting up signs and hangers 
wherever a dealer would stock 
Good Grape and by redeeming the 
coupons when they were turned 
in. Cash redemption of the cou 
pons at full retail price had to be 
offered dealers, unless the dealers 
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=|! Tulsa’s New 


patch 
after 


=!20 Story Hotel 
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NE of the many big 

Tulsa projects under 
construction is this new 20- 
story Mayo Hotel, costing 
two and a half million dol- 
lars. 


It will be one of the most 
magnificent and largest in 
the entire West—a hotel of 
which any city could be justly 
proud. 





Tulsa is doing big things in 
a big way. And the Tulsa 
World is the dominating in- 
fluence of this prosperous, 
progressive community. 








him Tulsa Is Now the Metropolis 
fur- of Oklahoma—Over 100,000 


_ i ali 
» the lad \\':| 
“| FULSA@> WOR 
ngers wa" 


g the 
eon Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 
to be 
valers 
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Are Y ou Getting Your Share 
of Business in New England? 


New England is one’ of the most important markets in 
the country. 


168 PRINTERS’ INK 


It is prosperous.. With a population of only seven per cent 
of the country, New England, in 1920 made ten per cent of 
the total individual income tax returns, reporting ten per 
cent of the country’s income. : 


Its cities are close together. This makes New England a 
territory your salesmen can cover quickly and at minimum 
expense. 


There are 5,656,289 New Englanders (not counting illiter- 
ates and children who are under ten years of age) who can 
be appealed to by the written word through newspaper 
advertising. 


New England consumers as well as dealers are most recep- 
tive to advertising. 


Develop this prosperous and responsive market by using 
the home daily newspapers. They blanket the entire 
territory thoroughly and at a comparatively small appro- 
priation. 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 27, 639 P, O. Daily Circulation 76, 463 P. O.—2c co’ 
Member A. B, C. Population 129,563, with suburbs 250.0 000 


Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 WORCESTER, MASS. THLZORAM 


BROCKTON, MASS., a Saar a cosas Daily Circulation 78,920 P. O, 
Daily Circulation 22, 393 P. O.—2 Population 179,754, with suburbs 350,000 


Population 69,000, with suburbs 100,00 000 T. - 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
MERIDEN, CONN., RECORD Net Paid Circulation 23, 911 A. B, C. 
Net Paid Cir. 7,160 A. B. C.—3c copy Serves territory of 130,00 0 
POST 


Population 37,739, with suburbs 60,000 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. TELEGRAM 





BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 11, 970 P.O. 
,Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SET INEL. 
Net Paid Circulation 10,815 Cc. 
Population 41,029, with Bede 110,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 16,643 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. iecen 
Daily Circulation 31,489 A.B.C.—2c cop 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,00 000 


SALEM, MASS., ech ye 
Daily Circulation 20, 546 
Population 43,697, with Tatas: 150,000 


Daily Circulation 46, 730 A. B. C, 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT.., a 
Daily and Sunday Cir., 35,514 
Population 165,000, with ake m5, 000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY cavenine) 
Daily Cir. over 10,829 A.B.C.—3c cop 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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preferred to accept an equivalent 
quantity of Good Grape. 

The general. newspaper adver- 
tising, as has been said, features 
the trade character, Captain Grape- 
jack. It is around this figure that 
the company’s story is told. Every 
advertisement carries a picture 
showing some event in the pirate’s 
life and a case of Good Grape is 
always in demand. 





Zwieback Advertised as 
Breakfast Dish 


The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., maker of Sunshine 
biscuits, is running copy in newspapers 
to introduce its Zwieback as a break- 
fast dish. A recent advertisement read: 
“Something different for breakfast. 
Hot toast and, coffee—Good. Hot Sun- 
shine Zwiebatk and  coffee—Better. 
Delicious in flavor—crisp, tender and 
fine. Good for babies, children: and 
grown folks. Sold in packages at = 
grocer’s. Be sure it -is Sunshine Zwie- 
back.” The package is shown in the 
copy together with several pieces of 
zwieback. 


New Sales Record Made by 
General Motors 


The General Motors Corporation, De- 
troit, for the first six months of the cur- 
rent year reports the largest business in 
its history. This establishes a new 
record both as to unit sales and value 
of sales. During this period 397,318 
cars and trucks were sold, and the 
company’s net sales amounted to $362,- 
819,353. Among the products of the 
General Motors Corporation are Buick, 
Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oldsmobile and Oak- 
land passenger cars, and Chevrolet, 
GMC and Oldsmobile commercial cars. 


W. J. Leader, President, 
Naklo Company 


W. J. Leader has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager of the Naklo 
Company, Inc., Rumford, Me., manu- 
facturing chemist and maker of 
“Naklo.” Mr. Leader was formerly 
advertising manager of The Weisberger 
Company, Richmond, Va., and at one 
ioe was head of the Leader Sales 

stem ~ Merchants’ Service, Utica, 
yy More recently he has been with 
staff of The Fairchild 








the ‘caveteas 





Publications, New York. 
Buys Milwaukee Publishing 
Business 


James M. Conklin, recently manager 
of the merchandising service depart- 
ment of the Milwaukee Sentinel, has 
bought The Astorland) Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., publishér of semi- 
monthly magazines for several Wis- 
consin hotels. 
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Portland and Its 
Suburbs form one of 
the Richest Markets 





census figures 
t the EXPRESS is taken 
in MORE than FIFTEEN of every 
SIXTEEN Homes. 


In this territory, 


the EXPRESS has 
by far the Largest 


Circulation. 


THOUSANDS of Portland Families 
TAKE NO OTHER Daily paper! 


Portiand’s Only Evening paper! 
Portiand’s Only Three-cent daily! 


Portland Express 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 


Doubling 
Returns 


E have, amo many, 

large advertiser whe ‘in 
place of the — cent two 
color booklet he had been is- 
suing, sent out a three cent 
gravure folder and doubled his 
returns, 
The idea for the gravure folder 
was originated in our office,— 
we designed the art work, and 
wrote most of the sore we, 
of course, produced the job 
Pictorial Printing. 
This is only one case among 
many that we can + you 
about. When may wet 


ART GRAVURE CORPORATION 


’ ART - 
GRAVURE 


Pictorial Printing 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
400 WEST 31" ST. PLAIN DEALER BLDG. 
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Printers’ INK 
Registered U. 5, Patent Office 
A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by Geor George P, Rowell 


Painters’ Ink peneniwe ComPany 
ers. 

Orrice: 185 Mavison Avsnug, New Yorx 

City. President a) pree het mh 1. Romer. 

wie President, R. W. Lawrence, Treasurer, 

Davip MArcus. 


Chicago Office: Illinois nate tinsilinees Bank 

Building, Dovetas ‘Taytor, Manager. 

Adams Office: 704 Walton Building, 
Gao. M. Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 

-A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: Examiner Building, 

M. C. Mocensen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 

H,. M. Tanpy, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
quarter page, 25; one inch, minimum $7.70. 
assified 55 centsa line, Minimum order $2.75, 
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‘When President 


Warren - - 
Harding died the 

Gamaliel  pysiness world 

Harding ost one of the 


best friends it has ever had in 
Washington. He came into the 
presidency at probably the most 
troublous period in the world’s 
history, when demagogy was 
rampant and a thousand forms 
of social and economic quackery 
were being proffered as a cure-all 
for our ills. 

As this nation’s Chief Execu- 
tive during this period his calm, 
optimistic, farsighted viewpoint, 
as well as his able guidance, was 
just the stabilizing influence that 
was most needed, Every decision, 
every action of his was unfail- 
ingly guided by a wholesome com- 
mon sense, ‘ 

History will probably accord 
President Harding the honor of 
being one of the most genial, kindly, 
gracious and big-hearted men 
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have ever occupied the White 
House. And it was these very 
qualities that made him a great 
executive. He proved for all 
time that geniality. and courtesy 
are not inconsistent with the di- 
rection of big affairs. His patience 
and. tolerance and _ world-wide 
sympathy made him a masterful 
handler of men. He held no ex- 
aggerated idea of the omnipotency 
of the presidential office, and 
showed that he knew his admin- 
istration would be no greater than 
the men with which he sur- 
rounded himself. Hence he picked 
big men as his helpers. He shat- 
tered traditions by taking Vicc- 
President Coolidge into his cabi- 
net, thus keeping him familiar 
with the business of* the Govern- 
ment. 

If President Harding did noth- 
ing else, this one act would prove 
his greatness. He left a trained 
executive, imbued with his own 
ideals and wisdom, to take his 
place. 


Advertising The vice-presi- 
~~ oe manager of. a 
during Vaca- stamping com- 
tion Days pany making 
wash boilers, dish pans and a line 
of similar household articles has 
come back from his vacation con- 
vinced that his advertising man- 
ager was right when he fought 
for a full schedule of space 
through the summer months. 

He sums up his new angle in 
the following manner: “What I 
never realized so ciearly before 
this summer is the fact that the 
vacation period is so often a plan- 
ning period for the family, and 
that all kinds of advertising medi- 
ums do their best work at that 
time. The home town newspaper 
is read in vacation time from the 
front page to the death notices 
and social notes. It is welcomed 
like a long lost son on Christmas 
day. The advertisements get care- 
ful attention, The magazines, too, 
get read from cover to cover at 
a time when the whole family is 
together. Last week on the front 
porch of a summer hotel I saw 
two separate couples looking over 
magazine pages and making fall 


ent and sales. 
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plans for improving their homes. 
1 heard furnaces, weather strips, 
thermostats, davenport beds, gas 
ranges and canning supplies dis- 
cussed. I saw letters mailed to 
advertisers in all these lines. 
People plan in vacation time and 
advertising helps them plan. I'll 
never suggest a paring down on 
our space in the summer months 
again.” 

This observant sales manager 
might have added other important 
mediums to his list of hard work- 
ing summer sales helps with 
propriety. The mine executive, 
the oil man, the clothing manu- 
facturer, all leave a forwarding 
address or change their subscrip- 
tion address for the summer 
months as any circulation manager 
will testify. After a strenuous 
match on the golf links or tennis 
courts, the swim and the big meal, 
the executive away from home 
studies his business paper with 
added interest and zest. He is on 
vacation, but he keeps in touch 
with the business that makes his 
vacation possible. 

Then there is that most im- 
portant citizen who works from 
dawn till dark in the dog days. 
The time the city man spends in 
vacation is the busiest time of the 
year for the farmer. He studies 
his farm periodicals and keeps in 
touch with his markets and his 
county agents with more care 
than at any other time of the 
year. 

The great mass of city dwellers 
who do not go away, or those who 
have just returned and_ those 
about to go, also deserve atten- 
tion. They, too, read newspapers, 
business papers and magazines. 
The passenger figures of the 
street railway companies indi- 
cate that these people ride out 
to the beaches and parks in 
big numbers. So street car ad- 
vertising works, too, in vaca- 
tion days. 

The user of direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising also‘ gets extra service. 
Every bit of mail received when 
one is away is welcome, except the 
inevitable bill. Waiting for the 
mail to be distributed is an im- 
portant social event in vacation 
days. Each letter receives suffi- 
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cient time and attention to be 
digested thoroughly. 

As for outdoor advertising, its 
vacation work is obvious. The 
Michigan license plates one sees 
on cars in Maine, the way the kids 
who tour with their parents spell 
out the words on the boards, the 
whole modern tendency to go and 
come on pneumatics makes outdoor 
advertising work efficiently when 
vacationists are outdoors. All 
forms of advertising are good and 
they all work hard during the 
vacation period. The man who 
cuts down his advertising schedule 
at such a time is like a sales man- 
ager who says to a salesman with 
seven big prospects lined up for 
immediate orders: “Stay around 
the office for a few weeks; no use 
going out now.” Plans made by 
consumers in the summer mean 
big sales in the fall. One reason 
that business looks good for the 
fall months is that more and more 
manufacturers have decided to let 
advertising work now when it can 
influence future sales during an 
important and receptive period. 





The Woeful The United 
States Govern- 


Inefficiency 
ment through 
of Free much painstak- 
Publicity ing work recent- 


ly has made it possible for all 
manufacturers to have a key that 
will readily open to them statistics 
that they may want in the proper 
conduct of their business. This 
key is a small pamphlet having 
the somewhat lengthy title: “Guide 
to Original Sources. for the 
Major Statistical Activities of the 
United States Government.” Else- 
where in this issue of Printers’ 
Ink the opportunity that this 
pamphlet unlocks, an opportunity 
by the way that a few large manu- 
facturing organizations have been 
aware of for some time, is de- 
scribed. 

The value of such a Govern- 
ment publication like this to busi- 
ness is readily admitted. But how 
is it to be distributed? 

The distribution of this guide. 
like that of many other valuable 
Government reports and docu- 
ments, well illustrates the  in- 
adequacy of free publicity in 
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creating a demand for anything 
of the kind. About a month ago, 
we noticed a brief announcement 


of the publication of the guide in. 


a New York newspaper. Similar 
announcements, evidently rewrit- 
ten from the Government’s press 
notice, appeared in two Washing- 
ton papers, and a feature writer 
mentioned it in an article that 
was widely syndicated. Undoubt- 
edly, many of the largest news- 
papers in the country published 
the notice, or referred to the guide 
in. some way, furnishing many 
hundreds of lines of free publicity 
in excellent mediums. 

But to date this free publicity 
has created only about one 
thousand requests from readers 
for the guide. 

Contrasting this method of 
informing the public, and _ its 
results, with the remarkably suc- 
cessful advertising of. several 
departments since the war, leads 
to the inevitable conclusion that 
one of the greatest governmental 


needs is an advertising appropria- 


tion to feature the innumerable 
Government reports and publica- 
tions of general and _ specific 
interest, which cover not only 
statistics, but almost every con- 
ceivable subject. It also indicates 
the great distance between news 
interest and buying interest, and 
that announcements which reach 
the public in news columns have 
but ‘slight influence in creating de- 
sire for possession of the article 
mentioned. 





’ Many are won- 
Pacha 1 dering if S. S. 
partment Kresge will be 
Store able to duplicate 
Venture his five-and-ten 


and -variety store success in the 
department store field. Last week 
Mr. Kresge bought the old L. S. 
Plaut & Company department 
store in Newark, N. J. 

In taking over this store Mr. 
Kresge says that he is gratifying 
an ambition: which he has long 
held to enter the department store 
field. -This Newark store is the 
first unit in his contemplated 
chain. Mr. Kresge believes that 
the same principles of merchandis- 
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ing which have built up his chain 
of 223 stores will also bring him 
success in the department store 
field. 

Kresge’s venture will be watched 
with animated speculation as to 
the outcome. In a sense there is 
nothing new about a chain of de- 
partment stores. There are sev- 
eral of them in this country, the 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation 
stores and the May stores being 
notable examples. These aggre- 
gations, however, are not run as 
chain stores are customarily oper- 
ated, The stores in the Associated 
Dry Goods group, for instance, 
maintain their. individual entities, 
not only as to their names but also 
as to character. 

That suggests the greatest ob- 
stacle with which Mr. Kresge will 
have to contend. Most of our 
great department stores are strik- 
ingly individual. They are, as a 
rule, the lengthened and ‘enlarged 
shadows of some one or two men. 
Can a chain of such stores be es- 
tablished and the essential indi- 
viduality of each be maintained? 
We shall see. Perhaps such a feat 
is not so difficult after all. Mr. 
Statler and Mr. Bowman have ac- 


complished it in the’ hotel field, 


where the difficulties were just as 
great. 

In one other respect will Mr. 
Kresge be working on unexplored 
territory: Most of our chains have 
been built up on lines where only 
a small investment in each unit is 
required and on lines where the 
turnover. is comparatively rapid. 
A city department store, on the 
other hand requires an investment 
that must be reckoned in millions 
instead of thousands. The finan- 
cial requirements, therefore, of a 
department store chain are stu- 
pendous. 

Still, despite the obstacles that 
are in his way, we are glad to see 
Mr. Kresge make this effort. Dis- 
tribution is such a cumbersome, 
expensive and involved economic 
process that we welcome the trial 
of any new plan of selling that 
promises to simplify the process, 
We can progress economically 
only as we give progressive 
methods a chance. 
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F OR the six months ending 
June 30, 1923, the average 
net paid circulation of 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine, in- 
creased 22% over 
the same period 
of a year 


ago. 


Member Audit Bureau of 


Circulations. 


Forms for October close August 25th 


BOYS$LFE - | 


200 Fifth Avenue Union Bank Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York N. Y. Los Angeles Cal. Chicago Ill. 
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They Swap Selling Experiences 
Through PRINTERS’ INK 


The readers of PRINTERS’ INK are its writers. 
Here are some executives of important 
industries who read the PRINTERS’ INK 
Publications and who have swapped mer- 
chandising, selling or advertising experiences 








in recent issues 


of PRINTERS’ 


INK and 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. 


CARLYLE C. PRINDLE, 

Gen’l Sales Manager, 
Frank M. Prindle Company 
H. T. PinkHAaM, President, 
Pinkham Associates 
S. E. SUMMERFIELD, President, 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 
WILLIAM F. PLOWFIELD, Pres., 
Colonial Chemical Corporation 
Dr. J. T. Dorrance, President, 
Campbell Soup Company 
T. C. SHEEHAN, President, 
Durham-Duplex Razor Company 
C. K. Woopsrince, President, 
Dictaphone Corporation 
J. B. McNaucuton, Sales Mgr. 
The Hendee Manufacturing Co. 
R. F. James, Vice-President, 
Brown Shoe Company 
K. K. Bei, Vice-President 
Calumet Baking Powder Co. 
L. B. Icety, President, 
Thos. E. Wilson & Company 
E. M. STaTuer, President, 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc. 
Joun A. STEVENSON, 

2nd Vice-President, 
Equitable Life Assurance Co. 


Josepu Ew1nc, Gen’! Sales Mgr. 
Phillips-Jones Corporation 


O. P. Perkins, Vice-President, 
G. I. Sellers & Sons, Inc. 


RoserT EMMETT SPLINE, 

Manager Sales, 

The Pepsodent Company 
RANDOLPH BRANNER, 

Campaign Manager, 
Davenport Bed Makers of Am. 
Ernest A. BurRRILL, 

Manager Credit Sales Dept., 
George E. Keith Company 


A. G. Frost, Gen’l Sales Mgr., 
The Wahl Company 

Cart E. Beur, Sales Manager 
Paul F. Beich Company 
Festus J. WabE, President, 
Mercantile Trust Company 

A. H. Deute, Gen’l Sales Mgr. 
The Borden Sales Company 
Emer J. Buss, President, 

The Regal Shoe Company 


J. H. Puevicuer, President, 
American Bankers Association 


James M. WaAtsH, President, 
Walsh Harness Company 


Like the executives of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., on which 
company the Printers’ INK Publications have carried 
merchandising and sales articles, executives from all in- 
dustries give of their experience to the Printers’ INK 
Publications and read them to learn from the other fellow. 
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Thomas A. Edison, Inc:, individuals 
who are readers of PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY.* 


NAME TITLE Weexty MontHiy 
Charles Edison Chairman of Board Yes Yes 
Stephens B. Mambert Vice-President ==.“ ss 
A. H. Curry Vice-President (in 

charge of sales) “: ps 
F. C. Beattie Asst. to Mr. M.R. 

Curry " " 
A. L. Walsh Advertising Mgr. = 5 
W. F. Taylor Sales Promotion Mgr. “ ~y 


* Information furnished by Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


Frank Seaman, Inc., individuals who read 
Printers’ Ink or Printers’ Ink Monthly.* 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
Frank Seaman President Yes Yes 
Walter R. Hine Vice-President ws “ 
Floyd Y. Keeler me > ” Rian 
Julian Seaman Treasurer - No 
F. A. Arnold Secretary * 

J. S. Barlow Account Manager 4 Yes 


A. Stewart Breakey 
Norman Craig 
N. J. Donovan 


Frank R. Farnham $ "7 - " 
Ralph Foote - ° . ve) 
Elaine Hill ” \e + - 
W. E. Johnson _ * - ” 
S. E. Kiser 4 z “ No 
A. W. Ramsdell ™ > ¥ " 
R. T. Allen Purchasing Agent 6 Yes 
Roswell Mower Sales Division “ 3 
F. W. Nash “ “ “ “ 
J. Walsh Manager Contract Dept. “ No 
W. A. Hart - Marketing Div. “ Yes 
H. L. Brockway 4 Typo. Dept. “ ¥ 
B. Caterson " Engrav. Dept. No - 
H. L. V. Parkhurst Managing Art Director Yes a 
H. V. H. Proskey Production Manager $ i 


* Information furnished by Frank Seaman, Inc. 
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PROMINENT ADVERTISING MEN 






W. H. McLAuTHLIN 
Advertising Manager 
WALTER BAKER & Co. 


DorCHESTER 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Using 
Extension Magazine 


The World’s Greatest Catholic Monthly 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


ELLWOOD TANSEY, Advertising Manager 
General Offices, 180 No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Representatives 
Lee & Williamson, 171 Madison Avenue, New York 


Western Representatives 
Wheeler & Northrup, 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
Henry De Clerque, Inc. 
55 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
San Fernando Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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AUGUST MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own adver- 





tising) 
Standard Size 

Pages Lines 

World’s Work......... 82 18,586 
Review of Reviews...... 81 18,144 
Wier’ 6255. kb Shea kee 75 17,0% 
Atlantic Monthly....... 67 15,052 
SCGANE'St Bis 5.cc'esk ves 62 14,000 
CORR 83 kv cie0t- ccc 51 11,480 
Current Opinion........ 32 7,226 
Oaks Whemte 6.65. cichieee 21 4,728 
Week: Weld 6cis secede: 19 4,312 
Street & Smith Comb... 15 3,528 
=; BE See 15 3,472 
ys ee 14 3,218 
Se PRINS. 5k cases 12 2,872 
pe ee errs 11 2,544 
pe ere teers oF 10 2,298 

Flat Size 

Columns Lines 
ee 258 36,949 
Ree DOr i vcs er véenee 195 27,994 
Cosmopolitan .......... 171 24,537 
Physical Culture ....... 141 20,255 
eet 132 §=18,934 
Tet * BREF occ csrctditien 115 16,447 
Motion Picture Magazine 99 14,167 
American Boy.......... 70 14,161 
Se er 88 12,642 
Hearst’s International... 80 11,453 
eer 75 10,725 
Metropolitan ........... 66 9,514 
Be EMO ccsccvcdguies 48 8,197 
pee | eet pee 56 8,064 
Picture Play ........... 49 7,067 
Elks Magazine......... 46 7,010 
a r 42 6,016 
Boys’ Magazine ........ 18 3,170 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Columns Lines 


Vogue (2 issues)..... -. 414 65,471 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 322 54,898 
Good Housekeeping ..... 254 36,327 
Harper’s Bazar......... 201 33,789 
Woman’s Home Comp... 191 32,600 
Pictorial Review........ 154 30,994 
MoGBES 4 cine cvccccccce 108 21,776 
Deleted os hss Bike sew's 110 §=18,787 
HOUGED  dic-dai vce vee cee 79 «14,948 
DesiROP mo 6.0 o's cbis cnwass 85 14,375 
Modern Priscilla ....... 76 13,022 


People’s Home Journal.. 73 12,570 
People’s Popular Monthly 57 10,834 














You All KnowHim 


OMER J. BUCKLEY, one of 

the best known authorities 
on direct-mail advertising in the 
country. 

Forbes Magazine has just 
closed a contract with Mr. Buck- 
ley for a fifty thousand word 
series of articles entitled 


“The Science of 
Marketing by Mail” 


Starting in the September 15th 
issue this series will make pub- 
lishing history and greatly in- 
crease the use of the printed 
word in selling. 


Due to our releasing a tested 
subscription-getting campaign 
featuring the Buckley series to 
a selected list of one million 
names, “Forbes” present execu- 
tive circulation of over 30,000 
will greatly increase during the 
Fall. 


Advertising rates advance 20% 
with September 29th issue. You 
can hold present rate by starting 
your campaign with the Sep- 
tember 15th issue. 


Write or wire for further de- 
tails concerning choice positions 
still open. 


Members of the A. B. C. 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
WALTER DREY, Vice-President 


Western Manager: 
Mr. H. 8. Irving 
Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Manager: 
Mr. Frank H. Burns 
120 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Largest 
Circulation 


In 
New Haven 


Connecticut's 
Largest City 


and a 


Result-Producing Power 
even greater in propor- 
tion than its Overwhelm- 
ing Lead in Circulation! 


More than 35,000 people every 
night now BUY the Register. 


New Haven 
Register 


CITY CIRCULATION 
alone of the “Register” is many 
thousands larger than the 
ENTIRE circulation of any 
other New Haven paper. 


Ninety-one per cent (91%) of 
the “Register’s” citculation is 
within ten miles of New Haven 


City Hall. 
THIS CONCENTRATION 


of circulation intensifies de- 
mand. Produces far greater 
dealer effect because of greater 
consumer demand. 


Rew Baven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 








Columns 
Woman’s World........ 51 
Fashionable Dress ...... 45 
Chad Ee 4c Aw... 47 
pe: a ee er 31 
Mother’s-Home Life.... 26 
Today’s Housewife...... 19 


Woman Citizen (2 July is.) 13 
Mess. of Sacred Heart (Pg.) 10 


GENERAL AND CLASS 


Columns 
The Spur (2 issues).... 384 
House & Garden........ 314 
BE. segs eevissises 280 
Town & Country (2 is.) 275 
CORRE 2 DATO. 65 co cvces 228 
Vanity Fair...... er 190 
Popular Mechanics (Pg.) 112 
Field & Stream........ 165 
ND. Giles Gtk edteunds 153 
SS Se 141 
House Beautiful ....... 119 
Popular Science Monthly 112 
Arts & Decoration...... 97 
Outer’s Recreation ..... 108 
Nation’s Business....... 103 
Ma Rb bests s) panes 101 
World Traveler ......... 95 
Science & Invention.... 94 
RN Reece teres sess 87 
National Sportsman..... 91 
Outdoor Life........... 85 
Scientific Ameri¢an..... 72 
Forest & Stream........ 75 
International Studio.... 72 
Garden Magazine....... 64 
Se RE Ps 63 
Popular Radio (Pg.).... 39 
ME. | GE5 sas .000%s oe 53 
Association Men........ 48 
pe Ene ee 39 
Extension Magazine..... 22 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Columns 
Macleans (2 July issues) 205 


Western Home Mon.(July) 91 
Canadian. Home Journal 93 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 92 
Canadian Magazine (Pg.) 39. 
Everywomn’s World.... 38 
La Canadienne......... 27 


JULY WEEKLIES 


July 1-7 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 314 
Literary Digest ...... 101 
American Weekly .... 56 
4 ES ee < ears 62 
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Lines 
8,786 
7,818 
6,721 
5,358 
4,671 
3,274 
2,914 
2,429 


Lines 
35,958 
16,449 
16,371 
13,276 
8,855 
6,802 
4,735 


Lines 
53,439 
15,456 
15,389 
9,568 








CHI 





8,516 
6,746 


3,784 


Lines 
35,958 
16,449 
16,371 
13,276 
8,855 
6,802 
4,735 


Lines 
53,439 
15,456 
15,389 
9,568 
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This year these advertisers have 
appeared in PHYSICAL CULTURE: 


Ward Baking Company 
Noiseless Typewriter Co. 
Resinol Chemical Co. 

B. V. D. Company 

Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Lever Bros. 

F. H. Bennett Biscuit Co. 
Chas. E. Hires Company 
Lehn & Fink 

Chevrolet Motor Company 
Fredk. F. Ingram Company 
Forhan Company 
Pepsodent Company 
Genesee Pure Food Co. 
Postum Cereal Company 
Bauer Chemical Company 
Selby Shoe Company 
Clicquot Club Company 
Northwestern Yeast Co. 
Rice & Hutchins 

Old Town Canoe Company 
Douglas Shoe Company 
Allen’s.Foot Ease 

Wm. H. Luden Company 
Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 
Ground Gripper Shoe Co. 


Jean Jordeau, Inc. 


Don’t you think you could be in this 
company with profit to yourself? 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 
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Columns Lines Columns Lines 
COIS sins ino ote? 36 6,270 are 7 1,078 
Christian Herald...:.. 35 6,018 Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 4 1,070 
PSE DRAPES Ae Be ey ts 39 5,612 pO ERR A eee 7 1,053 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 17 3,931 Youth’s Companion ... 4 701 
2a Oe Aa Ae 27 3,857 July 29-81 Caiaend | Ehies 
WEE “Sine es teers axe 4 19 2,738 ‘aleiadliniss « Waa 23 6.443 
Independent ......... 172,542 aner = 
Youth’s Companion... 14 2,401 Totals for July Columns Lines 
RG. se wecceses 16 2,367 Saturday Eve. Post...1,205 204,855 
I aes aan name 15 2,100 American Weekly .... 222 61,069 
American Legion W’kly 12 1,819 «Literary Digest......: 352 53,640 
Woman’s Weekly..... 8 1,581 CE, cis 5$ 0 ot0a0 111 =: 19,032 
New Republic ........ 7 1,210 BE nas diesue &ek e's 128 18,363 
BS aS ccc 106 §=16,181 
July 8-14 Columns Lines Outletlt -icsxtecd eee 107. =: 15,333 
Saturday Evening Post 333 56,673 Christian Herald ..... 83 14,151 
American Weekly .... 50 13,790 Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 40 9,111 
Literary Digest....... 89 13,608 SC” SR ay 5 ee 53 7,649 
PE cs kee het ees 43 6,613 Amer. Legion Weekly 47 6,785 
BO cade od oh and be5 34 4,955 p< eres 48 6,761 
Christian Herald ..... 25 4,227 CROPGMINER © oe sooo occ 43 6,038 
| iad 6 6 29 4,203 Youth’s Companion... 34 5,783 
Re as ae at ala 23 3,990 New Republic........ 35 5,275 
Amer. Legion Weekly. 15 2,229 Independent ......... 33 4,744 
’ Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 9 2,206 Woman’s Weekly..... 17 3,131 
Independent ......... 15 2,202 ULA VERTIS 
Youth’s Companion 12 2,083 RECAPIT zie OF AD ; 
ye: if ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
DRE Bolo eb oe Vadose 12 1,794 FICATIONS 
Woman’s Weekly..... 8 1,550 P 
New Republic 8 1,247 tenes. Soe 
Nati grgthgaer , 1. Vogue (2 issues).... 414 65,471 
a 8 1,220 > a. 
Chssechiiedin 8 1.196 2.The Spur (2 issues). 384 64,632 
a f 3. Ladies’ Home Journal 322 54,898 
July 15-21 ee 4. House & Garden.... 314 49,649 
. hy ENE iva eas secs 280 47,124 
Saturday Evening Post 341 58,050 eB 
. 6. Town & Country (2 is.) 275 46,351 
American Weekly..... 59 16,355 ; 
: : 7. Country Life........ 228 38,304 
Literary Digest ...... 87 13,234 s 
Collier’ 22 3.796 @; AMmerieR. ss vo cescce 258 36,949 
«epg la ta . 9, Good’ Housekeeping .. 254 36,327 
eR eee ee 25 3,683 ‘ “ 
10. Maclean’s (2 July is.) 205 35,958 
Nr aa iecaitd 0 tab ace 22 3,221 i 
Jud 14 2.069 11. Harper’s Bazar..... 201 33,789 
Pate? “Aes * eee y 12. Woman’s Home Com. 191 32,600 
ee 13 1,938 4 P _ 
13. Pictorial Review .... 154 30,994 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 8 1,904 “ - 
is 14. Vanity. Fair......... 190 30,060 
Christian Herald...... 9 1,650 
3 06. ES 6 0s eo n2aes 195 27,994 
Amer. Legion Weekly. 10 1,568 > ‘ 
16. Pop. Mechanics (Pg.) 112 25,273 
Cherehman ... ..} 004 9 1,397 if 
3 17. Cosmopofitan ....... 171 24,537 
New Republic........ 7 1,100 . 
Sits  Compedion 3 59% 18. Field & Stream...... 165 23,641 
’ viele 8, RS os on gcenene he 153 21,964 
July 22-28 elgg <P a 20. McCall Desh Abort 108 21,776 
5 21. Radio News......... 141 20,742 
Saturday Evening Post 215 36,693 . s 
3 . 22. Physical Culture..... 141 20,255 
Literary Digest....... 74 11,342 
; . 28. Plptoglag. - cs <5 cies ss 132 18,934 
Ameri¢an Weekly..... 33 9,092 ‘ x 
Collier’s 29 4.976 24. Delineator .......... 110 =: 18,787 
Pe tne Mae 28 4,052 25. World’s Work (Pg.).. 82 18,586 
Life peeeeeeceeseeees 27 3,987 Ralph’ Kaye has resigned as séver- 
Christian Herald ..... 13/ 2,256 —tising and publicity manager, in charge 
New Republic......... 11 1,718 < om? ome ne cont a bs 
: ‘ar ompany, artford, is. e 
BEE wniv'dasc.vbvey.ce 10 1,503 tend. heen -qelth the -company- in @ib. c0- — 


Amer. Legion Weekly. 8 1,169 pacity for seven years. 
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Lines 
1,078 
1,070 
1,053 

701 Th . . ] 
tiie, e editorial pages of a maga- 


bag zine are the best evidence of the 
204,85: character, circumstances and 
S340 taste of the people who read it. 
18,363 
16,181 


14 ~ CURRENT OPINION 


9,111 
7,649 
6.785 For August 
6,761 
6,038 


is The Anglo-French Crisis 
7 
3131 ~ Kipling on the Irish Guards 


‘RTIS- 


I- Did England Lose the War? 
Lines A Story by Booth Tarkington 


65,471 
64,632 ° ° ° 
54,898 Seven Sins of American Journalism 
49,649 
47,424 Pushing Prohibition to the Limit 
po oe A Camera Review of Events 
36,327 
35,958 The Play of the Month 
33,789 
32,600 — 
Sas Drama—Art 
30,060 
27,994 24 Pages of Artgravure 
25,273 
24,537 
23,641 
21,964 ae 

21,776 

ee URRENT OPINION 
ee RAYMOND A. BABCOCK 

18,787 Advertising Manager 

18,586 50 West 47th Street 30 N. Michigan Bivd. 
adver- : NEW YORK CHICAGO 
sharge 
Motor 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF AUGUST ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 





1922 1921 1920 Totals 
Maclean’s (2 July issues)... 35, 988 32,193 23,679 51,122 142,952 
DETERS PE IE 36.949 29,963 23,647 49,750 140,309 
i iia pat SS Se 27,994 25,202 22,308 34,225 109,729 
Gopmopolitan § ........-cecee 24,537 19,145 19,824 32,923 96,429 
Physical Culture ........... 29,255 22,352 20,221 18,644 81,472 
Review of Reviews......... 18,144 18,677 19,447 23,520 79,788 
SN Bate. 0c sites o'icccee 40 a'o 17,013 19,298 18,931 22,568 77,810 
ge Serer 18,586 16,976 17,248 23,520 76,330 
ne ee Pe LS oe 18,934 13,385 13,155 18,282 63,756 
Atlantic ‘Monthly .......... 15,052 15,442 16,224 16,968 63,686 
RET. 0 pha ooes 4 * Se tie's,< 14,000 13,076 12,551 17,668 57,295 
OS Bere Ae eae 12,642 8,720 12,490 22,381 56,233 
Motion Picture Magazine .. 14,167 14,240 10,308 16,987 55,702 
ee a eee ee 14,161 13,000 10,646 16,528 54,335 
RES stp aS hase b-0i508'e t+ 11,480 9,674 11,032 12,572 44,758 
PPR ree -- .*6,016 *7,218 8,601 19,321 41,156 
Hearst’s International o> “21,453 *5,396 6,528 12,440 35,817 
Metropolitan ........ eee, 25,682 $35,196 
gt “Se ae 8,197 6,938 6,374 11,620 33,129 
Current Opinion 7,226 ,070 2,982 2,420 17,698 
Boys’ Magazine 3,170 4,515 4,298 5,356 17,339 
Perea *3,218 *2,556 *1,609 9,603 16,986 
EES adc bhe'ho4s0os. d0%.9e 3,472 3,344 3,450 5,712 15,978 
ED Se ces wles coe 2/968 2,554 2,940 5,440 13.902 





—- 355,106 308,934 288,493 475,252 1,427,785 
*New size. tJuly and Aug. combined—Listed in uly. {Two year total. 
WOMEN INES 





’S MAGAZ 

Vo ue 0 le? 65,471 48,522 49,099 85,815 248,907 
Ladies’ Home Journal........ *54,898 *53,283 *52,515 86,986 247,682 
Good Housekeeping ........ 36,327 28,046 25,873 51,338 141,584 
Se eee 33,789 29,700 26,647 44,550 134,686 
Woman’s Home Companion . *32,600 *27,071 *22,270 41,132 123,073 
NN ROTA IE *18,787 *17,173 *14,077 50,658 100,695 
a aml Home Journal oe 16,371 18,116 24,919 23,062 82,468 
Desi, & Woman’s Mag. *14,375 *14,732 *10,909 40,137 80,153 
McCa ¥ bbb b8 6-00-6 21,776 18,430 14,130 20.423 74,759 
Pictorial Review .... 30,994 20,982 14,565 bind $66,541 
Modern Priscilla 13,022 15,076 11, 333 12,800 52,231 
Woman’s World 8,786 10,437 18,085 $37,308 
People’s Home Journal ..... *12,570 *9,630 *9,580 aie $31,780 
People’s Popular Monthly .. 19,834 5,291 5,510 8,400 30,035 
ee RT ree Tee *5,358 *6,076 *5,335 6,505 23,274 
Mother’s-Home Life ....... *4,671 *2,723 5,730 9,180 22,304 

‘oday’s Housewife ........ 3,274 3,506 5,143 §  _ $11,923 





—. 383,903 328,794 297,635 499,071 1,509,403 
*New size. tTwo magazines now combined, **July and Aug. combined—Listed in 
July. §Aug. and Sept. combined—Listed in Sept. tThree year total. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 


Town & Country .......... x46,351 x39,949 131,098 161,576 178,974 
House & Garden .......... 49,649 33,227 24,265 28,744 135,885 
TT eee 38,304 30,744 22,763 38,136 129,947 
Popular Mechanics ......... 25,273 25,731 27,944 37,296 116,244 
BE Cle binges 80h 4 0 0'eais9y 21,964 22,911 24,924 42,715 112,514 


30,060 26,657 19,583 36,180 112,480 


Vanity Fair 
23,641 22,308 19,014 17,361 82,324 


Field & Stream . 








Popular Science Monthly - 17,123 17,265 13,231 25,121 72,740 
Science & Invention ...... 13,932 16,258 16,217 16,772 63,179 
House Beautiful .......... 18,442 14,000 12,617 15,848 60,907 
Nation’s Business .......... 15,209 11,740 10,878 22,491 60,318 
Outers’ Recreation ........ 15,471 15,017 14,035 11,453 55,976 
Scientific American ......... *12,253 *9,659 $6,580 §26,694 55,186 
National Sportsman ........ 13,044 14,064 11,141 13,093 51,342 
CBI EMG. ov oviatcies <0 12,273 11,663 11,462 9,040 44.438 
Forest & Stream .......... 10,741 8,770 7,226 9,167 35,9 
Ea eer *3. 516 *7,738 ae 143 ae: $34°397 
372,246 327,701 1,121 411,687 1,392,755 





*New size. **July and Aug. combined-—Listed in Fay, xTwo issues. tThree 
weekly, {Three year total. wht weekly is: 
aie (4 July eae A 


Saturday Evening Post..... 4,8 $200,893 $191,527 376,362 973,637 
Uisetary “Digest... . 6:0 cee 733640 56,165 $55,488 $149,881 315,174 
American Weekly . S $61,069 $33,752 $24,277 $17,857 136,955 
ner’ Bee vesavtes 19,032 $15,554 $19,225 69,9: 123,767 








Re Cee ene 15,333 14,609 17,542 19,827 67,311 
Judge SOO 7,649 $6,407 $3,555 $6,632 24,243 
$5 issues. 394,092 354,460 340,023 689,049 1,786,624 





GRAND TOTALS....... 1,505,347 1,319,889 1,207,272 2,084,059 6,116,567 
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Woodrow Wilson chose THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
to carry his first public mes- 
sage from retirement. 


“The Road Away From 
Revolution” and THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
for August have had a promi- 
nent place in public discussion 
and on the pages of every 
important newspaper in the 
country. 


Many advertisers are taking 
advantage of this prestige 


that is THE ATLANTIC’. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY is one of the Quality Group. 














The Little 


RECENT business-paper ad- 

vertisement by the Richmond 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., called the 
attention of dealers to their new 
’ Arrowhead Hosiery Catalogue and 
the Schoolmaster, although not a 
dealer, was moved to send for a 
copy. 

This catalogue is something 
more than a mere list of items 
and as such deserves the attention 
of the members of the Class. On 
the inside cover is a Giagram 
showing the standard method of 
measuring hosiery, a bit of in- 
formation that the Schoolmaster 
is willing to gamble isn’t at the 
fingertips of a great many dealers. 

This is followed by the regular 
pages of the catalogue. At the 
bottom of each page, taking a 
third of the entire page, is a dic- 
tionary of hosiery terms which 
runs through the entire book. 
“Anti-Run Back Course,” 
“Hosettes,” “Ingrain,” “Richelieu 
Ribbed,” “Sulphur Black Dye” and 
“Tram Silk” were a few of the 
terms that caught the Schoolmas- 
ter’s eye and before he had 
finished looking over the cata- 
logue he felt that he was well on 
the road to an understanding of 
hosiery terms. 

The Schoolmaster has long felt 
that the catalogue should be some- 
thing more than a price sheet and 
has seen his idea carried into ef- 
fect more than once with great 
success. The catalogue that helps 
the dealer not only in buying but 
also in a thorough knowledge of 
what he is buying and how to sell 
what he has bought, is the cata- 
logue that will do its real part of 
selling a manufacturer’s products. 
The Arrowhead catalogue is an 
excellent example of a catalogue 
that is a helpful salesman. 


A member of the Class writes 
to the Schoolmaster about a week- 
end automobile tour from Chicago 
to The Dells of the Wisconsin 
River at Kilbourn, Wis. The 
grandeur of the scenery, he con- 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


fesses, caused him almost to wish 

he could write poetry or paint 

pictures. The place he says is 

one of glory for the. botanist, the 

geologist, the zoologist and the 

lover of nature in general. 
* * * 

But the professional instinct of 
the merchandiser will not be 
downed even in the presence of 
nature’s great triumphs. Senti- 
ment must and will give way to 
practicality. Hence it was quite 
natural that after the first thrills 
had passed the member of the 
Class decided perhaps the most 
interesting thing at The Dells is 
the exceedingly businesslike way 
in which the little town of Kil- 
bourn, a place of 1,200 inhabitants, 
looks after its army of visiting 
tourists. The Schoolmaster agrees 
with him that in this there is a 
many-sided lesson for merchan- 
disers—a lesson, having to do with 
the -value of good advertising, 
first-class service, fair prices and 
clever salesmanship. It also brings 
up the question of whether manu- 
facturers in general have an 
adequate idea of how the small 
towns of the country have be- 
come advertisingly alive during 
the last two or three years and 
thus have greatly increased the 
outlet for advertised merchandise. 


On the Saturday night in ques- 
tion in the two free tourists’ 
camps overlooking the river at 
Kilbourn there were more out-of- 
town visitors than there were in- 
habitants in the town. The School- 
master’s correspondent stopped his 
dusty car in front of an informa- 
tion booth at the entrance of the 
town. Out stepped a smart and 
efficient young woman who won- 
dered if she could be of service. 
In less than five minutes the 
visitor was told where he could 
get hotel accommodations for the 
night at a reasonable price and 
had arranged for a gasoline launch 
to take him and his party through 
The Dells at six o’clock the next 
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Are you looking for a 
Bigger Opportunity? 


This advertisement is addressed to 
the man who has a job but has 
reached his limit, and is looking for 
greater scope. 


Advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager wanted by 
manufacturer in progressive 
Pennsylvania city, five hours 
from New York, who would 
make headquarters at fac- 
tory but be required to visit 
branch sales offices. 


pot po have eee, Sool 
oO} selling sense, a ty to 
produce forcible copy, thor- 
oughly familiar wi me- 
chanics of advertising — a 
good mixer — Fe veg a young 
man whose ability has been 
roven by his success and 
Bis record of integrity un- 
questioned. 
Position offers opportunity 
to right man who will take 
hold. Give full information 
in first letter —all commu- 
nications will be read by 
president of the firm and 
treated confidentially. 


Address “T. F.,” Box 50, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 














ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Un account of readjustment of territories, 
a business paper publisher will need an- 
other advertising salesman in the next 60 
days. 

Territory open is usually regarded as the 
most desirable. Drawing account on com- 
mission basis. Publication is. well estab- 
lished; member of A.B.C. and A.B.P. 

A salesman of ordinary- ability cou'd 
make, say $6,000 a year, if he worked reg- 
plarly. But we want an alert, aggressive 
galesman of good address; experienced and 
resourceful; one who really studies his work 
and goes at it in an enthusiastic manner; 
a@ man who can logically analyze and dis- 
cuss the many industrial and commercial 
subjects that come within the scope of an 
up-to-date business paper; one who can 
visualize the service of his publication in 
an attractive manner to his prospect; in 
other words, the anti-type of the too fre- 
quent ‘‘me-too”’ caller. Such a man could 
probably make for his first year about 
$10,000. For the same reasons he could 
make more his second year. The business 
Is there. 

Your inquiry for further information wil! 
be held In confidence if you desire it. An 
interview will be arranged for those whose 
letters Indicate their ability to fill the re- 
+= aaapsae: “A. 3.’ Box 6&1 ©/o Printers’ 
f 
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morning. He knew exactly how 
much the whole proposition was 
going to cost. 

It is not at all surprising that 
the little town of Kilbourn last 
year took in more than a million 
dollars from visitors. The town 
has something to sell and goes 
about it in an exceedingly busi- 
nesslike way. It does not gouge 
its visitors but treats them much 
after the fashion a great store 
would use in building up perma- 
nent customers. 

It wasn’t such a very great while 
ago that a visitor approaching the 
average small town did so with 
dread. The “hotel” most likely 
would be,a travesty on the name. 
If he hit the town about twelve 
o’clock he could get “dinner.” A 
little later he would have to be 
content with crackers and cheese. 
All this has changed. Go into al- 
most any small town, now and 
you are sure of fairly decent ac- 
commodations. A person can get 
a meal at almost any hour and at 
least a glimmer of intelligence has 
begun to trickle into the hotel 
managements. 

* * 

At the village of Portage, Wis., 
there is a tourists’ camp with a 
well arranged outdoor kitchen. It 
is equipped with gas plates con- 
nected with the town’s mains. Put 
a quarter in the meter in the good 
old-fashioned way and you have 
enough gas to cook your meal 
and leave some for the next party. 
In another little crossroads place 
of less than two hundred in- 
habitants there is a tourists’ camp 
equipped with a kitchen range. 
Kindling and fuel are neatly piled 
up nearby with an invitation to 
the tourist to help himself. A 
printed announcement informs 
him that water can be had at the 
adjoining farm house. These in- 
stances are only typical. All this 
hospitality is not extended in the 
name of humanity alone. The 
milk of human kindness is no 
more plentiful than it was in the 
olden days. People are still pretty 
much the same. 

What then has brought about 
the metamorphosis of the smaller 
town 

Nothing more or less than a 
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The Multigraph Letter 
Trophy Contest 











Will Chicago Repeat? 


n. It Who will submit by October 2d, the most distinctive 
con- and efficient form letter campaign? Last year at the con- 
Put vention of the Direct Mail Advertising Association, held 
zood in Cincinnati, the Direct Advertising Agency of Chicago 
have carried off the honors. Will they repeat? Will they 
meal again win the beautiful Multigraph silver cup 

rty. . . 
ane at the St. Louis Convention 

in- Direct Mail Advertising Association? 
camp : 

4 Award di b: f ¥ 
mee HIGH LIGHTS — s,Aruphmds gates of ome 
7g 1. Trophy to be awarded October 5. Entries must be in by 5:80 
n to 26th to individual or concern P. M. Tuesday, October 2d, 1923. 

A submitting best series of form 6. Multigraph Trophy becomes 
orms letters, produced and used during permanent property of individ- 
h year ending October 2d, 1923. ual or concern winning three 
t the 2. Entries to be accompanied by _ times, 
e in- statement of purpose, cost and 7, Mail all entries in flat pack- 
this results of campaign. age to Direct Mail Advertising 
8. Campaign need not have been Association, 770 Penobscot Build- 
1 the produced during contest period, ing, Detroit, Michigan. 
The but must have been used during . 
dep year ending October 2nd, 1923. GO AFTER IT! 
n the For additional Information Address the D. M. A. A. or 
rettv Tim Thrift, Advertising Manager 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CoO. 
bout East 40th Street and Kelly Ave. Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WANTED 
NEW ENGLAND DIRECTOR 


of Unusual Calibre 


WE require the services 
of an exceptional man 


(under forty) who has 
served in sales executive 
capacity—preferably in New 
England—for one of the big 
mass media or agencies. 
This man is not content to make 
$7,500 a year. He wants an in- 
come directly proportionate to the 
amount of business he can pro- 
duce (nearer $15,000). 

To such a man we offer an un- 
usual opportunity—a sales story 
second to none—earnings limited 
only by his ability to sell and to 
direct sales—and the peivilewe of 
becoming an —— part of an 
unusually successful organization 
of ten years’ standing. 
Appointments can be made at our 
New York Office. Write, giving 
complete details covering previous 
experience, past earnings, educa- 
tion, religion, etc. 

Address, President, “‘B. K.,”’ Box 
52, care of Printers’ Ink. 




















BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder, by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
Interlaken Book Cloth; lettered 
in gold. 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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quickening of the advertising 
sense. Natural town pride may 
have something to do with it. But, 
whatever the reason, the smal! 
community has undergone a 
change and business as a whole 
is reaping the benefit. 

A good part of the million dol- 
lars spent by tourists in Kilbourn 
last year quickly got into general 
circulation to bring in from the 
outside large quantities of mer- 
chandise that otherwise would not 
have been ordered at all. 

* 


The same sais on a varying 
scale, comes about in other smal! 
but lively towns that have no un- 


usual attractions such as The 
Dells. 

The Schoolmaster believes 
manufacturers can gain real 


dividends from arousing and de- 
veloping the town spirit in their 
retail customers. In nearly every 
case where a listless town has 
been waked up, investigation will 
show that the miracle was wrought 
through the influence of the local 
business organization—generally 
known as the Chamber of Com- 
merce or some other high sound- 
ing name. And back of all this 
effort often can be traced the in- 
fluence of some _ progressive 
manufacturers who realize that 
their eventual salvation is to be 
found in the smaller places of the 
country. 


The moral is obvious. 
* 


P.S. Pot Roast.—A portion of White 
House Package Rice boiled with pot 
roast is one delicious meal. 

That postscript from a letter 
from the President of the Stand- 
ard Rice Company, Inc., carries 
with it a pleasant suggestion that 
in many instances should mean 
more sales. 

The idea of getting a little sell- 
ing into every letter is no new one 
but nevertheless it is difficult to 
handle. Done in a postscript, ob- 
viously as an afterthought, it does 
not seem blatant. On the contrary 
it carries a ring of sincerity and 
a touch of enthusiasm that are 
sure to get results. 

* * * 


For almost six months, the 
Schoolmaster has received form 
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Borsodi’ s Book 
Is Out! 


ALPH BORSODI recently wrote a series of 
constructive articles on advertising in the “Daily 
News Record,” which differed greatly from what any 
other man had written on this most difficult of selling 
sciences. 





Many others had pondered these problems, but vaguely, 
rather too acquiescently. They had to take for granted 
a lot that was said, and suggested; as sometimes hap- 
pens when one sees a “specialist”—and is not himself 
of that persuasion. 


But Borsodi had been inside for ten years—and is of the 
auger-type. 

Borsodi went underneath—and bored through! He partic- 
ularly illuminated the methods, machinery and economic 
consequences of “National” advertising. He analyzed the 
“atmosphere,” and punctured the “perfumery.” He clarified 
the consequences, especially from the standpoints of the re- 
tailer and of the consumer—hitherto ignored. 


It was a revelation, and in six months Borsodi became in the 
textile apparel trades the most discussed writer on advertising 
of a decade. 


“Who is Borsodi?” asked the critics and the “Come-on-ins,” 
the advertisers and prospectives, the winners and the wearys, 
the ad men and women serving, or longing to serve, the 
industries. 


Borsodi’s book, “NATIONAL ADVERTISING vs. PROS- 
PERITY,” is just off the press, and all those who have been 
saving the clippings now may have it all in book form— 
convenient, concentrated; cruel or convincing—according to 
the conception of each man and woman who buys or sells 
advertising, and to all of whom, the book should be more 
or less vital. 








Borsodi’s book is 304 pages; illustrated; bound in cloth and 
stamped in gold; price $3.00 postpaid. 











If you want a copy of the 
first edition (one agency THE ARCADIA PRESS 


—— it came out 2 East 28rd Street, New York 
a added” of se Enclosed find $ ...... for which send 
account) why not use ee eee copies of “National Ad- 


thi ? 
Srey ey vertising vs. Prosperity” by Ralph 














Borsodi. 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 


Gains 20,347 Daily 


Average Circulation 


Sworn Government State- 

ment, Six Months Ending 

March 31, 1923........+-- 166,300 dail, 
Six Months Ending Sept. 

80, 1922.....ccceccecseecs 145,953 daily 
Increase In Dally Average 

Circulation .........+se00+ 20,347 


It Covers the Field Completely 


Representatives: 

H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 40! Tower Bidg., 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 




















22,000 fer: ! 
Letter e 

$22,896.20 worth of merchandise 

sold with a single one-page ‘“‘form’’ 


and an actual copy of this letter will 
be sent gratis. If you sell, you need 
Postage, which tells how to write 
Sales-Producing Letters, Folders, 
Booklets, House Magazines. Sub- 
scription $2 a year for 12 numbers 
chock full of usable, cashable ideas. 








POSTAGE, 18 E. 18 St., New York 
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letters from D’Andrea Brothers, 
New York tailors, inviting him 
to visit the store and see the latest 
creations. But this invitation was 
not accepted for one good reason 
or another. ry 

And now comes a clever method 
of arousing interest, directed to 
those who are equally indifferent. 

As form-letter advertising goes, 
this seems to strike an entirely 
new and novel note. 

The first letter reads: 

“Since the mountain couldn’t 
come to Mahomet, Mahomet must 
needs go to the mountain. We 
have often invited you to stop 
in and see our clothes, and we can 
quite appreciate that you have 
been too busy. Since you haven't 
been able to come to see our 
clothes, here comes their pic- 
ture to see you.’ 

But here is the really unique 
phase of the series: every letter 
carries a _ beautifully rendered 
postcard illustration of a living 
model in a suit of clothes and 
these models are men identified 
with the tailoring concern—the 
men you will meet when you call 
there. 

“Our Mr. Nagler in The ‘Ya‘e’ 
model,” states a footnote. It is 























(«6 aati \ 
Published 
in CHICAGO 
—Read wherever 
lumber is cut or sold. 
. Member A. B. C. j 


















ADVERTISING pad SELLING 


instructor i 
Advertising and Selling 
Sryegt & y —_ cae 
Buffalo, New Y 













TORONTO 
Lumsden Bidd, 





CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALL IN 
SMITH, DENNE & MOORE. 


LIMITED 









MONTREAL 
275 Craig St.-V. 
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an interesting method of showing 
goods and of introducing the 
prospect to members of the 
organization. 
* * 

A letter came to the School- 
master’s desk recently that started: 

“It would cost us $3,500 to have 
you read this offer in——(a na- 

tional magazine of wide circuia- 
tion) but it will only cost us 
$3.50 plus the cost of this letter, 
to write direct to you and have 
you accept a FREE BOX of our 
HIGH GRADE Carbon. paper. 
This way we can give out 1,000 
boxes of paper and have 1,000 
actual users.” 

The fallacy of such arguments 
s so obvious that the Schoolmas- 
ter would hardly think them 
worthy of comment did he not 
feel that letters of this kind do a 
great amount of injury to a medi- 
um for which the Schoolmaster 
has always been an ardent rooter, 
direct mail. 

The fact that the $3,500 would 
reach a circulation of many times 
1,000 does not seem to have en- 
tered the letter writer’s head. And 
there are a dozen other obvious 
objections that any advertiser 
could raise. 

Such statements go along with 
the antique argument “Our price 
is cheap because we don’t adver- 
tise” which is usually imprinted 
on a broadside or on some other 
piece of very evident advertising 
matter. They aren’t always de- 
liberately false, but they are 
always the display either of an 
ignorance of facts or a _ wilful 
desire to mislead. 

The Schoolmaster feels that 
each statement of the kind not 
only injures periodical advertising 
with the thoughtless but also 
demonstrates a sad misuse of that 
powerful weapon for getting sales, 
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Here’s a Chance for 
Advertising Manager 


Unusual opportunity in a 
progressive Eastern city for 
a go-getter in the advertis- 
ing field. Must have crea- 
tive genius, energy and 
ability to aggressively repre- 
sent the live and influential 
newspaper which seeks his 
services. Executive and sell- 
ing qualifications necessary. 
Salary to fit the job. State 
experience, age and special 
qualifications. 


Address “L. W.,” Box 38, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


“USE A ~~ THAT DOES NOT 
SHRINE, WARP OR CURL PAPER” 


Fiat Rubber Cement 


THE IDEAL MOUNTING FLUID 
Used by the best agencies and artists 
Odorless, Colorless, Stainless, Non- 
Warping, ransparent, Strong, 
Permanent, Dries Quickly, Sprea 2 
Smoothly, Remains Pliable, Non- 
Crystallizing, Peels Off WithoutMarks, 
Perfect for ress Make-Ready. 


$3. 15 Per Gallon, Less 5% 

making y @ can $2.99, or _ 
Can, $1. fon net, one in Manhattan. 
where, sent by express, express charges collect. 
(Parcel post shipment prohibited.) 


FIAT SPECIALTIES CO. 
526 West 139th St. New York 


Oh Where 
@b Gare 




























is 
Bob Ballantyne 
Gone! 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASK FOR 25th ANNIVERSARY 
Harris-Dibble Company Bulletin of 
Publishing Properties, 297 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 








Multicolor Presses, Addressing Ma- 
chines, Multigraphs, Letter olders, 
and other office devices. Save half. 


Pruitt Co., 170-PI North Wells Street, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 


Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Clear your Canadian classified advertis- 
ing throug! 

THE CANADIAN CLASSIFIED 
CLEARING CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 

Free directory on request. 
PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing printing 
of this nature but can take on more. City 
advantages, country prices. 67 miles from 
New York. Stryker Press, Washington, 
N. J. Phone 100. 
100, CANS 

unlabelled shoe waterproofer and leather 
preserver. High-grade preparation of 

















real merit. Just ready for some ad man 
to market. Manufactured to sell for 
25c. This lot in whole or in = “ 
1c. uick action necessary. nusua 
i. ee compel sacrifice. Box 55, 
Newton, Mass. 

3 MODEL 5 

2 MODEL 8 

1 MODEL 9 


ALL RUNNING AND IN FINE 
CONDITION. WILL SELL AT 
AN ATTRACTIVE FIGURE. IF 
INTERESTED, WRITE BOX 498, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


RRNA HORRIEE 


Reliable Representation 


In Cincinnati territory for one or 
more worth-while class or trade 
papers, or national publication. 
Acquainted with all agencies and 
most advertisers. Proposals in- 
vited. Box 502, Printers’ Ink. 


aes RII 





FARMER ORDERS $2 per 100 
Recent original letters for mer- 
chandise. Never copied. Box 55, 
Newton, Mass. 








HELP WANTED 


We have executive positions for several 
men who are big enough to be in busi- 
ness for themselves. H. L. STEVENS 
& COMPANY, 30 North Michigan Ave. 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR for only 
Masonic (F. & A. -) weekly in 
New York. Big possibilities. C. lines 
Messler, 1518 asonie Hall, 71 West 
23rd Street, New York City. 


YOUNG, experienced retail copy man to 
also assist with contact will be needed 
by agency in September to handle local 
newspaper advertising. Write ALL de- 
tails to Box 506, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Salesmen to sell window and lobby ad- 
vertising Campaign to banks and real 
estate offices; a splendid earning op- 














portunity; write with particulars to 
A. Cherney, 1330 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





COMMERCIAL ARTIST — Experienced 
in pen and ink drawing. Must have 
knowledge of lettering and _ design. 
Write, giving references, details and 
salary. Our own artists have been ad- 
vised of this ad. Box 518, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Classified Advertising Manager 
thoroughly acquainted with every branch 
of the department. Only a man of experi- 
ence and success will be given considera- 
tion by a leading seven-day newspaper in 
New York State. All applications strictly 
confidential. Address Box 519, P. I. 








WANTED—Editor for business paper 
devoted to men’s wear. Unusual oppor- 
tunity .for man with progressive ideas. 
Box 514, Printers’ Ink. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
MANAGER WANTED 
One of the largest Metropolitan Dailies 
in this country requires the services of a 
thoroughly capable classified adveftising 
manager. Must have clear record of suc- 
cessful operation. Address Box 505, P. I. 


A Southwestern agency is in need of 
young man who has had experience in 
space buying and copy work, preferably 

e form Agency is recognized and 
well established. A wonderful opportu- 
nity. Reasonable salary to start with, a 
RE. chance for steady_advancement 
and executive position, Rather a big 





man in a medium-sized cy than a 
little man in a big one, rite Box 499, 
Printers’ Ink, 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


AN YOU SELL news- 

paper space and write 
retail copy? We want ex- 
perienced advertising man 
for display and classified posi- 
tions now open in thirteen cities 
east of Denver. The salaries of- 
fered range from $1,800 to 
$3,500, and for executive abil- 
ity a higher figure. Cover essen- 
tials in first letter. We was 
no advance fee. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 


THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


PRINTERS’ INK 








Production and Contact Man—Thor- 
oughly experienced in_ typography, lay- 
out and copy writing. Desires connection 
with high-grade agency or mercantile 
firm. Box 512, Printers’ Ink. 


Young college woman, graduated from 
Cambridge (England) and Paris Univer- 
sities, wishes to ect connection with 
advertising firm which values initiative, 
imagination and personality. Box 520, P.I 


FREE-LANCE WRITER 
Many years’ success as copy chief 
big New York agencies. Box 517, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Young Man with Ideas—aAble to vis- 
ualize, write copy, handle layouts and 
mechanical details. Ample _ direct-mail 
and trade-paper experience, House-organ 
or direct-mail service work preferred. 
Box 508, Printers’ Ink, 


ADVERTISING MAN-cartoonist-photog- 
rapher seeks position daily paper. Age 35. 
10 years’ practical experience. Write and 
sell advertising and handle art depart- 
ment. Now employed. Craig, 701 41st 
St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER, 24, 
high-school graduate, 7 years’ varied 
experience, seeks responsible position 
as assistant to executive. Box 522, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer—Young woman; resource- 





ful; dependable; “‘brilliant imagination” ; 
keen, analytical mind; shrewd knowledge 
of human nature; breezy, interesting 


style; versatile; excellent experience. 
Box 511, Printerg’ Ink. 


Young woman of newspaper experience 
in all its peoow ond 2 h ent de- 
sires position with pu cation, ~Advertis- 
ing. editing, columnist, has develo Legh Mg 
le judgment. Box 507, Printers’ I 


Merchandising-Advertising 

Twelve years’ unusual experience in 
er, salesman, consumer promotion. 

“Best all-round advertising man I know,” 

says former nationally known connection. 

University graduate. Box 510, P. I. 


SECRETARY—Young woman, at 
ent employed, desires position in 
York with reputable a omnes. Has had 7 7 
years’ experience in phases of adver- 
tising agency work. Has initiative and 
ability. Salary $35.00. Box 516, P. I. 


SALES LETTER WRITER 
At present Office ger and Sales 
Letter Writer for large Northwestern 
Firm. Past record Al. Best references 
can be furnished both as to character and 
business record. Box 521, Printers’ Ink. 


Executive, now engaged in important ca- 
pacity ~— woe corporation wishes 
chan . Technical graduate, 13 
years ‘onetnge sales, manufacturing 
and executive departments. Desirous of 
connecting with progressive company in 
executive capacity. Box 500. P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Available September 1st, 41 years old, 
married, 18 years of intensive work pro- 
ducing all classes of advertising, 8 years 
devoted to managing a scientific publica- 
tion, 6 years of broad selling exverience. 
Full of enthusiasm. Prefer Philadelphia 
connection. Can furnish letters of refer- 
ence. Address Box 509, Printers’ Ink. 























EXECUT : 
Age 34, with 12 years’ experience in 
order, space buying, service, re 
promotional and allied somes. _& 
references, Single. Wil ret in = 
large city. Address Box 515, 


Advertising—Can anyone use a yound 
man of 27 years? e doesn’t claim to 
be an expert, but he has executive ability 
and a keen desire to forge ahead. He 
has organized an Advertising Agency, 
solicit accounts, wrote copy and di- 
tected art work. Box 513, 
Printers’ Ink. 


| Want Wor 


in a good AAAA agency: Present em- 
ployer is releasing me. e will tell you 
of my ability to do all -around advertising 
work, Seven years’ experience in con- 
tact, Plan, copy, layouts, production and 
Space- uying. Inherent ability will make 
me make good for you. Twenty-eight 
and college trained. "Box 501, Printers’ 
Ink, Chicago Office. 





care of 











Advertising Manager 


or Eastern representativeship 
desired. Ten years’ general 
and trade media New York 
and Chicago. Traveled na- 
tionally. Age 35; married; ex- 
pert correspondent. Box 523, 
Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST, five years’ experience in 
commercial art, wishes part-time 
work, 

Can give best of references: 
Samples of work gladly shown. 

Rates reasonable. 

LeBow, Room 203 
2025 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Endicott 2126 
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Harrison, Loomis and Broadway and 5th Av 
Congress Sts. at 25th Street 


Branches in 49 
Principal Cities 
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What a Decade 
Shows ! 


Ten years ago, The Chicago Tribune 
printed 5,712,890 lines of want-ads. In 
1922, The Tribune carried 7,799,290 lines 
of want-ads—an increase of 36 per cent. 


The other Chicago morning newspaper 
shows a loss of 18 per cent in total want-ad 
lineage in ten years. The Tribune’s closest 
competitor carried 4,248,204 lines of want 
advertising in 1922, which was a loss of 
13,825 lines over its total of ten years ago. 


The reader confidence placed in The 
Tribune ten years ago has multiplied, so 
that The Chicago Tribune carries more 
want advertising than the combined total of 
the other morning and the leading evening 
newspaper, both of which have dropped 
behind their 1913 want-ad achievements. 


Want advertisers know the power of a 
newspaper and a steady growth in want 
advertising comes only as a result of quick 
and adequate returns. 


The Dhicags Cribrae 


512 Fifth Ave. Tribune Bldg. Steis Bldg. 
New York City Chicago Los Angeles 














